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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The general scarcity of elementary works on 
History, and more especially of such as refer to 
the Middle Ages, might, in itself, be a sufficient 
apology for the appearance of the following 
translation; but when it is further considered 
that the original text has passed through several 
editions, and that its reputation is established 
in a country confessedly eminent in historical 
literature, it is believed that the work, in its 
present form, cannot but prove a desideratum 
to the English student* 

The fact of a deficiency of historical informa- 
tion in our usual school systems, is beginning to 
be felt; but the reaction has hitherto produced 
little beyond detached works, which serve rather 
to delude by their speciality, than to impress 
upon the minds of youth a proper sense of the 
general subject. 

When taken without due reference to the 
events of contemporary nations, history is 
scarcely calculated to excite in the learner any 
other feeling than that of prejudice; and whilst 
capable of being made a means of strengthen- 
ing that universal charity which ought to, exist 
among us, it has more frequently tended to 
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produce a direct antithesis to so desirable an 
object. Indeed, the vast power possessed by 
the historian, makes it a matter of deep regret 
that, until now, this force should have been 
wielded to so little advantage; but the discovery 
of the applicability of universal history to moral 
development, is of too recent a date for us to 
be surprised that it should not yet have been 
received into our schools, or that the force of ages 
should not yet have given way to its influence. 

The Manuals of Heeren have, perhaps, done 
more towards removing the evil than any other 
publications of a like nature; but, referring 
only to Ancient and Modem History, the very 
excellence of these productions but serves the 
more clearly to shew the necessity of a work 
embracing the intervening period of the Middle 
Ages. The translator, how diffident soever he 
may be of his own labours, is sanguine that the 
information contained, and the skilful arrange- 
ment adopted by the author, in the present 
work, will secure for it a favourable reception ; 
and that its general difiusion, whilst tending to 
facilitate a knowledge of the period of which it 
treats, will also conduce to the advantages inse- 
parable from a general course of historical study. 
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PART I. 

FROM THE INVASION OF THE BARBARIANS 
TO THE CRUSADES, 395—1095. 



CHAPTER I. 

DECLINE OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE DIVISION OF 

ITS PROVINCES VIEW OF THE IMPERIAL AD- 
MINISTRATION — CLASSIFICATION OF THE BAR- 
BAROUS PEOPLE MANNERS OP THE GERMANS. 

§ 1. — DECLINE or THE EMPIRE. 

The Roman Empire had recovered under Theod'osius 
its grandeur and unity, but the death of this prince 
once more opened the road to its decline, or, more pro- 
perly, to that dissolution which should terminate only 
with the fall of Rome itself. This crisis being produced 
by the development and common action of permanent 
causes and accidental circumstances, it behoves us so 
to view the past as, on the one hand, to be able to 
consider the anterior principles of ruin leading to the 
overthrow of the empire, as also the foreign causes 
conducing to it; and, on the other, the theatre on 
which was displayed the contest between the Romans 
and barbarians, and the countries sending forth the 
aggressors. 

B 
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shewed any preference for the frontiers. But whilst 
desirous of preventing rebellion, his policy, necessarily 
suspicious, opened to the barbarians an entrance into 
the empire ; and the translation of the imperial re- 
sidence to Byzantium, in 329, prepared the division of 
the Roman world into two separate monarchies. 

This great political innovation took place on the 
accession of Valens in 364, and became permanent on 
the death of Theodosius the Great in 395. During 
this interval, a violent commotion took place through 
the arrival of the Huns in the north of Europe ; by 
which the savage hordes of Asia and the barbarous 
tribes of Germany were brought together, and the bul- 
warks which separated barbarism from civilization, and 
the pagan from the Christian world, were overthrown. 
We are about to witness the warlike people of 
the North rushing forward towards the South, and 
under the very walls of Rome and Constantinople ; and, 
whilst imposing in the form of pay, heavy tributes on 
both Caesars, introducing their generals among the 
Roman legions ; and, at length, after dismembering 
one-half of the empire, raising the first foundation of 
that public order and policy which continue to exist in 
Europe to the present day. 

Division of the Empire in 395. — In conformity 
with the last wishes of Theodosius, the vast succes- 
sion of this prince was divided between his two sons. 
Arcadius reigned in Constantinople : Honorius chose 
Milan, and afterwards Ravenna, for his residence, 
leaving to Rome its dignity of metropolis. The Van- 
dal, Stilico, who had been left as tutor to the two bro- 
thers, exercised the whole sovereign power in the west ; 
whilst the east was successively governed by Rufinus 
the Gaul, Gainas the Goth, and the eunuch Eutropius. 
The commencement of the reign of Honorius was 
troubled by the brief usurpation of Gildon the Moor, 
in Africa ; whilst Arcadius, from the first year of his 
authority, saw his European provinces invaded by the 
Visigoths. 



§ 2. — DIVISION OF THE EMPIBE IN 395. 

Each of the empires had been divided into two 
prefectures^ the prefectures into dioceses or vicariats, 
the dioceses into provinces, and the provinces into 
cities. The following list presents only the great 
divisions. 



Prefectures. 



The eastern 
EMPIRE. 



1. The East. 



2.ILLYRIA 






Dioceses. 

''1. The East. 

2. Egypt. 

3. Asia Minor. 
Pontus. 
Thrace. 



1. Italy. 



The western -< 
EMPIRE. 



2. Gauls. 



I. Macedonia (allGreece). 
Dacia (within the Da- 
nube). 

1. Italy. 

2. Western lUyria (Pan- 
nonia, &c.) 

3. Africa. 

1. Spain and Tingitanian 

Africa. 

2. The Gauls. 

3. Britain. 



§ 3. — ^IMPERIAL ADMINISTBATION. 

Ist. Dignitaries of the Crown, — The personal at- 
tendants of the prince were not sufficiently exempt 
from puhlic service to comprise a separate class. Still 
we may consider under a distinct head the Grand 
Chamberlain (prcepositus sacri cubiculi) ; the two 
Captains of the Guard {comites domesticorum) ; the 
Master of the Offices ; the Quaestor or Chancellor ; 
and the Minister of the Fiscal or Imperial Treasury 
(comes rerum privatarum)^ whose attributes were en- 
tirely distinct from those of the Count of the Sacred 
Largess or Minister of the Public Treasury. 
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2nd. Provincial Administration* — Every prefec- 
ture had its Praetorian Prefect, who was supreme chief 
of the civil administration, and must not be con- 
founded with the prefect of the City (Rome or Con- 
stantinople). The dioceses were governed by the 
Vicars of the Prefect or Vice-prefects, the provinces 
by Presidents or consulars, the cities by the Duum- 
viri and a Defender, named by the people, and chosen 
from the municipal senate of the Decurions. 

Srd. Military Organization, — Next to the com- 
panies of the guard and schools of the palace, fol- 
lowed the auxiliary legions, having for commanders 
in chief, a general master of militia in each prefec- 
ture, a master of cavalry and infantry, and miUtary 
dukes, counts, legionary prefects, &c. 

4th. Justice. — The Quaestor, and sometimes the 
Senate, decided on the particular cases reserved for the 
emperor, whilst affairs of an ordinary nature fell 
within the jurisdiction of other magistrates, according 
to their nature or importance. Appeal was made 
from the defender to the duumviri, from the duum- 
viri to the president, from the president to the vicar, 
and from the vicar to the praetorian prefect 

5th. The public contributions received by the col- 
lectors of cities passed through the hands of the 
treasury of&cers, or provincial receivers, into those of 
the Counts of the Sacred Largess. The revenue of the 
empire was derived from the four following sources — 
viz., from the public lands ; from direct contribu- 
tions, comprising indictments and capitations ; from 
indirect contributions ; and from casual receipts, as 
confiscations, disinherison, fines, accession gifts, &c. 

6th. Personal Estate. — The subjects of the empe- 
rors were chiefly confined to the three following 
classes: — 1st. That of the Nobles, composing the 
patricians, the imperial civil and military officers, 
decurions, &c. 2nd. The Plebeians, comprised of the 
curiali or proprietors, military families, merchants, 
and free workmen. 3rd. The slaves, among whom 
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may be also included the freemen and tributary 
colonies. 

§ 4.—- GEOGBAPHICAL AND ETHNOGBAPHICAL DIVISION 

OF THE NORTH. 

The countries situated beyond the Rhine, the Da- 
nube, the Black Sea, the Caucasus, and the Altai, 
were divided by the ancients into three great parts 
of unequal extent — viz., Germany, Sarmatia, and 
Scythia. 

1st. Scythia. — This country extended from the 
Rha or Volga to the eastern sea, which was known 
but by name to the ancients ; and from Mount 
Imaus, or the Altai, to the North Sea, which was 
entirely unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 

2nd. Sarmatia, — Sarmatia or rather Slavonia, lay 
between the Baltic and Euxine, the Theiss and the 
Volga, and was divided into Dacia, Lesser Scythia, 
and European Sarmatia. 

3rd. Germany, — Comprising all the countries 
situated between the Rhine, the Danube, the Theiss, 
the Vistula, the Baltic Gulf, and German Sea; to 
which may be added the Cimbrian Chersonesus or 
Denmark, and Scandinavia. 

This division of the northern world permits of a 
classification into three principal families, of the 
various nations which, at different epochs, invaded 
the southern countries of Europe and Asia. 

Ist, The Scythian Race. — Comprising the Huns 
or Hiong-nou, probably the Alans, the Bulgarians, the 
Avari, the Hungarians or Madgiari, the Turks, the 
Mongolians or Tatars, &c. 

2nd. TheSarmatian or Slavonian Race. — The 
tribes of this race may be divided into three classes. 

The Southern Slavi, — The Bosnians, Servians, 
Croatians, Esclavi, Modern Dalmatians, &c., who 
established themselves between the Savus and the 
Adriatic. 
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Western Slavi or Venedu — As the Poles, Bohe- 
mians, Moravians, Pomeranians, Wilses, Obotrites, 
Lusatians, &c., who fixed themselves between the 
Elbe and the Vistula, the Baltic Sea and the Carpa- 
thian Mountains. 

Northern Slavi or Sedentares. — These, together 
with the Fins or Tchoudes to the east of the Baltic, 
formed the first Russian nation. In the same class 
may be included the Livonians, the Letts or Lithu- 
anians, and the ancient Prussians. 

3rd. The German Race. — The topographical 
aspect of Germany presents the numerous people con- 
stituting the Teutonic nation, in the following order: — 

To the south, the Allemanni or Germans, a con- 
federacy formed of different tribes, the chief being 
the Suevi or Swabians, and next to the Allemanni the 
Bavarians or Boiars, driven from Bohemia by the 
Marcomanni. To the east, the Marcomanni, the 
Quades, the Hermundures, and the Heruli, and be- 
yond Germany the GepidsB and the Goths. To the 
west, the Franks^ among whom were the Salians, the 
Sicambri, the Bructeri, the Catti, the Chamavi, &c., 
with the Prisons dwelling on the sea-coast. To the 
north, the Vandals, the Burgundians, the Rugians, 
and the Lombards, all tribes of the Suevi, and whose 
emigration left room for the Venedi. To the north- 
west, the Angli and the Saxons. The Cimbrians and 
Scandinavians, for the most part of German origin, 
remained strangers to the great invasion of the bar- 
barians, but were afterwards known as the Normans. 

§ 5. — MANIiEBS OF THE GERMANS. 

The manners and customs of the ancient people of 
the north can be no otherwise interesting to us, than 
as they exercised an influence over the institutions of 
the new society, which arose from the very midst of 
the barbarian invasion ; and as the Western Roman 
empire scarcely received into its provinces any other 
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settlers than her German victors, it is especially 
necessary to understand the warlike manners of this 
people, and those public customs the traces of which 
remain impressed on the actual legislation of Roman 
Europe. 

The Teutons or Germans derived their name 
{TeutscK) from Tuist, Son of the Earth {Herthe\ 
whom they regarded as their common mother, and 
who was their principal deity. They offered also a 
sort of worship to Mars, Hercules, and Mercury; as 
also to the sun, the moon, apd to fire : whilst foun- 
tains and even trees received from these uncultivated 
people a superstitious reverence. 

The Teutonic nation was divided into numerous 
tribes, each under its respective goveinment, whilst the 
weaker tribes were united into confederations. The 
kings of the Saxons were, it appears, hereditary, and 
descendants of Odin; but among other people the 
sovereign was chosen from their most illustrious fami- 
lies ; military distinction was the reward of courage ; 
and the royal power was limited by the authority of 
the principal subjects, as also by the people who were 
assembled every new or full moon. These assem- 
blies exercised the legislative power, and rendered 
justice in a manner similar to the ancient Champ de 
Mai. With the exception of treachery and cowardice 
all crimes and misdemeanours were punishable by 
fines payable in kind. 

War was decided on in a general assembly of the 
tribes. At times also expeditions were proposed, 
which accustomed their youth to danger and to dis- 
cipline, and which were led by individual warriors of 
approved bravery. These heere-zog^ or leaders, had 
no other authority over their voluntary companions 
than that induced by rewards and their own example. 
Their liberality was chiefly exercised among a small 
number of lettdes or fidelesy who were devoted to the 
person of their chief, and whose duty it was to pro- 
tect and avenge him even at the peril of their lives. 
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The young men were introduced at a very early 
age into the public assemblies, where they received 
from their fathers, or some celebrated chieftain, the 
shield and javelin. From that moment, liberated by 
virtue of their arms, they passed into the ranks of 
fighting men (Hermans), and were devoted to their 
country. In times of peace they prepared themselves 
for the hardships and fatigues of war by exercise and 
the chase ; their families were confided to the women, 
and the culture of the land devolved upon their 
slaves. 

Agriculture, thus despised, necessarily languished 
and produced but little. Besides which, nothing 
could attach the precarious possessor to a soil over 
which he possessed no definite control. That love 
of warfare might not cease among the pepple, and that 
equality of rights should be maintained by equality 
of condition, the magistrates yearly appropriated to 
every borough and family the lot assigned for culti- 
vation. Frequently obliged to change their homes, 
nothing was left behind, and the abandoned dwelling 
was speedily replaced by some subterranean cavity or 
earthen shed which at once served the family itself 
and the domestic animals that accompanied it. The 
clothing of these barbarians was as simple as their 
dwellings. It fitted close to their bodies, and was at 
length destined to supply the place of the Roman 
toga and robe. 

Severe in their manners, polygamy was unknown 
to the Germans, or if exercised by their kings, it was 
permitted them alone as a mark of honour. The 
bridegroom purchased the consent of the parents of 
his future wife, whilst the bride, as her dowry, pre- 
sented a complete suit of armour to her husband, 
receiving at the same time from him the morgengabe, 
or morning present, in return. 

Hospitality, which was religiously observed among 
these people, frequently degenerated into ostentation 
and excess. In honour of their guests, friends and 
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neighbours were invited to a feast, whose only luxury 
consisted in the immense quantity served up on the 
occasion. Public and private affairs were not un- 
frequently discussed amidst these orgies, which gene- 
rally terminated in strife and bloodshed ; if gambling 
succeeded the banquet, although the lives of the 
guests were no longer in danger, yet their liberties 
were often at stake ; for the Germans abandoning them> 
selves with the most reckless passion to the hazards 
of fortune, did not hesitate to risk their own persons 
when all other resources failed them. 

Such was the nation with which Rome had found 
herself constantly engaged, from the time that the 
invasion of the Teutons and Cimbri had nearly 
overthrown the Republic, till the moment when the 
Goths and Heruli destroyed the western empire. 
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CHAPTER II. 



INVASION OF THE BARBARIANS — FROM THE AR- 
RIVAL OF THE HUNS IN EUROPE TILL THE FALL 
OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 376 476. 

§ 1. — ^AEBIVAli OF THE HUNS, AND FIBST ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE GOTHS IN THE EMPIRE, 376 — 395. 

Origin of the Huns, — The Huns or Hiong-nou, a 
wandering or shepherd race, were originally from the 
north of central Asia. In the remotest times Tchun- 
Goei, their Khan, or Tanjou, founded a powerful 
empire to the north of the desert of Kobi. His 
successors subdued the Mantchous, or eastern Tatars. 
The Chinese in vain opposed their great wall to these 
incursions ; they were subdued, and became tributary 
to the Tanjous. But the emperor Von-ti expelled 
the Huns from Cathay, and the Mantchous at length 
succeeded in throwing off their yoke. 

The Huns in Europe, — A prey to a devastating 
famine and internal wars, the Huns abandoned the 
steppes of Tartary, and, divided into two bodies, 
directed their course towards the western world. The 
White Huns, or Nephtalites, remained in Transoxiana 
where they rendered themselves formidable to Persia. 
The other tribes, conducted by Balamir, arriving in 
the country of the Alani» to the north of the Cauca- 
sus, bore that people along in their course, and passing 
together the Don, or Tanais, they invaded the terri- 
tory of the Goths.— 376. 

The Goths were the most foimidable and numerous 
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of all the German tribes. Having subdued the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula, they returned to the continent, 
where their king Amala seized on all the countries 
situated between the Baltic, the Theiss, and the 
Tafiiais. The Borysthenes, or Dnieper, separated the 
Ostrogoths from the Visigoths, and the Gepidae re- 
mained to the north of the Carpathian mountains. 
These three great tribes of the same nation were 
under the command of the powerful Hermanrich, 
when the arrival of the Huns overthrew their domi- 
nion, and put them to flight. 

Arrival of the Visigoths in the Empire^ 376. — After 
the defeat of Hermanrich, who put an end to his life 
that he might not survive his defeat, the eastern Goths 
and Gepidae submitted to the Huns, as also the Slavi, 
who merely exchanged masters. The Visigoths in 
alarm immediately fled towards the Danube, and so- 
licited an asylum within the Roman empire. This 
favour was accorded bv Valens» at the earnest en- 
treaty of their bishop Ulphilas, on condition that they 
should embrace Arianism, and deliver up their arms 
to the imperial commissioners. The barbarians were 
cantoned in the two Moesiae ; vacant lands were dis- 
tributed among them, and they were permitted to live 
according to their own laws, but under the inspection 
of imperial officers. 

378. — The vexations of these agents drove the 
Goths into rebellion. They took up the arms which 
venality had allowed them to retain, and conducted 
by their judges, Fritigem and Alavivus, they crossed 
Mount Haemus, and gained the bloody victory of 
Adrianople, in which the Roman emperor lost his life. 
The victors, however, not daring to attack Constan- 
tinople, returned home with their booty. 

Gratiao, succeeding his uncle Valens as emperor of 
the West, confided the defence of the East to Count 
Theodosius, whom he associated with himself in the 
government of the empire. This great prince con- 
quered the barbarians on the Danube, and dictated 
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terms of peace ; the Visigoths engaging for an annual 
stipulated sum to defend the frontier they inhabited. 
They afterwards successfully opposed the Huns, who 
were masters of the opposite side of the river, and 
Alaric, their general, faithful to the fortunes of The- 
odosius, aided this emperor to destroy the tyrant, 
Eugenius, who, through Arbogast the Frank, had 
assumed the purple. 



§ 2. — ^INVASION OF THE VISIGOTHS, THE BIJRGUNDIAUS, 
THE SUEVI, AND VANDALS, UNDEB HONOBIUS, 

395—424. 

First Invasion of Alar id, 395-401. — On the death 
of Theodosius, the Visigoths, secretly excited by the 
minister Rufinus, broke out into open revolt, on pre- 
text that the court of Byzantium had interrupted 
or retarded their stipulated pay. With Alaric at 
their head, they ravaged Thrace and Macedonia, and 
penetrated as far as the Peloponessus, being pursued 
by Stilico. But, escaping this general, the barbarians 
made a treaty with Arcadius, who conferred on Alaric, 
their chief, the dignity of commander of the militia 
in Illyria. Soon after, the barbarian general, raised 
on the shields of his countrymen, was declared king. 

401-403. — The barbarians, who were encamped 
at the foot of the Julian Alps, now desolated Venetia 
in their partial incursions. At length Alaric himself, 
taking advantage of the absence of Stilico, poured 
down on Italy the whole force of his nation. The 
rich cities of Cisalpine Gaul were ravaged by the 
invaders. Honorius, driven from Milan, took refuge 
in Asti, where also he was on the point of being be- 
sieged, when Stilico, hastening from the depths of 
Rhaetia, delivered the emperor, and, pursuing the 
barbarians, came up with and defeated them near 
Pollentia. But Alaric, falling back oh Illyria, obtain- 
ed advantageous terms of peace from the victor. 
Honorius returned in triumph to Rome, for the vie- 
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tones obtained by his general, and afterwards trans- 
ported the imperial residence to Ravenna, thus 
placing the lagoons of the Adriatic between himself 
and the barbarians. 

Invasion of Radagasius, 406. — Whilst the Visi- 
goths were stationed on the banks of the Isonzo, a 
multitude of the Suevi, commanded by Radagasius, 
issuing from the banks of the Oder, joined the Alani 
and Vandals, who lived an unsettled life on either 
side ef the Danube. A division of these combined 
tribes, crossing the Rhsetian Alps, advanced without 
opposition to the very walls of Florence. But Stilico, 
arriving to the relief of the place, forced Radagasius 
to raise the siege, and surrounded the barbarians in the 
mountains of Fiesole. Famished in their camp, and 
reduced in numbers, they surrendered to the Roman 
general, who sold tiiem as slaves, and caused Rada- 
gasius to be beheaded. 

Invasion of Gauly 407. — On news of this reverse, 
the other barbarian tribes entered Germany, advanced 
towards the Rhine, and formed an alliance with the 
Burgundians. These four tribes uniting, undertook to 
cross the river which served as a barrier to Gaul. The 
Ripuary Franks, allies of the empire, endeavoured in 
vain to arrest their passage. After sustaining a 
severe attack, in which the king of the Vandals lost 
his life, they were routed by the Alani cavalry, and 
the confederate tribes passed the Rhine without im- 
pediment near Mayence. The Belgian cities were 
delivered to the flames, and for a space of two years, 
Graul was the theatre of pillage and devastation. She 
was at length delivered by the usurper Constantino, 
lately proclaimed emperor by the legions in Britain, 
and who established his authority thrgughout the 
greater part of Gaul and Spain. 

409. — The Vandals, Suevi, andr Alani, leaving the 
Burgundians between the Jura and Saone, and attracted 
by the riches of Spain, passed the Pyrenees, while 
Italy experienced another revolution. 
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Capture of Rome hy Alaric, 410. — Stilico accused 
of treason by his enemies^ had been condemned to 
death by Honorius, and the general massacre of the 
auxiliary Gauls had been determined on at the same 
time. — 408. But the barbarians escaping from the 
Italian garrisons, fled for vengeance to their chief, 
who availed himself of this pretext once more to in- 
vade Italy. Alaric directed his course against Rome, 
which purchased its safety only by a heavy ransom. 
The prefect Attala was then elected emperor by the 
senate, in compliance with the views of Alaric, by 
whom he was speedily deposed ; and, finally, the city 
gates were thrown open by the slaves in full revolt : 
the immense riches accumulated in the capital thus 
falling a prey to the barbarians. 

The Visigoths in Gaul^ 412. — Alaric dpng at Co- 
senza^ his brother-in-law Adolphus, or Ataulf, was 
elected in his place. This new chief of the Goths 
concluded a peace with the emperor, who gave him his 
sister Placidla in marriage. On his side, he engaged 
to put down the usurpers, Constantine, Gerontius, 
Jovian, and Sebastian, who disputed the possession of 
Gaul, Constantine, made prisoner at Aries, by Count 
Constantius, was put to death ; Gerontius was his 
own destroyer; and Jovian and Sebastian perished 
on the scaffold at Narbonne. 

Kingdom of Burgundy y 413. — Favoured by this 
anarchy, the Burgundians had established themselves 
in Sequanasia, protected by the traitor Jovian. The 
possession of this province was confirmed by Honorius 
to their king, Gondicarius, whilst the successors of 
this prince extended their authority over the neigh- 
bouring country, Lyons becoming the Burgundian 
capital. 

Kingdom of the Suevi, 419. — Constantius, the ge- 
neral, desiring to free Gaul from the allies, by whom 
it was pillaged, engaged Ataulf to pass the Pyrenees. 
This barbarian leader being assassmated at Barcelona, 
his place was supplied by Wallia, who served the 
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Romans against the Vandals, thcSucvi, and the Alani. 
In this contest, the Alani were destroyed ; the Van- 
dals repelled as far as, and constrained to remain in, 
Belgium ; and the Suevi, commanded hy Hermanrich, 
founded a kingdom in Galicia, which was conquered 
by the Visigoths in 585. 

Kingdom of the Visigoths^ 419.— As a reward of 
the services rendered to the empire by the Goths, 
Wallia obtained for them the second Aquitaine and 
town of Toulouse, which for nearly a century became 
the capital of their kingdom. The successors of 
Wallia added to this province the whole country be- 
tween the Loire and the Pyrenees, as well as the 
greater part of Spain. 

Death of Honorius, 424. — Three barbarian king- 
doms had arisen in the empire on the death of Hono- 
rius. The greater part of his laws had for their object 
the extermination of heresy and paganism. Dissenters 
were declared incapable of serving in the public of- 
fices, and the idols and temples of the gods were de- 
stroyed. He also abolished the shows of gladiators, 
as well as all other spectacles, which were now dis- 
countenanced by religion and humanity. 



§ 3.— INVASION OP AFRICA BY THE VANDALS, AND OF 
EUROPE BY THE HUNS, UNDER VALENTINIAN IH. 

Honorius dying without family, the throne descend- 
ed to his nephew, Theodosius 11., already emperor of 
the East. But the division of the Roman iempire had 
become a public necessity ; and the son of Arcadius 
abandoned his rights to his cousin Valentinian, born 
of a second marriage between Placidia and Count Con- 
stantius. This princess was at that time at Constan- 
tinople with her son. Theodosius placed an army 
under their command to regain possession of Italy, 
where John, sumamed the Secretary, had caused him- 
self to bo proclaimed emperor. 

c 
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Valentinian IIL, 425. — The usurper, aided too 
late by the Huns, was delivered up to Placidia, by 
whom he was condemned to death. This princess 
caused the authority of her son to be acknowledged 
by the Western Romans and the auxiliary barbarians, 
and took herself the reins of government: whilst 
Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius, governed the East in 
the name of her brother. Two illustrious senators, 
the patrician ^tius, and Count Boniface, divided the 
favour of Placidia; but their rivalry compromised 
the safety of the empire, and occasioned the loss of 
Africa. 

The Vandals in Africa, 429. — Boniface, proconsul 
of Africa, being accused by ^tius, and recalled by 
the empress, refused to obey, and invited over the 
Vandals to his assistance. These barbarians, at that 
time under the command of Genseric, who had suc- 
ceeded his brother Gonderic, crossing the straits of 
Cadiz, were received in Africa by the persecuted 
Donatists and the independent Moors, all common 
enemies of the Romans. Boniface, reduced to reason 
by the counsel of St. Augustine, and having been 
pardoned by the empress, in vain attempted to defend 
his province against Genseric. His valour, seconded 
by succours from the East, was unequal to expelling 
the Vandals from Numidia and part of Carthagena, 
which the court of Ravenna abandoned by treatv 
in 435. 

Kingdom of Carthage, 439. — Favoured by this 
peace, Genseric surprised Carthage, the capital of an 
independent state, which was at this time more for- 
midable to Rome than had once been its Punic 
predecessor. Genseric, in a short time, reduced the 
whole of Roman Africa ; and Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
and the Balearic islands fell into the hands of a prince 
who rightly understood that the importance of Africa 
depended on the fleet she could command for her pro- 
tection. 

Capture of Rome, 455. — The empress Eudoxia, 
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widow of Valentinian III., forced to bestow her hand 
on the senator Petronius Maximus, the murderer and 
successor of her husband, sought to avenge both the 
crime and the outrage, by calling over Genseric into 
Italy. The Vandals landed in the port of Ostia, and 
advanced towards Rome, where the inhabitants, in 
insurrection, had just massacred the usurper. The 
city, taken without resistance, was given up to pillage ; 
whilst Carthage saw herself enriched by Roman spoil, 
and a Roman population. 

For upwards of twenty years, Genseric caused both 
the East and West to tremble, burning or destro3ring 
the fleets sent out for his destruction, and surviving 
the last catastrophe of the Roman empire. At his 
death, which happened in 477, the kingdom of the 
Vandals continued to decline, till the moment of its 
final conquest, by the victory of Belisarius over 
Gelimir, in 534. 

Power of the Huns, — From the time these bar- 
barians first appeared in Europe, they had continued 
to harass the empire by frequent incursions ; but their 
authority had extended chiefly over the Sarmatian and 
Scythian tribes. Attila, however, extended their 
power, and rendered them formidable to the Romans. 

Attila, 433—453. — This conqueror, so celebrated 
by his devastations as to be called the " Scourge of 
God" began by confirming his authority over the tri- 
butary tribes, and reduced the Geougen Tartars, whilst 
his lieutenants subdued the eastern Germans. 

442 — 450. — The court of Byzantium refusing to 
pay the stipulated tribute, the Huns passed the fron- 
tiers, devastated Thrace and Illyria, and obliged The- 
odosius II. not only to cancel the debt, but also to 
make over to them the right bank of the Danube, as 
also to deliver up the fugitive Huns who had retreated 
into the Roman provinces— 446. To avoid these 
conditions, the ministers of the emperor entered into a 
conspiracy to destroy Attila ; but the plot being dis- 
covered, reparation was exacted by the king of the 

c2 
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Huns, and the stipulations were brought into his camp 
by the consul Maximin and the historian Priscus. The- 
odosius survived but a few months this fresh humilia- 
tion ; and Marcian, by whom he was succeeded, opposed 
to the pretensions of Attila a firmness worthy the Ro- 
man of a better age. 

Invasion of Gaul, 451. — The king of the Huns 
now turned his views towards the west. He demand- 
ed the hand of Honoria, sister of Valentinian IH., 
and one-half of the empire as her dowry. Availing 
himself of the refusal as a pretext for invading Gaul, 
he passed the Rhine ; and, advancing towards the 
Loire, gave to the flames the towns already ravaged 
by the Vandals. Orleans, besieged, was delivered by 
the patrician ^tius, who pursued the Huns; and, 
aided by the Visigoths, the Franks, and the Burgun- 
dians, obtained a signal victory over them near 
Chalons on the Mame. Attila, defeated, returned 
into Germany. 

Invasion of Italy, 452. — The Huns and tributary 
hordes of Attila, traversing the Julian Alps, destroyed 
Aquila. Venetia was ravaged, and its fugitive in- 
habitants, betaking themselves to their islands, laid 
the first foundation of the city of Venice. The em- 
peror Valentinian IH., alarmed by the devastation of 
the Cisalpine, sent an embassy to the king of the 
Huns, presided by Pope St. Leo. The eloquence of 
this great pontiff imposing on the ferocious conqueror, 
Attila received the presents of the imperial court, and 
consented to abandon Italy. His death, however, de- 
livered the empire from so formidable a neighbour.— 
453. 

Dispersion of the Huns, 453, &c. — The death of 
Attila put an end to the vast and wandering dominion 
of the Huns. His numerous offspring dividing, re- 
volts broke out on all sides among the Scythian, Sla- 
vonian, and Germanic tribes. Several of the sons of 
the conqueror perished in these contests ; and Imak, 
the youngest, conducted back- the remains of the 
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nation of the Huns to Asia. On the emancipation of 
the tributary tribes, Ardaric, king of the Gepidae, 
formed an independent state between the Theiss and 
the Dniester, whilst the Ostrogoths established them- 
selves in Pannonia, under the chiefs, Walamir, Wi- 
dimir, and Theodomir. 



§ 4. — FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIBE.— 455-476. 

The last Emperors^ 455 — 476. — The invasion of 
Italy by Attila, and capture of Rome by Genseric, 
had taken place within a short time of each other ; 
and the quarter of a century comprising these events 
till the fall of the Western power, may be considered 
as the period of agony for the Roman empire. Popular 
fury had taken vengeance on the cowardly Maximin ; 
and the Rhetor Avitus, proclaimed king of the Visi- 
goths in Gaul by his disciple, Theodoric II., was de- 
throned by the Suevian Ricimir, whom he had chosen 
as master of the militia. This general, invested with 
the purple the courageous Majorian, whose virtues 
and exalted character disappointed the ambitious 
hopes of his protector. Worthy of a better age, he 
endeavoured, but in vain, to excite respect for the 
ancient manners of the Romans, and to restore public 
order, and the laws. With a view of expelling the 
Vandals from Africa, he prepared a powerful naval 
armament in the port of Carthagena ; but his generals, 
gained by the gold of Genseric, permitted the im- 
perial fleet to fall a prey to the flames. Majorian, in 
despair, returned to Italy, where he was deposed by 
his mutinous army, and delivered to the sanguinary 
Ricimir. , 

The murderer of Majorian successively disposed of 
the supreme dignity in favour of three senators, 
Severus III., Anthemius, and Olybrius, all equally 
unworthy the throne. The obscure names of these 
emperors inspire no greater interest than t\vo^^ <^^ 
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Glycarius and of Julius Nepos, who were both de- 
throned, and terminated their career, one in the honors 
of the episcopacy, and the other in his retreat at 
Salona. 

Fall of the Roman Empire, 476. — The patrician 
Orestes, formerly minister of Attila, and now master 
of the militia in Italy, invested his son Romulus 
Augustulus with the purple which he had torn from 
Julius Nepos. But the barbarians in the service of the 
empire, under the name oi federates, not obtaining from 
him a third of the lands of Italy, revolted, under the 
conduct of Odoacer, leader of the Heruli. Orestes, 
being vanquished, was murdered in Pavia ; and his son, 
barely six years of age, was banished to LucuUanum, 
in Campania, where he died shortly after ; thus was 
extinguished the power of the Caesars in a child. 

The fall of the empire in the West cannot be con- 
sidered as a revolution ; but as an event, imperceptible 
in its course, and changing nothing in the condition 
of the people, at least such as it had become by the 
invasion. The barbarians achieved their establish- 
ment in the Roman provinces ; and, in Odoacer, Italy 
received her master under the titles of Patrician and 
King. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONTINUED IRRUPTION OF THE BARBARIANS — 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FRANKS IN GAUL 

REIGN OF CLOVIS AND HIS SUCCESSORS TILL 
THE DEATH OF CLOTAIRE II. 

§ 1. — THE FBANKS B£FOB£ CLOVIS. 

History has been distorted, and evidences falsified, 
to trace into the depths of obscurity the origin of the 
French, and to discover the sources of their nation. 
Their Trojan descent, ascribed to them by some, is 
too Sidiculous for confutation, whilst their identity 
with the Gauls, as maintained by others, is too void 
of proof to render it even probable. The most com- 
monly received opinion is that they descended from 
different German tribes who dwelt on the banks of the 
Weser, and who, under the name of Franks, united in 
the third century aguinst the Romans, about the same 
time that the AUemanni, a people also formed of several 
of the Teutonic tribes, formed a confederacy between 
the Rhine, the Maine, and the Lake of Constance. 

From the reign of Gallienus, the Franks had made 
frequent incursions into Belgian Gaul. Probus, 
Constantius^ Clorus and Constantino succeeded in 
several bloody encounters against them, but they were 
finally permitted by Julian, in 358, to establish them- 
selves in Toxandria, where they became the guardians 
of the Rhine, and the doubtful defenders of Gaul. 

First Kings, 419 — 481. — Pharamond, son of Mar- 
comir, an imknown and perhaps fabulous prince, 
must not be regarded as founder of the French 
monarchy. It may rather be ascribed to Clodiou^ 
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who, passing the Rhine, prosecuted his incursions as 
far as the Somme, where he was vanquished hy 
iEtius. After him, a. prince of the same family, 
named Merovius (Merovee) was proclaimed on the 
shields of the Salian Franks in 448, and gave his 
name to the first race of French kings. His son 
Childeric was at first expelled for his excesses, but 
he was afterwards recalled by his subjects, who, during 
his absence, had recognized the authority of Count 
Egidius. Childeric made war against the Visigoths 
on the banks of the Loire, and in the mean time the 
Ripuary Franks fixed themselves in Cologne. Chil- 
deric died at Toumay. From his unlawful marriage 
with Basina, wife of the king of the Thuringians, was 
bom Hludowigch or Clovis, the real conqueror of Gaul. 

§ 2. SEIGN OF CLOVIS. — 481-511. 

State of Gaul, — When Clovis, at the head of a 
petty tribe, undertook the conquest of Gaul, this 
country was divided into four sovereignties. 1. The 
Romans were still in possession of some of the pro- 
vinces between the Somme and the Loire. 2. The 
Armoricans of maritime Gaul had effected their inde- 
pendence, and contested the third Lyonnaise with the 
fugitive Britons. 3. The Burgundians had extended 
their possessions from the Upper Rhine to the Medi- 
terranean, and from the Upper Loire as far as the 
Alps ; and — 4. The first Narbonnaise, the three Aqui- 
taines, and the greater part of Spain, were held by the 
Visigoths. Of these different elements, united by the 
victorious Franks, was formed the French nation. 

Battle of Soissons, 486. — Clovis, traversing the 
Ardennes, at the head of five thousand warriors, came 
up with the patrician Syagrius near Soissons, and 
seizing on the place, established his residence in that 
city. The Roman general, who had taken refuge at 
the court of Toulouse, was surrendered by Alaric 11. 
to the vengeance of the king of the Franks. Roman 
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Gaul submitted to the victor, and the affections of 
the conquered were conciliated by Clovis some years 
afterwards, through his marriage with the catholic 
princess Clotilda, niece of Gondebaud king of the 
Burgundians, 493. 

Battle of Tolbiac, 496.— The Allemans or Sua- 
bians having invaded the kingdom of the Ripuary 
Franks, Clovis marched to the succour of their king 
Sigebert, and cut in pieces the greater part of the 
enemy near Tolbiac. The vanquished troops repass- 
ing the Rhine, one part claimed the protection of 
Theodoric, king of Italy, and the other acknowledged 
themselves tributary to the Franks, 497. Clovis had 
promised, during the engagement, to embrace the 
religion of Clotilda, should the God of the christians 
give him the victory. He kept his word, and was 
baptized with many of his warriors. His conversion 
was attended with the most fortunate results, as it 
determined the free cities of Armorica to acknowledge 
his laws. The Britons were afterwards compelled to 
a tributary subjection, and the Count Budic obliged 
to renounce the title of king which he had arrogated. 

War against the Burgundians, 500. — King Gon- 
debaud had deprived and put to death his brother 
Chilperic, father of Clotilda. Clovis declared war 
against him, after entering into a secret treaty with 
Godegiselle, another brother of Gondebaud, and the 
defection of this prince procured the Franks an easy 
victory. The Burgundians, vanquished near Dijon, 
were pursued and besieged in Avignon. A treaty 
between the two princes put an end to the war ; but 
Gondebaud having avenged himself on Godegiselle, 
hostilities were again commenced. Clovis, sustained 
by Theodoric, seized a second time on the kingdom 
of Burgundy, and would only accord peace on condi- 
tion that his enemy should embrace the catholic 
religion. The province of Marseilles was delivered 
up to the Ostrogoths. 

War against the Visigoths^ 507. — Under pretext o€ 
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delivering southern Gaul from the oppression of the 
heretics, Clovis declared war against the Visigoths. 
Their king, Alaric IL, was vanquished and slain in 
the battle of Vouill6. The conqueror then marched 
against Bordeaux, and seized on that city, as also on 
Toulouse, the capital of the Visigoths ; whilst Thierry, 
eldest son of the king of the Franks, overran Au- 
vergne, and formed a junction with the Burgundians. 
But the combined armies were beaten near Aries bv 
the troops of Theodoric, sent too late to the succour 
of his son-in-law, Alaric II. The Ostrogoths re- 
covered Septimania, which remained attached to the 
destinies of Spain. The Franks retained the three 
Aquitaines, and the Burgundians confined themselves 
within their first limits. 

508. — The victorious Clovis received from the 
emperor Anastasius, the insignia of the consulate, 
and fixed his residence at Paris. His glory was 
complete, but his power appeared too limited. To 
increase it, he caused to be put to death the four 
princes of his family who reigned over the Frank 
tribes at Cologne, Terouane, Cambray, and Mans. 
Thus was the whole nation of the Franks united under 
the same sceptre, but the premature death of Clovis, 
which happened in 511, caused its after-division. 



§ 3. — THE FRANKS UNDBB THE SONS OP CLOVIS 511-561. 

On the death of Clovis, the kingdom was divided 
among his four sons. Thierry, by a former marriage, 
reigned in Metz over the eastern Franks or Austra- 
sians ; Clodomir, the eldest son of Clotilda, was king 
of Orleans ; Childebert I., of Paris ; and Clotaire I., 
of Soissons. The division was made irregularly, that 
the four inheritors might be interested in the assist- 
ance of each other. 

Conquest of Thuringia, 530. — Thierry declared 
war against Hermanfred, king of the Thuringians, 
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whom he had assisted against his two hrother», and 
from whom he had not received the stipulated return. 
Seconded by Clotaire, he had invaded the estates of 
this prince, and caused him to be murdered, in an in- 
terview which took place between them. Thuringia 
was afterwards united to Austrasia. 

Conquest of Burgundy^ 523 — 534. — The three 
sons of Clotilda formed a league against the son of 
Gondebaud. In the first war, king Sigismond was 
made prisoner at St. Maurice, and put to death by 
Clodimir, near Orleans. But this cruel prince soon 
afterwards perished, whilst fighting against the Bur- 
gundians at Veseronca ; and his sons were assassinated 
by order of their uncles, who divided the kingdom of 
.Orleans among themselves. The war, which had for 
a time ceased, recommenced in 533 ; and the follow- 
ing year, Gondomar, who had succeeded his brother 
Sigismond, fell into the power of the kings of the 
Franks, who remained masters of his kingdom. But 
the vanquished nation retained its own laws, its pa- 
tricians, and form of government. 

War with the Visigoths, 531-534-542. — Septima- 
nia was invaded by Childebert, who passed the Py- 
renees to rescue his sister Clotilda from the cruel 
treatment of her husband Amalric. The Goths had 
put to death their king at Barcelona ; and, unable to 
prevent the Franks from advancing as far as Toledo, 
they consented to resign the daughter of Clovis to her 
brother. Theodobert, son of Thierry, seized on the 
province of the Albigenses, and that of Rouergue. 
Childebert and Clotaire afterwards declared war against 
Theudis, successor of Amalric, and besieged Sara- 
gossa. Obliged to raise the siege, they repassed the 
Pyrenees, bearing with them the relics of Saint Vin- 
cent. 

War with the Ostrogoths, 539 — 554. — Theodobert, 
king of Austrasia, had promised to assist Vitiges, king 
of Italy, as also the emperor Justinian, each of whom 
had sacrificed to Theodobert his right to Provence^ 
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He accordingly passed the Alps, not indeed to suc- 
cour, but oppose both Ostrogoths and Greeks, whom 
he had deceived by contradictory alliances. But his 
army was destroyed by hunger and disease. Under 
the reign of his son Theodobald, the Dukes of Leut- 
haris and Bucelin, led a body of 75,000. Germans into 
Italy, who were met and cut to pieces at Casilin, by 
the patrician Narses, in 554. (See following chap.) 

Clotaire /., sole King, 558—561. — The sons of 
Clodomir had been put to death, and Theodobald dying 
without posterity, only daughters remained of the 
family of Childebert. Clotaire became thus possessed 
of the whole power, and united under his laws the 
sovereignty of Clovis, of Burgundy, and other pro- 
vinces. The reduction of the Southern Saxons, who 
had joined the insurgent Thuringians, had added fur- 
ther to the influence of the nation ; but the death of 
Clotaire caused a fresh division of the empire. 



§ 4. — FROM THE DEATH OF CLOTAIRE I. TO THAT OF 

CLOTAIRE n. — 561-628. 

Clotaire I. left four sons : Sigibert I., king of 
Austrasia; Chilperic I., of Soissons ; Caribert, of 
Paris ; and Gontran, of Orleans and Burgundy. In 
the same manner as on the death of Clovis, the par- 
tition was again irregular ; but to such a degree, that 
many cities were divided, which produced endless 
quarrels among the brothers. These elements of dis- 
cord were increased by the death of Caribert, whose 
possessions were dismembered by his three brothers. 

564 — 567. — Whilst Sigibert was occupied in de- 
fending Austrasia against the Avari, Chilperic took 
occasion of his absence to seize on some of the con- 
tested towns ; from whence arose a first civil war of 
little importance. The reconciliation of the two 
princes was followed by a double alliance, which was 
calculated apparently to strengthen their domestic 
union; Sigibert and Chilperic married two sisters — 
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Bmnehaut and Galswintlie, daughters of Athanagilde, 
king of the Visigoths. But the king of Soissons, 
having put to death his wife, to marry the sanguinary 
Fredegonda, Brunehaut vowed to avenge her sister, 
and punish the usurper. 

Civil War, 667— 675.— The hatred of Brunehaut 
and Fredegonda was the cause of a civil war which 
should devastate France during half a century, and 
involve the royal household in crimes and enmities. 
The Austrasians defeated the Neustrians at every 
point, and Chilperic was himself hesieged in the town 
ofToumay. Sigibert, however, was assassinated by 
an emissary of Fredegonda, at the moment of being 
proclaimed king by the Neustrians. Chilperic, on 
this, recovered his kingdom. Brunehaut was thrown 
into captivity, and her young son, Childebert, rescued 
from the vengeance of Fredegonda, was carried into 
Austrasia, where the government had been seized on 
by the Leudes. 

Incursions of the Lombards, 672 — 676. — These 
barbarians, who had recently arrived in Italy, under 
the command of Alboin, passed the Alps several times, 
and advanced through the vallies of the Iser and 
Darantia, as far as the Rhone. Amatus^ patrician 
of Burgundy, died whilst engaged in war against 
them ; but they were vanquished by his successor, 
Mummol, near Estoublons, and forced to retreat into 
Italy — 676. Some years afterwards, Childebert II., 
ally of the emperor Maurice, made just reprisals on 
the possessions of the Lombards, who were subjected 
to tribute in 617. 

Continuation of the Civil Wars, 576, &c.~ Gontran, 
desiring to arrest the encroachments of Chilperic, 
adopted Childebert II., who ungratefully returned his 
kindness, and formed an alliance with the king of 
Soissons. Peace was, however, concluded ; but Frede- 
gonda, to possess undivided authority, caused her hus- 
band to be assassinated, in 684 ; and governed in the 
name of her son, Clotaire II., an infant scarcely three 
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years old. Contentions again commenced, and war 
broke forth afresh in the South ; occasioned, by the 
ephemeral usurpation of Gundovald, and also by an 
enterprise of the Franks against Septimania, which 
remained in the power of the Visigoths. 

Treaty ofAndelot, 587. — To conciliate the different 
interests, and prevent fresh contentions, Gontran, 
Childebert, and Brunehaut, in concert with the barons, 
concluded the famous treaty of Andelot, which in- 
sured the succession of the kingdom of Burgundy to 
the king of Austrasia, leaving the Leudes in the 
hereditary possession of their benefices. Childebert 
did not long enjoy the bequest of his uncle ; and his 
two sons, Theodobert II. and Thierry II., once more 
separated Burgundy from Austrasia, which for a mo- 
ment had been united. 

602. — After depriving Clotaire II. of part of his 
estates, the two sons of Childebert II. marched against 
the Basques, or Gascons, who had quitted the moun- 
tains of Cantabria to invade Novempopulania. This 
warlike tribe submitted to the authority of the Merov- 
ingian kings, and received Genialis as duke over them. 

End of the Civil War, 605-613.— War broke out 
between Thierry II. and Theodobert II. for the pos- 
session of Alsacia, which was disputed between them. 
Theodobert was conquered at Tolbiacin 612, and be- 
headed by order of his brother, who himself died the 
year following. Brunehaut, seconded by the patrician 
JProtadius, endeavoured in vain to secure the crown 
to one of the sons of Thierry, but Clotaire II. obtained 
the mastery ; he attached also the Austrasian Leudes 
to his side, whose pretensions had been repressed by 
the most violent measures on the part of Brunehaut. 
This aged queen, delivered up to the sons of Frede- 
gonda, died by the cruellest torments. 

613-628. — Clotaire II. united the whole monarchy; 
and by a prudent edict, rendered in a national assembly 
at Paris, he reformed the kingdom, and maintained 
tranquillity till his death. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONTINUATION AND END OP THE BARBARIAN 

INVASION ESTABLISHMENT AND SUPREMACY 

OF THE OSTROGOTHS IN ITALY— ORIGIN OF 
THE KINGDOM OF THE LOMBARDS AND EX- 
ARCHATE OF RAVENNA INVASION OF GREAT 

BRITAIN BY THE ANGLO-SAXONS — EMIGRATION 
OF THE SLA VI, THE AVARI AND BULGARIANS. 

§ 1. — BEIGN or THEODORIC THE GREAT. 489-526. 

The eastern Goths, delivered from the yoke of the 
Huns by the defeat of Irnak, in 455, had fixed 
themselves in Pannonia, by consent of the emperor 
Marcian ; and the defence of the Danube was confided 
to them by that prince. They were under the com- 
mand of three brothers, Walamir, Theodomir, and 
Widimir. Theodoric, son of Theodomir, had been 
brought up as a hostage at the court of the emperor 
Leo I., and adopted by him. On the death of his 
father and uncles, he was received as king by the 
Walamir Ostrogoths. The services rendered by 
Theodoric to Zeno against the usurper Basiliscus, 
procured for him the titles of patrician and consul. 
But the defection of the Triarian Goths, provoking 
also that of the Walamirs, Theodoric saw himself 
compelled to make war against the eastern Romans. 
To repel so formidable an enemy, the court of Byzan- 
tium confided to him the government of Italy, invit- 
ing him at the same time to assert his right to that 
distinction. 

Conquest of Itali/, 489 — 493. — The Ostrogoths 
accordingly set out for Italy, dispersing the different 
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tribes of the Gepidae, the Slavi, and Bulgarians, sent 
to oppose their passage. After conquering the mer- 
cenary troops of Odoacer, on the banks of the Sontius, 
Theodoric made himself master of Histria and 
Venetia, and gained a second victory over 'his rival 
near Verona. The conqueror, however, met with 
some reverses in Liguria, but a reinforcement of 
Visigoths restored his good fortune. The king of 
the Heruli, again defeated on the Adige, took refuge 
in Ravenna, where he was besieged by the Goths. 
During the blockade, which occupied two years, 
Theodoric received the submission of Rome and of all 
Italy ; and, to conciliate his favour, Sicily was also 
ceded to him by its king Trasimond. 

493. — Odoacer, despairing of being able to make 
good a longer resistance, at length yielded to the con- 
queror, on condition • of participating in the govern- 
ment of Italy ; he was, however, put to death, in the 
midst of a banquet, by order of Theodoric soon after- 
wards. Like the later Caesars, he fixed his residence 
at Ravenna, taking the title of king of Italy, and 
causing himself to be recognized as such by the 
emperor Anastasius. 

Without quitting Italy, Theodoric added to his 
kingdom Illyria, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rhaetia. 
The Bavarians acknowledged themselves tributary, 
and certain of the German tribes solicited his patron- 
age, to escape the power of Clovis. A war with the 
Burgundians gained him the second Narbonaise, the 
victory of Aries the remainder of Provence with 
Septimania ; and the minority of his grandson Amal- 
aric produced a temporary reunion of the two great 
states founded by the Goths. 

Foreign affairs, — Theodoric applied himself in the 
first place to conciliate, by his deference, the court of 
Byzantium, and wished to persuade the emperor 
Anastasius that the imperial power had suffered no 
deterioration in Italy. But when more convincing 
proof than that of homage was required at his hands^ 

D 
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be threw ofif the mask of fealty and submission, and 
boldly asserted the independence^f his crown. With 
regard to the barbarian kings, he ha,d art sufficient to 
make them nearly all dependent on himself, either by 
the ties of family or by his protection. 

GovemmenU — The conqueror of Italy, desirous 
that his empire might repose on the basis of territorial 
property and the force of arms, distributed among his 
warriors a third part of the conquered lands, with 
reservation of due honours in return for their military 
service. By prohibiting their attendance in the 
schools, he rendered them incapable of civil employ- 
ments, the whole of which remained in the hands of 
the Romans ; the two nations were thus divided ac- 
cording to their separate capacities, but subjected to 
the same civil law, which however was merely that of 
the Romans modified by the edicfr of Theodoric. 

The royalty, thus modelled on imperial authority, 
was, like it, also absolute ; for it does not appear that 
the armed meetings, which took place every year, bore 
any part in the public deliberations. The laws dis- 
cussed in the council of state were communicated, for 
form's sake, to the senate of Rome, the shadow of 
which had been still preserved by Theodoric, as well 
as that of the whole administrative hierarchy of the 
empire. The ancient order was only changed by the 
establishment of Gothic counts, who were charged to 
decide legal cases among the barbarians, and to com- 
mand the public forces. These consisted of the 
national army^ which, though always in readiness, was 
seldom employed, and of the mercenary troops, to 
whom was confided the tranquillity of the interior and 
safety of the frontiers. The coast, frequently as- 
sailed by the Greeks or infested by pirates, was 
defended by a number of light vessels called dromones 
or privateers. 

Agriculture and the mechanical arts flourished in 
the enjoyment of civil liberty, whilst the division of the 
lands was attended with increased product ; thus Italy, 
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formerly at the mercy of Africa and Sicily, now saw 
herself in a condition to supply the necessities of her 
own inhabitants. The taxes were levied without dif- 
ficulty, and procured to the prince a means of repair- 
ing the evils of invasion, of giving life to industry, 
and of displaying the royal magnificence in monu- 
ments either of public utility or ostentation. Theo- 
doric was a generous patron of letters and of arts, 
whilst his friends and ministers were chosen from 
amongst the most celebrated men of the age. In 
the number were the Consul Boethius, Bishop £n- 
nodius, and chiefly the Praetorian Prefect Cassiodorus, 
the last of whom became the glorious instrument, 
or probably the promoter^ of the expansive ideas of 
Theodoric* 

In matters of religion this great man evinced an 
intellect superior to the times. With the rest of his 
nation he professed the errors of Arian, but was 
never misled by sectarian views. He was neither 
harsh nor intolerant, and if at times he betrayed any 
partiality, it was always in favour of Catholicism. 
His tolerance was shaken only on one occasion, and 
this was when the emperor Justinian commencing a 
persecution of the Arians in the east, Theodoric 
threatened to use reprisals on the catholics. The 
dread of persecution spread throughout Italy, and 
some ambitious persons, taking advantage of the 
general discontent, entered into a conspiracy which 
was discovered. But Boethius and his father-in-law, 
Symmachus, who had been implicated in the plot, 
were cruelly tortured and put to death without trial. 
Theodoric, too late, was made aware of their innocence, 
and his remorse on the occasion troubled his reason, 
and probably hastened his own end, 526. 

526. — On the death of Theodoric, the Gothic em- 
pire was divided between his two grandsons. Ama- 
laric, son of Alaric H., was proclaimed king by the 
Visigoths of Spain ; whilst Athalaric, offspring of a 
marriage between Amalasontes and a prince of the 

d2 
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family of Theodoric, was chosen by the Ostrogoths. 
This child reigned under the guardianship of his 
mother, but died shortly afterwards. 

§ 2. — DECLINE AND FALL OF THE GOTHIC KINGDOM, 

534-554. 

534-536. — The death of Athalaric depriving his 
mother of a power which jshe had exercised in the 
interest of the Romans, Amalasontes employed every 
means to promote the election of her cousin Theodat, 
on his promise to divide with her the sovereign 
authority. Disappointed in her expectations, she was 
about to quit Italy, when she was thrown into con- 
finement and put to death by order of Theodat. This 
serving as a pretext to the emperor Justinian, Belisa- 
rius, the conqueror of the African Vandals, was sent 
against him. Sicily submitted without a blow, Naples 
and Rome fell into the hands of the Roman general, 
and Theodat was finally slain by his own followers, 
whilst secretly negociating his submission. 

536-540. — Vitiges, elected in room of Theodat, 
entered into an alliance with the Franks and Persians 
against the eastern empire. Betrayed by the Franks, 
and abandoned by the Italians, he gave himself up at 
Ravenna, in 540, and finished his days in an honour- 
able but short captivity. Belisarius, calumniated at 
court, was recalled by Justinian and sent against the 
Persians. 

541-552. — The absence of Belisarius reanimated 
the courage of the Goths, and the genius of Totila 
their king raised for a moment their drooping for- 
tunes. Conqueror of the Greeks at Faenza, this 
warrior, in a short time, recovered not only Rome but 
the greater part of Italy. The court of Byzantium 
hastened, in dismay, to restore Belisarius to the com- 
mand of the army ; but this hero, destitute of re- 
sources, confined his successes to the retaking of 
Rome, which was now almost deserted. He soon 
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aft^er solicited and obtained his recall, 548. The 
eunuch Narsed was then charged with the conduct of 
the war, and gained the victory of Lentagio, in which 
Totila was mortally wounded. This defeat decided 
the fate of Italy, 552. 

553-554. — Teias, successor of Totila, endeavour- 
ed, but in vain, to sustain the unequal contest ; he 
was vanquished and slain at Cumae. Two auxiliary 
bodies of Franks, arriving too late to his assistance, 
were defeated on the banks of the Lake Garda, and cut 
in pieces near Casilin. Some weak attempts were after- 
wards made by Aligem, brother of Teias, but with no 
better effect than that of producing a capitulation. 
The remainder of the Gothic nation abandoned Italy, 
which once more became an imperial province. 

554-568.— Italy was now governed fifteen years 
by Narses, in quality of Duke, or e;carch ; but his 
cupidity rendering him odious to the Romans, the 
senate addressed themselves to Justinian II., desiring 
his recall. The empress Sophia having insulted the 
disgrace of the eunuch by an outrageous letter, Narses 
turned all his thoughts on revenge, and invited over 
the Lombards to the conquest of Italy. 



§3.— INVASION OF ITALY BT THE LOMBARDS, 

568. 

This people, originally from the banks of the 
Oder, and long wanderers on the left of the Danube, 
had been attracted by Justinian into Pannonia, after 
the death of Theodoric. Whilst Alboin commanded 
the Lombards, the Avari, arriving from the depths 
of Asia, united with these barbarians to attack the 
Gepidae. Cunimund, the last of the successors of 
Ardaric, was slain in combat by the hand of Alboin, 
who espoused his daughter Rosamond. Dacia, being 
lihraded, remained in the power of the Khan of the 
Avari, whilst the Lombards returned into Pannonia 
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laden with booty. — 566. Two years after this expe- 
dition they were invited into Italy. 

Alhoin^ 568-573. — The whole nation of the Lom- 
bards, joined by a numerous body of Saxons and 
Bavarians who shared their fortunes, crossed the 
Julian Alps. Carniola and Venetia, as also the greater 
part of Transpadanian Italy, yielded to Alboin with- 
out a blow. The chief cities opened their gates to 
the conqueror, who caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Italy at Milan. Whilst one part of his army 
blockaded Pavia, Alboin crossed the Po, and subdued 
Liguria, Emelia, Tuscany, Ombria, and probably 
Samnium. On his return, he made himself master 
of Pavia, which he chose as the capital of his 
kingdom. 

The conquests of the Lombards were divided into 
thirty-six duchies, the government of which was 
assigned to the chief companions of Alboip. These 
duchies, of which the most considerable were those of 
Friuli, Spoleto, and Beneventum, soon afterwards be- 
came hereditary. 

The whole coast of Italy, from the mouth of the 
Po to that of the Amo, besides Genoa, and some 
few towns in the interior, remained in the power of 
the eastern emperors, forming a province governed 
by an exarch, who resided at Ravenna. Many of 
the maritime towns, such as Venice, Naples, Amalfij 
&c., commenced from this time to render themselves 
independent of the court of Byzantium. The dura- 
tion of the exarchate, beginning at the arrival of 
Longinus, in 568, naturally terminated on the capture 
of Ravenna by the Lombards in 752. 

Death of Alboin^ 573.— After an agitated reign of 
five years, the conqueror of Italy met his death by 
command of his wife Rosamond, whose filial sorrow 
he had irritated by forcing her to drink from the 
skull of her father Cunimond, This criminal queen 
screened herself from the fury of the Lombards by 
flight, and, with her seducer Hemilchild, took refuge 
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in Ravenna ; she now desired to betray her lover, but 
discovering her intentions, he obliged her to partake 
with himself of poison. 

Aristocracy i 575-585. — On the violent death of 
Cleph, successor of Alboin, the Dukes of Lombardy 
allowed the throne to remain vacant, substituting a 
federative government in its room ; but intestine 
divisions, and the necessity of uniting against the 
Greeks and Franks, induced them again to adopt a 
monarchy. 

Autharis, Agilulfe, Rotharis, 585, &c. — King Au- 
tharis, son of Cleph, recovered the lost provinces, and 
advanced as far as the straits of Rhoegium. Having 
conquered the Greeks, he gained also an important 
victory over the Franks, but was unable to prevent 
their frequent incursions. The widow of Autharis, 
the prudent Theodelinda, having given as king to the 
Lombards a courageous and pacific prince, in the per- 
son of Agilulfe, the nation for the first time enjoyed 
tranquillity, and through the united efforts of both, 
seconded by Pope Gregory, the Christian religion 
was diffused among the Lombards, agriculture was 
encouraged, and civilization introduced amongst these 
barbarous people. 

But good laws were still wanting, and Rotharis 
was chosen law-giver to the victors of Italy. After 
restoring order to the state, and conquering ma- 
ritime Liguria, this prinee published at Pavia, in a 
diet held in 643, a code of laws, which was amended 
and developed under the reigns of Grimoald and 
Luitprand. The names of these two kings alone 
deserve to be rescued from the oblivion attendant 
on the anarchy which followed the death of Rotharis. 

§ 4. — INVASION OP THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Before its conquest by the Romans, Britain was 
inhabited to the north by the Caledonians, who were 
divided into Picts and Scots; to the west, by the 
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Welsh, Welches, or Cambrians; and to the south- 
east and centre, by the Logrians. The eflfbrts of the 
emperors had been unable to subdue the Caledonians, 
and Roman-Britain was continually assailed by these 
hardy mountaineers, in spite of the two intrenchments 
opposed by Adrian and Severus to their incursions. 

The empire, assailed on all sides by the barbarians, 
the court of Ravenna saw itself obliged to recall 
those legions, which could alone have defended its 
British possessions. Restored, or rather condemned, 
to their former independence, the Britons united to 
repel the Picts and Scots, and named a Penteyrn> 
or dictator, who was charged with the common de- 
fence. 

But the Caledonians persisted in their devasta- 
tions, and the Britons in vain implored the assistance 
of the patrician ^tius^ then master of militia in the 
Gauls. 

Descent of the Saxonsy 448. — ^Pressed by their 
enemies, the degenerate Britons were unable to de- 
fend themselves, and the Penteym, Vortigern, invited 
over the Saxons of Holstein and Jutland to their 
assistance. Fifteen hundred of these pirates, under 
the conmiand of Hengist and Horsa, landed on the 
coasts of Britain, and defeated the Picts and Scots 
near Stamford, obtaining the isle of Thanet and a 
promised tribute, as a reward for their services. 

Kingdom of Kent, 455.-«-Dissensions arising be- 
tween the colonists and Britons, a bloody war ensued, 
in which Vortigern and his son Vortimir were defeated 
by Hengist, who established himself in the territory 
fof Cantium, or Kent, thus founding the first Saxon 
kingdom. 

Kingdom of Sussex, 491. — The Saxons, daily re- 
inforced by fresh bodies of adventurers, continued 
their agressions. Ella, supported by Hengtst, de- 
feated the pentejrm Ambrosius, and founded the 
kingdom of Sussex. 

Emgdom qf Wessexy 516. — The defeat and death 
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of Nazaleod, successor of Ambrosius, threw into the 
power of Cerdic, and his companions, the country to 
the south-west of the Logrians, which formed the 
kingdom of Wessex. 

The progress of the enemy was arrested by Arthur, 
prince of Caerlion, who, about 520, gained over the 
Saxons the victory of Bardon Hill, and whose 
exploits saved the independence of the Cambrian 
nation. 

Kingdom of Essex, 526. — The enfeebled Saxons 
now separating, Erkenwin detached the kingdom of 
Essex from that of Kent. 

Descent of the Angles, 547. — The Angles, in their 
turn, abandoned their dwellings on ' the banks of the 
Eyder, and following the example of the Saxons, 
established themselves in Britain. 

Kingdom of Northumberland, 547. — Conducted by 
Edda and his twelve sons, they landed at Flam- 
borough, and seized on all the country between the 
Humber and the Forth. The conquest of the Angles 
was divided, after the death of Edda, into the king- 
doms of Deira and Bemicia, but they were united by 
Ethelfred in 590, and the whole country took the 
name of Northumberland. 

Kingdom of East Anglia, 571. — A body of Angles, 
detached from the army of Edda, had already formed 
a colony along the coast, when Offa, one of their 
chiefs, assumed the title of king of East Anglia. 

Kingdom of Mercia, 584. — A few years afterwards 
Crida established the kingdom of Mercia, on the 
limits of Cambria, which was the last of the seven 
states founded by the Germans in the isle of Albion, 
and known in history under the name of the Hep- 
tarchy. 

The result of this Anglo Saxon invasion was the 
destruction, exile, or servitude of the British popula- 
tion. A part of the vanquished sought refuge in 
Wales and Cornwall, and successfully defended their 
national independence. They formed five soverel^w 
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principalities, and were for a time united, in 843, 
by Roderick the Great. The Britons of the Southern 
coasts took refuge in great numbers in Armorica, 
where, for a long period, they constituted a nation, 
and which from them took the name of Brittany. 

§ 5. — EMIGRATION OF THE 8LAVI. 

The Slavonian tribes may be classed according to 
the three principal directions taken by them on quit- 
ting their native land. 

1. Northern Slavonians. — -A name given to the 
Slavi properly so called, who, towards the beginning 
of the fifth century were driven back towards the 
north, into the countries of Finland. They founded 
a town on Lake Ilman, called Slavensk, the ruins of 
which are supposed to exist in Staroe-Goroditsche. 
At the same epoch, according to a plausible hypo- 
thesis, the Roxolani, a mixture of the Rossi and 
Alani, built Kieff, on the Borysthena ; but, expelled 
in their turn by other barbarians, these primitive 
Russians joined themselves to the Northern Slavi, 
and, together with them, founded the city of Novo- 
gorod, so long the metropolis of the North. 

2. Western Slavi, — The Venedi. or Vendi, estab- 
lished themselves towards the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, between the Elbe and the Baltic, in those 
countries deserted by the expatriation of the Suevi 
and other German people. Their chief tribes were 
the Obotrites, the Wilses, the Lusasians, and the 
Pomeranians, who fixed themselves near the coast ; 
whilst the Moravians, the Tchequi and the Leckhi 
or Polenii spread over the interior of more powerful 
states, two of which continue to exist to the present 
day. 

Towards the year 550, the Tchequi, driven by the 
Marcomanjii from the country of the ancient Boiars, 
took the name of Bohemians. They founded the re- 
public of Prague, which was afterwards subdued by 
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the Avari. A Frank merchant, named Samon, having 
delivered them from this foreign yoke, the Tchequi 
formed once more a national hody ; and their con- 
federation acquiring some consistency, they chose a 
single chief in the person of Premislas, of whom, 
however, nothing is known but the name. 

The Poles themselves have a no better authenticated 
origin. They are supposed to have descended from 
the Leckes, or Folenians, who, under the conduct of 
Leckh, their first Woivode, quitted the environs of 
Kieff about the year 550. The cities of Poznau and 
Gnezne retrace their origin to this perhaps fabulous 
conqueror ; whilst Cracow received its name from 
Cracus, who built, it is said, this ancient capital of 
Poland. From an early period the country fell a 
prey to aristocratical dissensions, which retarded its 
interests, and exposed it to the attacks of its neigh- 
bours. Another Premislas rescued his nation, and 
was proclaimed kroly or king, in 750. 

3. Southern Slavi, — The Antes, or Slavi, of the 
Black Sea, appeared to the north of Dacia towards 
527. Like the Moravians and^ohemians, they were 
subdued by the Avari ; but after the defeat of the 
Khan Baian before Constantinople, in 626, they rose 
against their oppressors, and were allowed by the em- 
peror;Heraclius to establish themselves in Illyria. Such 
is the origin of the ancient kingdoms, or Bannats, of 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, Bosnia, and Servia. The 
lUyrian Slavi gave themselves up to piracy, and their 
vessels long continued to infest the Adriatic and 
Archipelago. 

The maritime cities of Trau and Zara resisted the 
barbarians who had devastated the whole country. 
Spalatro and Ragusa, founded by the fugitives from 
Salona and Epidaurus, remained equally under the 
authority of the enjperors, and formed part of the 
province, or Theme, of Dalmatia. 
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§ 6. — THB AVARI AND BULGARIANS. 

The Avaru — These people, so often confounded 
with the Huns, were the remains of the great nation 
of the Geougenese-Tatars, who, from the year 402, 
had suhdued the country ahout the Altaian mountains, 
and who were destroyed in 552, hy the Turks and 
Chinese. On the ruins of this people, the Khan 
Dysahulus had founded a powerful empire, from 
which afterwards sprung the Khozares and Seljou- 
cides, who rendered themselves so formidable to the 
Eastern Empire. 

The Ogors, escaping the destruction of the Geou- 
genese, to which tribe they belonged, sought safety 
from their enemies in flight. Headed by their Khan 
Varkhouni, they crossed the Volga, and arriving in 
Europe under the name of the Avari, they were 
invited by the Emperor Justinian to establish them- 
selves in Dacia, in order to oppose the Gepidae and 
Lombards — 558. We have shewn how Baian, their 
chief, conquered the Gepidae ; they also subdued the 
Antes, the Moravians* the Tchequi, and Bulgarians. 

For a long time formidable to the empire by his 
incursions, this conqueror was at length defeated be- 
fore Byzantium, in 626, and his overthrow was the 
signal of revolt to the tributary people. Notwith- 
standing, the authority of the Avari continued to be 
long acknowledged in both Pannonias, nor was it en- 
tirely destroyed but by Charlemagne in 799. 

Bulgarians, — ^This nation, originally from the banks 
of the Volga, advancedly in the reign of the emperor 
Zeno, towards the Borysthenes and Dniester. During 
the two centuries that the Bulgarians occupied the 
country, the Greek empire was frequently exposed 
to incursions, made by them in common with the 
Slavi or Avari. When the death of Baian had re- 
stored liberty to the barbarians, they acknowledged 
no other authority but that of their chief, Couvrates. 

On the death of Couvrates, the Bulgarians divided 
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themselves under his two sons. One of these, named 
Alezecus, was invited into Italy by a Duke of Bene- 
ventum, who established his tribe in the environs of 
Molissa. Asparouk, with the greater part of the 
nation, commenced by ravaging Thrace, and after- 
wards sold his alliance to the emperor Constantine 
Pogonatus^ from whom he received Moesia Deserta, 
in 679. Asparouk may be considered as the founder 
of the first kingdom of Bulgaria. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE GERMANIC INSTITUTIONS 
INTRODUCED BY THE CONQUEST INTO THE RO- 
MAN PROVINCES. 

§ 1.— ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BARBARIANS AND THE 

DIVISION or LANDS. 

The progress of the invasion once arrested, the 
different German tribes found themselves stationary 
in those provinces where, by the impulsion of war, 
they had been transported ; and the victors became 
attached to the conquered soil, by appropriating to 
themselves a part of the Roman property and of her 
enslaved colons. The Burgundians and Visigoths 
seized on two thirds of the lands ; the Heruli, Ostro- 
goths, and Lombards, on one third ; and the Anglo- 
Saxons oD the whole. It is unknown in what pro- 
portion the Vandals, the Suevi, and the Franks, took 
possession of the territory conquered by their arms, 
but the partial spoliation was in every case compen- 
sated by the abolition of those taxes on property 
which had been imposed under the empire. 

In order to interest the new proprietors in a com- 
mon defence, and in the maintenance of established 
order, the barbarian laws opposed obstacles to the 
alienation of those portions of land which, had fallen 
to the victors on the conquest. By the Burgundian 
code this was formally prohibited ; and, by that of 
the Franks, daughters could not succeed to the Salic 
lands, which were no other than those primitive 
shares received at the general partition. 

In every state founded by the barbarians, three 
kinds of lands are to be distinguished. 
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1st. The Alodial^ or free lands, termed in Latin 
sortes barbariccB, and resulting from the conquest. 
But it appears that those Roman estates which were 
unincumbered by any demand, were also attached to 
these domains. 

2nd. The Beneficiary or Fiscal Lands, detached 
by the kings from the public domain, as rewards to 
their Leudes or Fideles, These were either revoca- 
ble^ lifehold or hereditary, and entailed special duties 
or certain charges. 

3rd. The Censive or Tributary Lands, the pos- 
session of which among the hereditary colons was, 
however, conditional, or subject to the payment of an 
annual tax. This species of tenure existed under 
the Romans, and was accepted by the barbarians. 

In course of time, a revolution took place in the 
nature of these three kinds of property. Free lands 
became subject to taxation, whilst the first class 
went towards forming those benefices which, under 
the name of fiefs, were exempt from all public 
charges ; and the tributary portions became the sole 
property of those who had hitherto held them but as 
tenants. 



§ 2. — PERSONAL ESTATE. 

The two great divisions which at first present 
themselves, are, 1st, that of the Barbarians and the 
Romans, and 2nd, that of the Freed-men and the 
Slaves. But the conquerors having speedily adopted 
the distinctions already recognized by the Romans, 
we may proceed to divide the population into the fol- 
lowing classes : — 

1st. The most considerable among the barbarians 
formed a sort of personal nobility, which was founded 
on the possession of benefices and certain employ- 
ments ; the individuals themselves were styled Leudes 
Antrustiones and Vassals in France, Masnadieri in 
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Italy, and Royal Thanes in England. The Romans 
may be assimilated with these primitive seigneurs 
who were known as the king*s companions^ whilst the 
Decani of cities retained their municipal nobility with 
its attendant privileges. 

2nd. This class comprised all those barbarian pro- 
prietors of Alodial lands who enjoyed civ^l and poli- 
tical rights; they were known as Herimans, Fri- 
burgsy Thanes, &c. The Romans belonging to this 
class were excluded from the participation of political 
liberty, but retained all the advantages attached to 
what was called the " ingenuity.** 

3rd. The tributary colons possessing personal 
liberty, the freed-men who had acquired their enfran- 
chisement, and the slaves attached to the glebe, or 
employed in domestic service, may be comprised under 
this last*division. 

§ 3. — GOVEBNMENT AND ADMINISTBATION. 

A mixed monarchy was common to all the states of 
German origin. The chiefs of the different tribes, 
who had no other title before the invasion, assumed 
that of king after the conquest. The royal succes- 
sion was in general both hereditary and elective ; but 
among the Goths and Lombards, it remained invariably 
elective. Women were in all cases excluded from 
the throne. 

The authority of the kings was restrained by the 
national assemblies, known under the names of 
Mallum, Placituniy and Parliamentum, and by the 
local denomination of Champ-de-Mars or Mai in 
France, of Wittenagemot in England, and of Council 
of Toledo in Spain. In these councils, questions of 
war and peace, as also affairs of general interest, were 
decided on. 

In France, Spain, and Italy, the provinces were 
administered by Dukes, the cities and dioceses by 
Counts, and the subdivisions of counties by Viguirs 
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or Viscounts, by Decani and Centenari. The Dukes 
and Counts received the public revenues, enrolled the 
freed-raen in the army, and presided over the pro- 
vincial placitum where justice was administered. 

The fiscal system of the Romans having disap- 
peared during the conquest, neither regular taxes nor 
public treasury can be said to have existed on its ces- 
sation. The whole of the state expenditure was 
local, and the munificence of the prince, who was 
himself too poor to fuiiiish the necessary funds, was 
exercised at the expense of the royal domains. The 
Merovingian kings long continued to receive no 
other revenue than the produce of their estates, half 
of the judicial fines, and the voluntary presents 
brought to them by the Franks at the Champ de 
Mars. At a later period, they were obliged to have 
recourse to indirect contributions, but the . Alodial 
possessors were never subjected to any tax on landed 
property. 

Military service was exacted from every citizen in 
the event of national war ; this was entitled landwehr 
(defence of country), in which every soldier was 
chargeable with his own equipment and support. 
Whenever the king engaged in private warfare, or 
fehde, on his own account, he could depend only on 
those leudes who were attached to his person by 
tenure or by pay. War was announced by ban or 
publication ; and hence arose the epithets of Ban and 
Arriere Ban, given to the ancient militia. 

Justice was administered at the assizes (placita 
rwinorfl), held by the Counts, the Viscounts, the Cen- 
tenari and Decani, according to the nature of the case 
or gravity of the matter. At first every freeman of 
the canton was called on to assist at these proceed- 
ings, but afterwards a certain number of sworn 
individuals, or jury, was chosen by the Counts, 
called rachimburgs or aldermen. Thus, from the very 
establishment of the new monarchies, everv man was 
judged by his peers. 

E 
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All trials were public, and verdicts were founded — 
Ist, on written proofs ; 2nd, on the testimony of wit- 
nesses ; 8rd, on the oath of confederates, who swore 
to the truth of the accusation or innocence of the ac- 
cused ; and 4th, on judicial proofs^ or the judgments 
of God, either by fire, water, the cross, or combat. 

After capital punishments, which were exceedingly 
rare, and of which the Frank laws make no mention, 
all ordinary penalties consisted in either fine or com- 
position. The fine or fredum was the price of peace 
(friede) guaranteed by society to each of its members. 
The composition or weregild (man-money) was the 
compensation due to the injured party, or to his heirs 
in the event of manslaughter. The scale of compo- 
sitions for every species of delict or crime is still ex- 
tant in the laws of the barbarians. In both the 
Ripuary and Salian codes the weregild of a Frank is 
always double that of a Roman of the same con- 
dition. 

§ 4.— J^WS or THE BARBARIANS. 

The Germanic nations were no sooner settled in 
the countries they had conquered, than the warriors 
found themselves transformed into proprietors, and 
engaged in continual transactions either with their 
countrymen or the Romans. Their existence, for- 
merly so simple and free, thus became complicated 
and dependent on numerous ties ; and it was found 
necessary to compose a code of civil law, founded on 
ancient customs. Codes were accordingly formed 
and approved of in the general assemblies of free 
men, or afterwards modified, with similar formalities. 
The greater part of these rude monuments of legisla- 
tion have descended to our times, and contain : — 

1 . The Salic Law, originating beyond the Rhine, 
at a period earlier than the conquest. A second pub- 
lication of this code in Latin is attributed to Clovis. 
The texts known to us are those of Dagobert and 
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Charlemagne. It is commonly admitted that, by the 
Salic law, females are excluded from the throne of 
France. This conservative principle of the French 
monarchy is dedacible from an article of the above 
code, by which no portion of the Salic lands shall be 
inherited by daughters. 

2. Laws of the Ripuaries, resembling those of the 
Salian Franks ; they were promulgated by Thierry I., 
in a Champ de Mars, held at Chalons-sur-Mame. 

3. Laws of the Burgundians^ called also the Gom' 
bette, from Gondebaud, their author, who caused them 
to be accepted in a general assembly at Amberieux, 
in 502. A more complete edition was published by 
his son, Sigismond, in 517. 

4. Laws of the Visigoths, caused to be compiled by 
King Alaric II., in 506, by two juris-consuls, one a 
Goth, and the other a Roman, who were charged to 
connect under one head the national customs and the 
Theodosian code. Afler several amendments, this 
code received a definite assent in the legislative coun- 
cil of Toledo, in 688, under the reign of Egica. 

5. Law of the Ostrogoths. — This is no other than 
a long edict of Theodoric, issued in the year 500, 
with a view of bringing the nation under the Roman 
legislation. 

6. Law of the Lombards, — Revised by Lotharis, 
and proposed by him at the council of Pavia,* in 
643. 

7. Laws of the Saxons, compiled in the ninth cen- 
tury, by Alfred the Great, from the different laws of 
Ina, Ethelbert, and other princes of the Heptarchy, 
and of which only fragments remain. 

The whole of these codes, destined for people 
having one common origin, bear a strong resemblance 
to each other, as well in spirit as in form ; the greater 
part have, moreover, common characteristics, by which 
they are distinguished from ancient and modem acts 
of legislation ; for example : — 

E 2 
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These laws are personal, and not territorial. 

They leave to every one the choice of that law 
which he may prefer ; and 

They permit the reparation of any misdemeanour 
by pecuniary compensation. 

In those kingdoms where the population was not 
wholly subject to similar laws, the Romans continued 
to live under the imperial constitutions, collected by 
Theodosius II., and which bore his name. 

§ 5. — GENERAL BESULTS OF THE INVASION. 

In the war of the people of the North against the 
Romans, the strife between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion had been mortal. Barbarism had triumphed, and 
the vanquished partook of the ignorance and rudeness 
of their victors, without either their courage or in- 
dependence. More fortunate than the Romans, the 
barbarians shook off their ferocity, whilst they retained 
their warlike virtues ; and, yielding to the advantages 
of Christianity, they thus secured a future participation 
«f that Roman civilization, the precious germs of which 
were preserved in the Christian body. 

During the general contact that had taken place, 
the language as well as manners of both races had 
become mixed ; the conquerors, however, at length 
yielded to the Latin tongue, which was henceforward 
that of religion and the laws. But by the Teutonic 
idiom the original language was vitiated, and from 
this corruption arose the vulgate, or rustic ; afterwards 
known as the Romane, and from which are derived 
all the dialects of Southern Europe. 

To the barbarians are attributed the depopulation 
and misery so long felt in the once flourishing Roman 
provinces. The scourge of war had, doubtlessly, con- 
tributed to this consequence ; but the impoverishment 
arising from imperial oppression, had previously made 
terrible progress. Agriculture remained neglected 
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in default of labourers and consumers; commerce, 
deprived of security, and encouragement, offered no 
medium either by sea or land ; industry languished ; 
and the most necessary arts declined; whilst the 
finer efforts of human genius ceased to exist altoge- 
ther. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE EASTERN EMPIRE, FROM THE DEATH OF THEO- 
DOSIUS THE GREAT TO THE ARABIAN CON- 
QUESTS. 

§ 1. — ^EMPEEOES BEFOBE JUSTINIAN, 395-527. 

Arcadius, the eldest son of the Great Theodosius, 
appears to have stamped his own weakness on the 
Byzantine empire, the history of which commences 
with his reign — 395. The cares of state, thrown off 
from himself, were left to courtiers and barharian 
leaders, who mutually assailed each other. Under 
Theodosius II. (408--450), the government fell into 
the hands of a female and an eunuch. Pulcheria, his 
sister, at the age of fifteen, saw herself at once in- 
vested with the regency of the empire and the guar- 
dianship of her brother. In order to keep Theodo- 
sius more completely in her power, she inspired him 
with the devotion of an anchorite, and the futile tastes 
of a rhetorician. His inclinations partook of the na- 
ture of his occupations, and this it was no doubt that in- 
duced him to marry the learned Athenais, the daughter 
of a sophist ; and which, singular in itself, was also at- 
tended with misfortune, as it left no inheritor to the 
throne. Only two casual incursions of the barbarians 
took place during this reign ; peace was concluded 
with the Persians ; and Armenia was divided between 
them and the Romans, Mount Taurus being chosen 
as a common boundary for both. An easily acquired 
celebrity is attached to the name of Theodosius, by the 
publication of a code bearing his name, but which is in 
fact no other than a collection of former imperial edicts 
— 438. In 450, the warlike Marcian succeeded the 
feeble Theodosius II. He owed his elevation to the 
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favour of Pulcheria ; this princess having chosen him 
for her hushand, hut at a time when her advanced age- 
admitted no hope of a successor to support the Theo- 
dosian race, which hecarae extinct at the same time 
in hoth empires. 

The menacing attitude of the new Caesar discon- 
certed the pretensions of Attila, and turned aside, to- 
wards the Western Empire, the fury of this barbarian 
leader. The church, during this reign, continued 
equally tranquil with the state ; but it was otherwise 
under the Thracian Leo, who was the first that owed 
the crown to the protection of a barbarian, or who re- 
ceived it at the hands of a bishop (457). He was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, Zeno, who governed the 
empire after his death : first, as guardian of his son, 
Leo IL, who died in infancy ; and afterwards, as em- 
peror (474). Raised to the throne by the Praetorian 
Guards of the Isaurians, his possession was secured 
by the same militia, on the breaking out of a con- 
spiracy, instigated by the widow of Leo L, and which 
had for a moment elevated the rebel Basiliscus to the 
supreme power. Incapable either of defending or 
governing the state, Zeno flattered himself with the 
idea of establishing unity of doctrine in the church ; 
but his Edict of Union (Henoticon) was ineffectual in 
reconciling the Catholics with the Eutychans, and 
caused only fresh disputes between them. 

49 L — The religious •. quarrels were continued 
under the reign of Anastasius, who was elected 
by the senate through the influence of the empress 
Ariadne, when about to take possession of the pa- 
triarchal seat of Antioch. Partaking the errors of 
Eutychus, this monarchic theologian declared himself 
in favour of the heretics ; and by the deposition of 
the orthodox patriarch Macedonius, he supplied a 
pretext for the rebellion of Vitalian, who aspired to 
the empire. The disorders excited in the state by 
culpable intolerance, were compensated by the abo- 
lition of certain shameful and vexatious taxes, by a 
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reformation of the existing venality in public offices, 
and of the Isaurian Guards, &c. 

War with Persia, 602 — 505. — The empire had 
been at peace for nearly a century with the SassanidsB 
of Persia, whose dynasty had succeeded, in 223, to 
that of the Parthian Arsacidae. The vicinity of the 
Nephtalite Huns, who were established in the Oxus, 
and their frequent incursions, had drawn the forces of 
the Great Kings in that direction. At a later period, 
however, the Huns had assisted Cabades king of Per- 
sia in the recovery of his crown, which had been 
usurped by one of his brothers ; and as this prince 
was unable to fulfil the stipulations agreed upon for 
their service, he sought assistance from the emperor 
Anastasius, who refused his demand. War, in con- 
sequence, broke out ; and the Persians succeeded in 
making themselves masters of Armenia and the Col- 
chide. Taking advantage of a truce of some years, 
Anastasius fortified the eastern boundary of the em- 
pire, at the same time that he protected Constantinople 
against the Slavi, by constructing the wall called after 
his name. 

The peace of the empire, and the tranquillity of the 
church, remained uninterrupted during the reign of 
the Thracian Justin ; but victims were requisite for 
the security of an upstart soldier : and, accordingly, 
the ambitious Vitalian was put to death. Justin I., 
by accepting the submission of the Lazi, a tributary 
people of Persia, provoked a rupture, of which 
death prevented his witnessing the consequences. He 
bequeathed both the empire and the war to his ne- 
phew, Justinian. 

§ 2. — BEIGN OP JUSTINIAN, 527—565. 

War with Persia, 528 — 532. — Cabades commenced 
this war by attacking the Roman workmen employed 
in constructing the fortress beyond Dara. But Be- 
lisarius, Prsefect of the East, hastening to the succour 
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of the place, commenced his celebrity by a victory * 
over the enemy. The Persians, vanquished, turned 
their forces against Armenia, and menaced Syria ; 
Belisarius led his troops towards Antioch, and suc- 
ceeded, though losing one battle, in saving Syria and 
the metropolis. Sittas, who superseded this general,' 
was unable to oblige the enemy to raise the siege of 
Martyropoljs ; the unexpected death of Cabades, how- 
ever, gave a different direction to the court of Ctesiphon. 
Chosroes Nouschirwan^ menaced on his throne by a 
disinherited brother, acceded to proposals of peace ; 
but the treaty of perpetual friendship that followed, 
merely suspended the war for a time (532). 

African War, 533 — 534. — Justinian, forming the 
design of reconquering the Roman provinces which 
had fallen into the hands of the barbarians, first turned 
his attention towards Africa, and availed himself, as a 
pretext, of the usurpation of Gelimir, who had at that 
time dethroned Hilderic. The Vandals, enervated 
by luxury, and by the climate, promised an easy 
victory. 

Belisarius, landing near Sullecta, marched against 
Carthage, which fell into his hands ; and a second 
victory, gained at Tricameron, threw both the king- 
dom and the sovereign of the Vandals into his power. 
The conqueror of Africa being recalled, he made a 
triumphal entry into Constantinople, followed by his 
royal captive. 

War with the Goths, 534, &c, — After these ex- 
ploits, Belisarius, charged with the conquest of 
Italy, gloriously commenced the war ; it was, how- 
ever, achieved by Narses, with better fortune. (See 
Chap. IV.) 

The dominion of the Goths thus finally checked 
in Italy, was at the same time menaced in Spain, 
through the imprudence of King Athanagilde, who 
implored the assistance of Justinian against his 
competitor, Agila (552). Valentia, Cordova, and the 
whole of eastern Boetia was seized on by the patrician 
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Liberius ; and a part of these conquests was preserved 
by the Byzantine Romans till 624. 

Second War with Persia, 540 — 562. — Excited to 
war by the Armenians and the Ostrogoths, Chosroes 
broke off the treaty with the Romans. Syria was in- 
vaded by the Persians, who were expelled by Belisa- 
i;ius ; and, at the same time, Chosroes, aided by the 
Lazi, who acknowledged him as their master, endea- 
voured, but in vain, to establish a naval power in the 
Black Sea. The inhabitants of the Colchide, menaced 
with transportation from their own country, returned 
to their allegiance to the Romans, and contributed to 
the expulsion of the Persians (555). After languish- 
ing for several years, the war was terminated by a 
peace, in 562, which re-established the tranquillity of 
both empires. 

Invasion of the Bulgarians, 559. — ^The Bulgarians, 
allying with the Southern Slavi, crossed the frozen 
Danube, and, under the command of the cruel Zaber- 
Khan, invaded Thrace. Though in disgrace, Be- 
lisarius issued from his retreat, and, putting himself 
at the head of the Guards and armed citizens, defeated 
the barbarians, and compelled them once more to cross 
the Danube. 

Death of Justinian, 565. — Belisarius, falsely ac- 
cused of conspiracy against the emperor, was stripped 
of his estates ; and survived but a few years this 
new disgrace. Justinian, shortly afterwards, termi- 
nated a reign famous for its glories, its faults, its 
scandal, and its misfortunes. Several bloody sedi- 
tions in the Hippodrome, repeated earthquakes, which 
overthrew whole cities in 557, and the plague, 
which at this time depopulated Europe, all these, 
joined to the horrors of existing war, protest against 
the prosperity apparently to be inferred from brilliant 
conquests. 

The great glory of Justinian reposes on the legis- 
lative works undertaken in his reign. The quaestor 
Tribonius was commissioned to collect and abridge 
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the different monuments of Roman jurisprudence; but 
this immense compilation too hastily executed, pro- 
duced in a few years no fewer than five successive 
publications: — 

1st. The Code (528), a collection of imperial in- 
stitutions in twelve books. 

2nd. The Institutes (533), which reduced the 
whole system of Roman laws to elementary principles, 
for the use of the schools. 

3rd. The Pandectsy or Digest (533), a compilation 
in fifty books, of the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and 
Theodosian codes, besides two thousand treatises on 
Jurisprudence; and 

4th. The Novels, or Authentics (534-565), a 
collection of recent laws issued by Justinian. 

The whole of these codes concur in recognizing the 
will of the emperor as final and absolute. 

§ 3. — FBOM THE DEATH OP JUSTINIAN TO THE LAST 
DESCENDANT OF HEBACLIUS, 565-711. 

565-579. — Justinian bequeathed to his nephew, 
Justin II., the empire which he had received from 
his uncle, Justin I. The disgrace of Narses assisted 
the Lombards in their conquest of Italy. (See Chap. 
4). About the same time the Avari and Turks sent 
ambassadors to Constantinople, but Justin proudly 
refused all alliance with the former, and entered into 
a league against Persia with the Khan of the Turks, 
whose friendship opened to the Romans the com- 
merce of central Asia. War breaking out between 
Justin and Chosroes, respecting Persarmenia, the 
Persians again invaded the Roman provinces, but the 
death of the emperor and of the Great King retarded 
for a moment the pending hostilities. 

578-610. — Tiberius, adopted by Justin, proved 
himself worthy of his choice. Whilst occupied in 
repelling the Avari from Dacia, his generals, Jus- 
tinian and Maurice, gained the victories of Melitene 
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and Constantine over the Persians. Maurice, as his 
reward, obtained the daughter of Tiberius, on whom 
reposed the whole hopes of the empire, but less for- 
tunate as an emperor than as a general, he was unable 
to retain the advantages he had acquired. The Satrap 
Bahram^ after defeating the Turks, was on the point 
of penetrating into Asia Minor, when he was con- 
quered by the Romans. Recalled after his defeat, 
he revolted against Chosroes II., whom he reduced 
to the necessity of seeking an asylum in the empire. 
The generous Maurice re-established his enemy, and 
obtained by treaty the restitution of the conquests of 
Bahram, 591. He then applied himself to reducing 
the power of the Avari, who were defeated by Prisons 
in five successive battles. But in a revolt of the 
victorious army, the centurion Phocas being pro- 
claimed emperor, Maurice was driven by a faction 
from the capital, and the gates thrown open to the 
usurper, 602. Phocas, as a prelude to his tyrannies, 
put to death the whole of the imperial family, and 
drew upon himself the hatred and contempt of the 
people. Priscus took the lead in a conspiracy 
against him, and invited the exarch of Africa to 
dethrone his father-in-law. Heraclius accordingly 
came over with the Carthaginian fleet, and fully 
avenged the death of Maurice. He was afterwards 
proclaimed emperor by the people, in token of their 
gratitude. 

Heraclius y 610-641. — Appalling reverses, glorious 
military achievements, and subsequent defeat, charac- 
terize the beginning, the course, and the termination 
of the reign of Heraclius. 

First Period of Reverses, 610-622. — Chosroes II., 
who had taken up arms to avenge the death of Mau- 
rice his benefactor, refused the friendship of Heraclius, 
who was already master of Mesopotamia. Invading 
Syria, he delivered to the flames, Antioch, Damas, 
and Jerusalem, and announced his intention of sub- 
stituting the religion of the Magi for that of the 
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Gospel. The Satrap Sain conquered Egypt and the 
Cyrene, and, retracing his steps, penetrated into Asia 
Minor, and seized on Chalcedonia, 614; whilst the 
Avari, allies of the Persians, advanced to the very 
walls of Constantinople, 619. Heraclius, reduced to 
his capital, and the possession of some few maritime 
provinces, was inclined to transport the seat of the 
empire to Carthage, he was, however, opposed by the 
patriarch, and the liberality of the church proved the 
safe-guard of the state. 

Period of Glory, 622-632. — The emperor coura- 
geously resolved to carry the theatre of war beyond 
the Taurus, and a victory, gained at Issus, signalized 
this first expedition, llie following year he landed 
his army at Trebizonde, entered into an alliance with 
the Khozar Turks, and forced Chosroes to defend 
his own frontier. The Avari were cut in pieces 
before Constantinople in 626, and Heraclius, rein- 
forced by forty thousand Khozars, regained the 
whole of his lost territory. After defeating the Per- 
sians at Mosoul, he marched towards Ctesiphon, and 
dictated peace to Siroes, who had dethroned his 
father in 628. This treaty concluded the long 
contention between the two empires, both of which 
were afterwards engaged in fresh quarrels with the 
Arabs. 

Second Period of Reverses^ 632-641. — Heraclius, 
attacked by the Mussulmans, dared not in person 
incur the hazards of this war. Syria and Egypt were 
severed from the empire, and the emperor, stripped 
of his glory, concluded miserably his reign, distracted 
at the same time by a rehgious war and a theological 
contention. (See Chap. 8.) 

Emperors of the Line of Heraclius, 641- 
711. — It suffices to offer a mere chronological list of 
these princes, whose names, beyond all others, blacken 
the Byzantine annals. 

Heraclius Constantine^ poisoned in 641. 

Heracleonas, his brother, mutilated in 641. 
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Constantine II., assassinated at Smyrna, after a 
disastrous expedition in Italy, in 668. 

Constantine III. Pagonatasy died in 685. 

Justinian II. deposed, and tortured in 695. 

Leontim and Ahsimaris Tiberius, usurpers, mas- 
sacred. Justinian re-established by the Bulgarians, 
and afterwards beheaded in 710. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ARABIA, MAHOMET AND THE KORAN. 



§ 1 . — STATE OF ARABIA BEFORE MAHOMET. 

The primitive inhabitants of Arabia may be con- 
sidered under the three following^ heads, viz. : — the 
Sabeans of Arabia Felix, the Ismaelites, or Agarenians, 
in the Hediaz and part of Nedjed, and the Saracens, 
to the north of the desert. Besides these three great 
divisions, the people of the Arabian peninsular have 
ever been distinguished by tribes, all the members of 
which are supposed to be descended from one com- 
mon origin, and all obeying one Sheik, or Emir, These 
tribes are either fixed or normadic, according as they 
inhabit cities or wander in the desert. The nomades, 
or scenites, devoted to caravan commerce, to pillage, 
or to the care of their flocks, are known by the name 
of Bedouins ; the destiny of these unceasing wanderers 
of the desert escapes the view of the historian. 

Better known than their neighbours, the sedentary 
Arabs lay claim to a very remote civilisation. But 
the traditions of these people have been consigned to 
history, together with the whole of their fables. The 
remote existence of Mecca and of Yatreb (Medina) 
may however be conceded, these places serving, pro- 
bably, as depots for the commerce of Yemen, and 
whose sheiks, or heads of families, formed a species 
of republican aristocracy, under the supremacy of a 
sherif. 

Yemen, to the south, was governed by kings of 
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ancient descent, who resided at Saana, or Saba. 
These kings, having embraced Judaism at the com- 
mencement of the fourth century, were deposed in 
529, by the Negusch of Abyssinia, who placed on 
the throne the Christian, Abyat, father of Abrahah- 
el-Aschram. Abrahah made war against the idola- 
trous inhabitants of Hedjaz, who had dared to pollute 
the church of Saana, but he failed in his attempt 
on Mecca, which was defended by the sherif Abdol 
Motalleb, grandfather of Mahomet, 570. Two years 
afterwards, the children of Abrahah were driven from 
Yemen by Chosroes Nouschirvan, who re-established 
the ancient dynasty, which had become tributary to 
the Sassanidae. 

Idolatry was the ancient religion of Arabia, having 
as its centre, the famous temple of the Caaba, at 
Mecca. The Sabeism of Zoroaster had been carried 
thither by the Magi; at a later period, the Jewish 
merchants established on the Red Sea, had introduced 
their Mosaic doctrine ; and, lastly, the gospel had 
been propagated in Arabia Felix, before even the 
Gassanidae Saracens of the north had been converted 
by the Anchorites of the desert. Thus we find that 
four religions were professed in Arabia, at the mo- 
ment Mahomet undertook to unite these separate 
faiths in one single expression. 

§ 2. — MA.HOMET. 

Mahomet Ben-Abdallah, bom at Mecca, in the 
year 570, was of the tribe of the Koreishites, 
who pretended to derive their origin from Koreish, 
the most illustrious of the twelve sons of Ishmael. 
One of his ancestors, named Haschem (breaker of 
bread), had risen to the dignity of high-priest of the 
Caaba, and his office had remained in the family of 
the Haschemites, together with that of the sherif, or 
prince. 

An orphan at the age of five years, and possessing 
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no fortune, the son of Abdallah, in spite of his illus- 
trious descent, was obliged to pass the years of his 
infancy with his uncle, Abou-Taleb, sherif of Mecca. 
Enrolled at fourteen in a caravan, he for some time 
assisted in the wars on the frontiers of Syria, and 
afterwards, returning to his native city, married a 
rich widow named Kadijah. The leisure of opulence 
permitting his abandonment to all the extravagances 
of an exalted imagination, he conceived the hardy 
idea of uniting the Arabs under one faith and one 
authority. He accordingly introduced a new religion, 
founded on the unity of the Godhead, and the apostle- 
ship of Mahomet. 

The Hegira, 622. — The progress of Islamism (re- 
signation) alarmed the sheiks of the Koreishites, and 
especially Abou-Sophian, the new sherif of Mecca. 
Mahomet, sentenced to death, took refuge in Yatreb, 
followed by his cousin Ali, and some others of his 
disciples. This Hegira^ or flight, is regarded by the 
Mussulmans as the commencement of the reign of 
Mahomet, and still serves as the epoch of their chro- 
nology. 

The inhabitants of Yatreb embraced with ardour 
the quarrel of the prescripts, and their city hence- 
forward took the name of Medina, or city of the 
prophet. Mahomet placed himself at the head of 
a small army, and undertook to destroy the commerce 
of Mecca by intercepting the caravans of the Koreish- 
ites. Although he defeated Abou-Sophian in the 
valley of Beder, yet the latter obtained his revenge on 
Mount Ohud ; but Mahomet, notwithstanding, made 
fresh preparations, and obtained a complete victory at 
the battle of the Nations. The Koreishites, menaced 
in Mecca, besought a truce, and permitted the Islam- 
ites to visit the Caaba. Before, however, disposing 
of this right, the prophet marched against the Jews 
of Caibar, who had fought against him at the battle 
of the Nations. Their city was taken by storm, and 
the inhabitants put to the sword. Mahomet now 

F 
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undertook a pilgrimage to the Caaba, and gained 
ftresh proselytes at Mecca. 

Dazzled by his prosperity, he carried his insolence 
so far, as to summon the most powerful kings to 
embrace his new religion. It is said, that his am- 
bassadors being put to death by a Roman magistrate 
in Syria, he dared to attack the empire with a feeble 
body of troopSf and that he defeated an army of 
30,000 men, at an unknown spot, called in those 
times, Mula. 

629.— More certain successes opened to Mahomet 
the gates of Mecca, and insured the submission of 
Arabia. Idolatry was overthrown with the gods of 
the Caaba, and the converted tribes sent from every 
side their ambassadors of peace to the prophet, 630. 
The princes of Yemen, as well as the emirs of Nedjed, 
also acknowledged his supremacy. 

Death of Mahomet, 632. — The ambition of Ma- 
homet was not confined to the limits of Arabia. He 
was about to extend his exploits, when a lingering 
illness obliged him to turn back from the frontiers of 
Syria. He died at Medina, without naming his suc- 
cessor. The united sheiks conferred the power on 
his father-in-law, Abou-Bekr, to the detriment of 
Ali, cousin and son-in-law of the prophet. Abou- 
Bekr assumed the title of Khalif, or Vicar, and 
caused the different writings composing the Koran to 
be collected in one body. 

§ 3. — ^THB KORAN. 

To countenance his pretended mission, Mahomet 
assured his disciples that he had received the Koran, 
through the angel Gabriel, from heaven. Whatever 
truth is found in this volume was borrowed from the 
sacred writings of the Jews and Christians, of which 
Mahomet had received intelligence from the Rabbi 
Abdiah, and the monk Bohaira. The Al-Koran is a 
tissue of recitals, visions, sermons, and precepts, where 
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truth is often mixed with imposture, and the sublime 
with the absurd, and where the greater part of the 
maxims are opposed by others of a different tendency. 
In this singular production, which is at the same 
time the civil and religious code of the Mussulmans, 
it is necessary to distinguish the dogma from the 
precepts. 

Dogma, — Mahomet, although renouncing the 
Trinity of the Christians, as incompatible with his 
idea of Divine unity, admits the existence of God 
alone, having for ministers his angels and his pro- 
phets. The chief prophets are, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus^ and Mahomet, but the chiefest of these is Ma- 
homet. A faithful Mussulman is required to believe 
in the immortality of the soul, in the resurrection, 
the last judgment, and in future rewards and punish- 
ments. But these great truths are incompatible 
with the predestination which Mahomet adapted to 
his doctrine for the purpose of securing his conquests. 

Precepts. — The precepts, the observance of which 
is indispensable to the salvation of the Mahometans, 
are : — 

Prayer, which every believer is held to offer ^ye 
times in each day, besides public prayer every Friday. 

Giving of Alms — the measure of which is strictly 
prescribed by the Koran to a tenth of the revenue of 
every individual. 

Ablutions — as a preparation for prayer. 

The Fast of the Ramadan — in commemoration of 
Mahomet's retiring to Mount Herat ; and, lastly, 
Abstinence from certain meats and all fermented 
liquors. 

Polygamy is admitted by the Koran, and it assigns 
the limits to this custom, which has prevailed in Asia 
from the remotest antiquity. 

The legislator of the Arabs sought to inspire the 
sectarians of his law with a spirit of proselytism and 
conquest. He nevertheless recommended tolerance 
towards the people of the Booky as the Christians 

f2 
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were called, and also towards the* Jews, and the Persee 
disciples of Zoroaster ; but this tolerance has ever been 
purchased by a species of capitation on the part of 
the unbelievers. 

The proselytism of the Mahometans gave rise to a 
spirit of controversy. Hence arose the numerous 
heresies which so long divided them, and the greleit 
schism which still separates the Persians, or Chiites, 
partisans of Ali, from the Turks, or Sunnitesy the 
followers of Abou-Bekr and Omar. 



^ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

CONQUEST OF THE ARABS UNDER THEIR FIRST 
KHALIFS, AND DURING THE DOMINION OF THE 
OMMIADES. 

§ 1. — FIRST PERIOD OF CONQUESTS. 

Four khalifs were successively elected to the chair of 
Mahomet by the chiefs of Islamism. With the first 
of these, Abou-Bekr, elected in 632, commenced the 
Holy War, in accordance with the injunction of the 
prophet to convert all unbelievers to the Moslem 
faith. Omar, who succeeded in 634, saw the three 
great regions by which Arabia is bounded, acknow- 
ledge his laws. During the khalifat of Othman, 644- 
655, these conquests were either consolidated or con- 
firmed, and fresh lustre was added to the power of 
the Arabs by their first naval victories. 

The virtuous Ali appeared destined to place the 
legislation of the prophet in harmony with the extent 
of the Mussulman power. But the five years of his 
reign were disturbed by civil wars ; and, like his two 
predecessors, he fell by the hand of a fanatic, who 
thus unwillingly secured the triumph of the rebel 
Moawiah, and the establishment of an hereditary 
dynasty, 660. 

This short period of elective khalifs is signalized by 
an unexampled rapidity of conquests ; and the Mus- 
sulman empire, besides extending its limits beyond 
the confines of Arabia, at the expense of the Roman 
emperors and the SassanidaB monarchs, gained also 
possession of Syria, Egypt, and Persia. 

Conquest of Syria f 632-638. — Abou-Obeidah, 
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lieutenant of Abou-Bekr, opened the conquest of 
Syria by the siege of Bostra, whilst Kaled, surnaroed 
the Sword of God^ compelled the princes of Al- 
Mondars de Hira and Ambar to embrace Mahometan - 
ism. These two generals uniting their forces, seized 
on the city, through the treachery of the governor, 
and marched towards Damas. The arrival of an im- 
perial army interrupted the siege of this place ; but 
the Arabs, conquerors at Aiznadin, again appeared 
before its walls, and took possession of the city, after 
a protracted resistance. Emessa and Balbeck ex- 
perienced the same fate, and the whole of Coelosyria 
fejl into the hands of the khalif Omar. 

The emperor Heraclius, terrified at these early re- 
verses, sent the patrician Manuel, with a formidable 
army, to the succour of Syria. But in spite of their 
number, and notwithstanding the succour of sixty 
thousand Arabs, the Romans were again defeated on 
the banks of the Yermouk, near the lake of Tiberias. 
This victory, due to the intrepidity of the Mussulman 
Amazons, decided the fate of Syria. All the flourish- 
ing cities of this province fell successively into the 
hands of the conquerors. Heraclius was unable to 
defend Antioch against Kaled ; and Jerusalem opened 
her gates to the khalif, who, complying with the en- 
treaties of the patriarch Sophronius, granted honour- 
able conditions to the christians, with the liberty of 
enjoying their religion. The reduction of the mari- 
time cities opened a road to further enterprise, whilst 
the conquest of Mesopotamia, the last exploit of 
Kaled, placed the Arabs in communication with 
Persia. 

Conquest of Egypt, 638-640. — This important pro- 
vince of the eastern empire had fallen a prey to 
religious contentions, which greatly facilitated its con- 
quest. Before receiving the orders of the khalif, 
Amrou had penetrated into the country at the head 
of four thousand cavalry. The Jacobite Copts, per- 
secuted by the court of Byzantium, joined the Mus- 
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sulmans, from whom they hoped to experience greater 
tolerance, and a treaty of submission was concluded 
between their chief Makawkas and Amrou. Mem- 
phis, fallen from its ancient glory, could offer only 
a faint resistance to the enemy ; but Alexandria, 
peopled by Greeks, and the seat of the imperial au- 
thority, prepared to repel the attacks of the infidels. 
Although abandoned to its own efforts, it possessed im- 
mense resources in its wealth, in its numerous popula- 
tion, and in the zeal of Cyrus, its patriarch, and praefect 
of the province. But after a siege of fourteen months, 
which cost the Mussulmans twenty-three thousand 
men, the city was taken by assault, and fell into the 
hands of the enemy, 640. The conqueror spared 
the lives of the inhabitants, but committed to the 
flames the library of the Ptolemies, already greatly 
diminished by fire and devastation. The court of 
Byzantium endeavoured in vain to regain possession 
of Alexandria : the whole of Egypt remained in the 
hands of the Arabs, and enriched the khalif by the 
fertility of its soil and the advantages of its commerce. 

647. — The acquisition of Egypt appears to have 
invited the Arabs to the conquest of northern Africa. 

Amrou being recalled on the death of Omar, his 
successor, Abdallah, undertook an expedition across 
the Cyrenian desert. The exarch of Tripoli lost his 
life in a battle fought against this leader, but the 
Mussulmans reaped no benefit from the victory, and 
were forced by famine and disease to return into 

Egypt. 

Conquest of Persia, 636-652. — From the time the 
parricide Siroes had dethroned his father Chosroes 
II., the empire of the Persians had, within the space 
of four years, passed through the hands of seven suc- 
cessive usurpers. The royal tiara of the Sassanidaa 
was at length restored to its legitimate inheritor, in 
the person of lesdegerde III., a child of twelve 
years old, who was incapable of governing or defending 
an empire exhausted by anarchy. 
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636. — At the approach of the Mussulmans, com- 
manded by Said, one hundred and fifly thousand 
Persians united together under the command of the 
vizir Rustan, to defend their country and religion ; 
but this army, assembled in haste, was unable to with- 
stand the fanatic bravery of the Arabs. Vanquished 
at Kadesiah, the Persians fled beyond the Tigris, leav- 
ing Ctesiphon exposed to the enemy. The Maho- 
metans destroyed this capital and founded the cities 
of Coufah and Bassora. 

642. — lesdegerde, taking refuge in Holwan, as- 
sembled another army, but the battle of Nehavend, 
surnamed the Victory of Victories, exhausted his last 
resources ; his courage however remained unshaken. 
He sought other defenders in Farsistan, whilst the 
conquerors repassed the Tigris at Mosoulj to form a 
junction with the Syrian army, which had at that 
moment completed the conquest of Diarbekr. 

652. — Once mastters of western Persia, the Arabs 
crossed the mountainous chain of Irak, and compelled 
the unfortunate lesdegerde to flee from Istakar (Per- 
sepolis). He was pursued by Ahnaf to the opposite 
side of the Oxus, and Khorassan was seized on by the 
Arab chief in his march. The dethroned prince now 
solicited the pity of the Chinese emperor, Tai-Tsong, 
who permitted the hordes of Turkistan to arm them- 
selves in his cause. lesdegerde appeared on the 
point of regaining his possessions, when he was aban- 
doned by his auxiliaries and put to death on the banks 
of the Marg-Ab. The death of this prince put an 
end to the line of the Sassanidse, and to the second 
empire of the Persians. 

§ 2. — FIE8T REVOLUTION IN THE KHALIFAT — ACCESSION 

OF THE OMMIADES. 

655-660. — Ali, proclaimed khalif at Coufah, was 
desirous to humble the ambition of the Ommiades, 
and commenced by withdrawing the government of 
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Syria from M oaviab, the head of the family. This 
son of Abou-Sophian refused obedience, and he himself 
assumed the title of Prince of the Believers. The 
usurper was opposed by the khalif, but the battle of 
Seffein left the quarrel undecided. Ali, however, fall- 
ing soon after by the dagger of an assassin, of the 
sect of the Karegites, the empire fell into the power 
of his enemy. 

Accession of the Ommiades, 660. — The title of 
Vicar of the Prophet was assumed by Moaviah, and 
after many obstacles it became hereditary in his 
family. The genius of this prince succeeded in re- 
pressing the spirit of discontent which had manifested 
itself on all sides in favour of the Alides. But, his 
well founded apprehensions prevented his employing 
the whole of the Mussulman force to secure the suc- 
cess of his enterprise. His lieutenant Akbah overran 
Africa throughout its whole extent, and perished in 
this useless expedition. Moaviah was not more for- 
tunate by sea, nor did his navy support the glory it 
had acquired before his accession, by the casual con- 
quest of the islands of the Archipelago, and by the 
defeat of the emperor Constant II., in 655. His son 
Yesid, however, penetrated six different times into the 
Propontide, at the head of a numerous army, and 
Constantinople, as often menaced, was only preserved 
by the Greek fire she employed on those occasions, 
668-674. 

These armaments having exhausted the resources 
of the khalif, Moaviah solicited peace, and consented 
to pay tribute to the Byzantine emperors. 

On the death of Moaviah, in 680, pretenders to the 
throne arose on all sides, and during three reigns civil 
war continued to distract Arabia, Egypt, and Persia. 
Under the khalifat of Abd-el-Malek, the dissentient 
provinces were pacified by Hegiage, in 691, and the 
dynasty of the Ommiades was consolidated. From 
this time, rendered again powerful by their union, the 
Mahometans abandoned themselves to fresh conquests. 
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§ 3. — SECOND PERIOD OP CONQUESTS. 

Conquest of Africa, 692-708. — Abd-el-Malek being 
charged by Hassan, governor of Egypt, with this 
expedition, was permitted to employ the whole reve- 
nue of his province for this purpose. The sovereignty 
of the khalif became in a few years recognized 
throughout the whole of the northern coast of the 
country, and, in spite of the efforts of the emperor 
Leontius to retake Carthage, this city remained in the 
hands of the Mahometans until finally destroyed by 
them in 698. The Arabian colony of Kairoan be- 
came afterwards the metropolis of western Africa. 

But the conquerors were now menaced by the wan- 
dering tribes of the desert of Barbary, who considered 
the supremacy of the Arabs as detrimental to their 
own independence. Their queen Kahina compelled 
Hassan to retreat, but the death of this heroine re- 
stored the advantage to the Mahometans. Musa- 
ben-Noseir, lieutenant of the khalif Walid, achieved 
the reduction of Africa, whose inhabitants embraced 
the religion and manners of the conquerors, and 
Christianity, once so flourishing, was henceforward 
annihilated throughout the country. 

Conquest of Spain, 711-714. — From the time king 
Leovigilde had united the kingdom of the Suevi to 
that of the Goths, the whole of the Spanish penin- 
sula had formed only one monarchy. But the Gothic 
nation had lost both its primitive liberty and its war- 
like virtues. Whilst its isolated position had placed 
the independence of the kingdom beyond the reach of 
foreign power, the strength of the state had become 
exhausted by the worse ambition of unceasing rival 
factions, between whom an elective crown was dis- 
puted at home. In addition to Spain, the Visigoth 
kings possessed Septimania and Tingitanian Mauritia. 
By these advanced posts of their empire they were 
protected against the only two enemies whom they 
had cause to apprehend. 
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The Arabian conquerors, still enflamed with cou- 
rage and enthusiasm, once in contact with the dege.- 
nerate descendants of the German victors, had engaged 
in a contest which the conquest of Spain alone could 
ill satisfy. Seconded by the treachery of Count 
Julian, governor of Centa, they made themselves 
masters of Cadiz. Tarik, lieutenant of the emir 
Musa, gained, at first, possession of the castle of 
Algeziras and the rock of Calpe (Gibraltar), and 
afterwards marched against king Roderick, who was 
advancing against him with an army of a hundred 
thpusand men. The Goths were vanquished on the 
banks of the Guadalita, and the great battle of Xeres 
decided the fall of the monarchy, 711. The con- 
querors directed their course towards Toledo, to pre- 
vent the election of a new king, and the capture of 
this capital isolated at once the provinces, and disor- 
ganized their resistance. Merida however offered a 
lengthened opposition, and obtained from Musa an 
honourable capitulation. In eastern Boetica, Theo- 
domir the Goth secured the province of Murcia to 
his family, on condition of paying tribute to the vic- 
tors. More fortunate, or perhaps more courageous 
than their countrymen, those who had escaped the 
disaster of Xeres took refuge with Pelagus in the 
mountains of the Asturias, from whence should one 
day arise the future liberators of their country. 

712. — Crossing the Pyrenees, Musa descended 
into Septimania,^ in order to achieve the conquest of 
that country. But his course was arrested by the 
Goths on the banks of the Aude ; and the greater 
part of the province preserved its independence, under 
the protection of the Dukes of Aquitaine. 

On the recall of Musa, and the tragical end of his 
son Abdelazis, Spain fell under the government of its 
Walis, who w^ere dependent on the vice-kings of Af- 
rica. Agriculture and commerce, introduced by the 
numerous colonies of Asiatics, now flourished through- 
out the peninsular, whilst the original Spaniards, 
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happy in preserving their religion, their laws, and their 
magistrates, profited by the advantages of the con- 
quest, careless of their humiliation. 

Invasion of France, 721-739. — The pretensions of 
the Saracens necessarily provoked frequent conten- 
tions with the inhabitants of Septimania, and, at 
length, with the Franks themselves. The emir Za- 
mah, having seized on Narbonne, had converted 
this city mto a Mussulman colony and fortress. But 
his progress was arrested by Eudes, duke of Aqui- 
taine» through the victory of Toulouse, in 721. Some 
years afterwards, Ambizza took Carcassona, pillaged 
Nimes, and advanced as far as Autun ; but he was 
forced by Eudes to repass the Aude in 725. France 
was soon after menaced by a more positive danger. 

732. — Pretending that the Duke of Aquitaine had 
favoured the revolt of Munuza (Abou-Neza), Abde- 
rame, Wali of Spain, invaded Gaul at the head of an 
immense army. After devastating the banks of the 
Rhone and the Garonne, the Mahometans divided 
themselves into two bodies, and directed their course 
towards the cities of Sens and Tours. The Duke of 
Aquitaine, stripped of his estates, found a powerful 
auxiliary in Charles Mattel, who, under the title of 
Mayor of the Palace, governed the empire of the 
Franks. Charles, at the head of the Austrasians, 
marched against the Saracens ; and, by the memorable 
victory gained near Tours, he saved not only France, 
but all Christendom, at that time menaced by the 
Moslem power. 

735-739.— The defeat of Tours had arrested the 
advance of the Mahometans in the western world : 
for from this time the khalifs were unable to direct any 
important attack against the kingdom of the Franks. 
Under the government of the Wali Abd-el-Malek, 
the Spanish Saracens reappeared on the banks of the 
Rhone, at two different epochs, invited by the treachery 
of Maurontes, praefect of Marseilles. Charles again 
took up arms : and, whilst the Lombard king, Luit- 
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prand, prepared means for defending Liguria against 
the Saracens, the conqueror of Tours expelled them 
from Provence and Upper Septimania. 

Conquests in the East, 707-717. — At the same 
time that the lieutenants of the khalif Walia added to 
his immense empire the conquest of western Africa 
and of Spain, the reign of this prince received fresh 
lustre from the victories of the Arahs in Asia. 707. — 
In Transoxiana, or Mawaralnahr, the emir Cotaihah 
seized in the first place on Samarcande. After suh- 
duing Khowaresme and Bucharia, the Islamites passed 
over the Sihon or Jaxartes, penetrated into Turkistan, 
and appeared on the confines of the Chinese empire. 
707. — Kasim, lieutenant of Kotaibah in Hindoostan, 
subdued without combat the whole of the right bank 
of the Sind or Indus. At a later period, Islamisra 
found numerous proselytes on the opposite side of the 
river, and, through favour of commerce, spread itself 
along the coast of Malabar. 

707-717. — The progress of the conquerors was 
less rapid, and attended with more difficulties in Asia 
Minor thfui in any other country. Their incursions 
into Capadocia and Silicia produced no important 
result ; but they remained masters of Mount Taurus 
and of that part of Armenia of which it formed the 
boundary. The khalif Soliman, anticipating greater 
success by sea, directed a vast naval armament against 
Constantinople ; but the capital was gloriously de- 
fended by the Isaurian emperor Leo, who, seconded 
by the Greek fire, by the inclemency of the seasons, 
and by the alliance of the Bulgarians, destroyed the 
whole of the Mussulman army. 

§ 4. — SECOND BBVOLUTION IN THE KHALIFAT — FALL 

OF THE OMMIADES. 

The immense empire of the khalifs of Damas, com- 
posed of elements so heterogenous, and so precipitately 
united, had acquired too little consistence to preserve 
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for any length of time its unity. Besides which, the 
Omniiades, considered as usurpers, were held in de- 
testation by the whole empire, except Syria. The 
spirit of revolt, for a moment suppressed, had again 
declared itself at the death of Omar II., in 720. The 
party of Ali endeayoured to place on the throne the 
legitimate descendants of the prophet; but the re- 
verses of Zeid, and the weakness of the emirs of the 
race of Ali, determined the malcontents to unite in 
favour of the Abbassides, who derived their origin 
from Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet. 

Fall of the Ommiades, 746-750. — Under the reign 
of Merwan II., the iman Mohammed, chief of the 
Abassides, put himself at the head of an insurrection, 
which at first declared itself at Khorassan, by the de- 
fection of Abou-Moslem, governor of the province. 
From this moment began the bloody quarrel between 
the Whites, and the Blacks, or the Abbassides and the 
Ommiades. Two sons of Mohammed, Aboul-Abbas 
and Ai-Mansor, assembled the Kouffians and people 
of Irak, and marched against the Ommiades, who 
were defeated on the banks of the Zab. IV^erwan II. 
took refuge in Egypt, where he was pursued and put 
to death. In this prince was extinguished the Om- 
miade dynasty of Damas. 

Khalifat of the East, 750. — Aboul-Abbas, sumamed 
Saffahy or Bloody, recognized as khalif by the Ma- 
hometans of Asia, of Africa, and even of Spain, com- 
menced the line of the Abbassides, and died at his 
residence of Haschemiah, after a reign of four years. 
He was succeeded by his brother, Al-Manzor, who 
founded, near the ruins of Ctesiphon, the city of Bag- 
dad, which became the capital of the eastern khalifat. 

Khalifat of the West, 756. — The conqueror of Mer- 
wan II. was desirous to insure his power by the entire 
destruction of the Ommiades. But a descendant of 
Merwan I. escaping the general massacre of his family, 
had taken refuge in Africa. Secreted in Tremecen, 
and dwelling .among the Zenetes, to which tribe his 
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mother belonged, he kept up communications with the 
principal sheiks of Spain, who espoused his cause 
and prepared a general movement in his favour. 

After an exile of four years, Abderame was called 
into the peninsula by the head sheiks of Cordova. 
Putting himself at the head of his partisans, he 
^defeated the Abbasside govemoi, Yousef, who was 
already enfeebled by revolt, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed £mir-al-Moumenim at Cordova. Hence 
the origin of the western khalifat. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



FRANCE AND ITALY FROM THE REIGNS OF CLO- 
TAIRS II. AND ROTHARIS TO THE MIDDLE OF 
THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 



§ 1. — DECLINE OF THE MEROYINGIAN KINGS IN FRANCE 

TILL 687. 

The Merovingian monarchy, so long agitated by civil 
dissensions, seemed to have gained ascendancy in the 
west, from the moment Clotaire II. had united all the 
provinces in universal peace under the same sceptre. 
But the victory of this prince had been that of the 
aristocracy ; and the leudes, who had enriched them- 
selves at the expense of the throne, had recently 
secured, from the weakness of their kings, the here- 
ditary possession of those lands which royal munifi- 
cence had at first permitted them to retain. As though 
the treaty of Andelot had been insufficient to guarantee 
the successive transmission of the seigneurial bene- 
fices, Clotaire II. had still farther sanctioned the edict 
of 614, which had been voted by the representatives 
of the growing nobility, and consecrated by the assent 
of the bishops, who began, about this time, to par- 
ticipate in public affairs. 

Together with this double aristocracy, arose a new 
power, which was destined ultimately to achieve the 
total ruin of the Merovingian dynasty. The Mayors of 
the Palace, at first merely stewards of the royal house- 
hold, had usurped the whole powers of the state. War- 
nachaire, in Burgundy, and Radon, in Austrasia, had 
caused themselves to be declared permanently chosen by 
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Clotaire II. ; this had been done by consent of the 
nobles, who had long had a voice in the appointment 
of these chief ministers, and who, at length, arrogated 
to themselves the exclusive right of their election. 
Thus, from the reign of Dagobert I., the government 
passed entirely into the hands of these officers, and 
from this period commences the history of the Rois 
FainSans, or Sluggard Kings. 

628. — Dagobert I. succeeded his father Clotaire IL, 
who had many years before raised him to the dignity 
of king of Austrasia. His brother Charibert, was 
recognised by the Aquitanians, over whom he reigned 
but three years. The sons of this prince defended 
their patrimony against the ambition of their uncle, 
and Aquitaine remained attached, as a duchy, to this 
branch of the royal family. 

The reign of Dagobert offers no event of impor- 
tance, but that of the invasion of Austrasia by a tribe 
of Slavonian Venedi, who had chosen for their king 
a Frank merchant, named Samon. Some time after- 
wards, the Bretons, who had unceasingly ravaged^the 
western part of the Frank territory, solicited the 
friendship of the French king. 

638. — Dagobert died after a reign of some effect, 
the honour of which, however, was due to the 
mayors, Amulfe, Pepin de Landen, and Ega, as also 
to Saint Eloi, the goldsmith and treasurer of the king, 
and who likewise superintended the embellishments 
of the court. 

638-656. — Sigebert II. and Clovis IL, the two sons 
of Dagobert, succeeded their father, the first in Aus- 
trasia, and the second in Neustria. The infancy of 
these two princes marks the commencement of those 
long minorities, so fatal to the race of Clovis, and 
so favourable to the encroachments of the mayors. 
Grimoald, mayor of Austrasia, had the audacity to 
remove the rightful heir, and to cause his own 
son to be proclaimed in his room, 650. But the 
indignant Franks avenged the usurpation. By the 

6 
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death of his brother, Cloris U. reunited the three 
kingdoms of Neustria, Austrasia, and Burgimdy, 
whilst the three mayoralties fell into the hands of his 
minister Erchinoald, who, to secure this accumulated 
power, permitted the royalty, on the death of Cloris 
II., to remain undivided in the hands of his three 
sons, Clotaire UI.^ Childeric IL, and Thierry III., 
whilst he himself governed the atate in conjunction 
with the queen-mother, Baihilde, and seconded her 
salutary measures. 

666-670. — This mayor, who retained his power 
skilfully, and exercised it with moderation, was suc- 
ceeded by the ambitious Ebroin, whose violence 
caused, in the first instance, the retirement of Ba- 
thilde from public affiftirs, and, in the next, the defec- 
tion of Austrasia, which kingdom, separating from 
Neustria, chose Childeric IL for king, who declared 
himself in favour of the party opposed to Ehroin. A 
mimsterial revolution, undertaken by Saint Leger, 
condemned to the cloister Thierry III., together with 
his' minister ; and the death of Clotaire III. united 
the three crowns on the head of Childeric II. , who 
excited neither the love nor respect of his subjects. 

670-661. — Childeric II., together with his children, 
having been assassinated, Thierry IIL was liberated 
from his convent, and Ebroin, reinstated in the mayor- 
alty, avenged his disgrace by the death of his former 
enemies. The Anstrasian Leudes, in detestation of 
this minister, recalled the son of Sigebert U. from 
his exile in Ireland ; but this unfortunate prince was 
placed on the throne only as a prelude to his death, 
being assassinated in 679. The eastern Franks now 
abolished royalty altogether, and chose, as their dukes, 
Pepin d'Heristid, and Martin the grand-son of St. 
Aniulfe. These new chan^)ion8 of Anstrasian aris- 
tocracy marched against Ebroin, but were defeated by 
him at Leuoofao, the victor was, however, himself slain 
the succeeding year, 681 . The three mayors who suc- 
ceeded Ebroin continued to repress the power of the 
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nobles. The Neustrian Leudes, persecuted in their 
turn, sought the protection of Pepin, who declared 
himself in their faybur. 



§ 2. — ASGENDANGT OF THB MAYORS OF TfiE HSBISTAL 

FAMILY, 687-752. 

MaywraUy of Pepin d*Heristal, 687-714.— His 
accession to power was characterized by a summons 
to Thierry III., king of Neustria, and to his mayor, 
Bertaire, to re-establish the clergy and the despoiled 
nobles in their possessions. On their refusal, the 
Austrasians attacked Neustria, and, by the victory of 
Testry, secured the whole of western France, 687. 
Pepin received from Thierry the mayoralty of Ber- 
taire, the power of which he delegated to Norbert ; 
the aristocratic revolution was thus accomplished in 
Neustria as well as in Austrasia. 

Pepin d'Heristal, now absolute master in both 
kingdoms, strengthened his power by the defeat of 
the tributary people, who had sought to regain 
their independence during the dissensions of the 
Franks. He disposed, at three different epochs, of 
the crown of Neustria, in favour of Clovis IH., of 
Childebert III., and of Dagobert III., and bequeathed 
the mayoralty, at his death, to his grand-son, Theo- 
doald, and his widow Plectrude, regardless of his 
son Charles, the offspring of an illegitimate marriage. 
Plectrude thought to secure her power by throwing 
tiie son of her rival, Alpaide, into confinement, but 
Charles, escaping from prison, placed himself at the 
head of the Austrasians, whilst the Neustrians, de- 
posing the widow and grand-son of Pepin, bestowed 
the mayoralty on Rainfroy. 

Mayoralty of Charles Martel, 715-74L— The de- 
feat of the Prisons was the first of those exploits, the 
succession of which obtained for Charles the surname 
of Martel, or Mallet. Afler securing Austrasia 
against the attacks of the neighbouring people, he 
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(Aeclared war against the Neustrians, and in the space 
of two years obtained the victories of Yincy and 
Soissons, 719. On the defeat of Chilperic II., he 
recognized, as mayor, the duke of Austrasia ; and his 
death, which happened shortly afterwards, placed at 
the disposal of Charles the degraded crown of this 
prince, which he bestowed on Thierry IV., 720. 
Rainfroy, taking refuge on the frontiers of Brittany, 
Eudes, duke of Aquitaine, was obliged to submit to an 
alliance with the enemy of his family. The tributary 
people, taking advantage of these dissensions, again 
sought to secure their independence, but were suc- 
cessively reduced by Charles. The defeat of the 
Saracens, at the battle of Tours, achieved the full 
measure of his glory and authority, 732. 

737 -741. —On the death of Thierry IV., Charles 
refused to nominate a successor to the throne, in or- 
der to accustom the Austrasians, as he had already 
done the Neustrians, to such a vacancy : his power, 
it is true, was not augmented by this proceeding, but 
it served to alienate the public mind from the true 
source of his authority. Among other acts of sove- 
reignty of this great man, the most remarkable 
was the distribution of the church lands, which 
he assigned, under the title of " Contingencies^*^ 
to those warriors who had shared his fortunes. This 
attack on the rights of the clergy did not prevent 
Gregory III. from recognizing a protector of the 
church in the preserver of Christendom. The pontiff 
menaced by Luitprand, king of the Lombards, im- 
plored the assistance of the Duke of Austrasia ; but the 
simultaneous deaths of Gregory and of Charles pre- 
vented an intervention which would, in all probability, 
have hastened the ruin of the Lombard monarchy. 

Mayoralty of Pepin the Brief, 741-752. — Charles, 
at his death, had divided France among his children. 
The mayoralty of Austrasia fell to the lot of Carlo- 
man, and that of Neustria to Pepin. A third claim- 
ant, named Grippon, refused the unequal portion that 
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had been assigned him, and sought on all sides to 
stir up enemies against his brothers until death ter- 
minated his intrigues. Pepin and Carloman put an 
end to the interregnum, by proclaiming Childeric III., 
who, like the other Sluggard kings, took no part what- 
ever in the government. In 743, the councils of 
Leptine and Soissons were assembled by them with a 
view to reform the churches of Austrasia and Neustria. 
The tributary dukes* were constrained to acknowledge 
their authority^ and the political existence of the 
AUemanni ceased from the same epoch. The re- 
tirement of Carloman to Mount Cassin delivered to 
his brother the kingdom of Austrasia, in 747. From 
this moment Pepin aspired to the royal dignity, and 
after securing the nobles, the clergy, and Pope Zacha- 
rius to his interests, he caused Childeric to be de- 
posed by an assembly of the Champ de Mars. The 
last of the Merovingians terminated his life in a clois- 
ter ; and the usurper, legitimatized in the eyes of the 
people by the ceremony of consecration, began a new 
dynasty of grandeur, confusion and misery, 752. 
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§ 3. — IT ALT UNDER THE DOBONION OF THE LAST LOMBARD 
KINGS AND THE FIRST SOVEREIGN PONTIFFS. 

Lombard Kings, — The contest between the Lom- 
bard conquerors and Greek rulers of Italy had been 
earned on almost unceasingly. Suspended by the 
policy of Agilulfe and the victories of Rotharis, dis* 
sensions broke out afresh during the anarchy which 
overthrew the Bavarian dynasty, founded by Aribert, 
nephew of Theodelinde, in 653. This family, at first 
a prey to its own powerful vassals, was, in the second 
generation, despoiled still further by one of the dukes 
of Beneventum, 662. Grimoald, who had usurped the 
throne of Pertharite, sustained for a time the droop- 
ing monarchy which he successfully defended against 
the Franks and Greeks. The efforts of the Emperor 
Constantius II. against Beneventum, were ineffectual, 
and the battle of Forma obliged this prince to trans- 
port the seat of empire, which he had desired to re- 
establish at Rome, to Syracuse. The son of Grimoald 
did not inherit his father's good fortune, and the re- 
turn of Pertharite, in 672, restored to the house of 
Bavaria the crown which it was again destined to lose 
and to recover. Ansprand lived only long enough to 
transmit it to his son Luitprand, whose reign sur- 
passed every other in duration and prosperity, 712- 
744. The reform of the state and repression of the 
great vassals occupied the first part of this reign, the 
last and more interesting portion saw Luitprand 
engaged in the rel^ous quarrel which gave birth to 
the temporal power of the popes, and put an end to 
the imperial sway in Italy. 

OHpin of the Papal Power, 726, S^c, — Rome, like 
the other cities of Grecian Italy, was governed by 
dukes, subordinate to the exarch of Ravenna. But 
the popes, the spiritual pastors of this ancient me- 
tropolis of the empire, tempered by the authority of 
their character the despotism of the imperial officers. 
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An edict of Leo, the Tconoclast, at once changed this 
state of things, and involved Italy in the contest which 
had disturbed the whole of the eastern empire. 

By virtue of a court edict, war was declared against 
all the holy images within the provinces of the ex- 
archate. Pope Gregory II. expressed his indignation 
at this profanity, and the people, rising against the 
lieutenants of the emperor, drove them from Rome 
and Naples. The exarch Paul was massacred by 
the inhabitants of Ravenna, and the gates of the 
city were opened to Luitprand, who seized on the 
Pentapolis. In vain did the pope attempt to prevent 
the Italian subjects of Byzantium from withdrawing 
themselves from the imperial sway ; he was himself 
obliged to head the insurrectional movement, to pre- 
vent greater disorders, and in order that the honorary 
supremacy of the emperor should be at least secured. 
Thus in Rome itself was founded, under the authority 
of the pope, a species of republic, whose territory ex- 
tended from Viterbe to Terracina and from Nami to 
Ostia. 

Venice, 697, ^c. — But aaother republic had arisen 
at the expense of the Greek empire in Italy. Twelve 
boroughs, peopled by the inhabitants of Yenetia, 
whom the approach of the barbarians* had caused to 
retreat to their lagoons, had united, by virtue of a 
public deliberation in 697, under the authority of a 
duke or Doge. This dignity had been conferred on 
Paoluccio Anafestius, at a general convocation held 
on the island of Heraclsea. Venice, in like manner 
as Rome, respected the sovereignty of the Byzantine 
emperors, but without submitting to their decisions ; 
and both the growing republics united with the Greeks 
to expel the Lombards from Ravenna. 

723-744. — Eutychus, the new exarch, after re- 
gaining the Pentapolis from Luitprand, allied with 
this prince to subdue the Romans. But Gregory II. 
avoided the menaced blow, by detaching the lieute- 
nants of the emperor firom ihe king of the Lombards. 
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713. — Gregory III. having incurred the displeasure 
of Leoy hy the excommunication of the iconoclasts, 
this emperor prepared a last armament against the 
pontiff; but his fleet was destroyed by a tempest in 
the Adriatic. Henceforth Rome entertained no fears 
of Constantinople ; and the elements of discord which 
appeared to threaten fresh contests in Italy were dis- 
solved on the death of the pope and the emperor, who '!} 
both died the same year, 741, and who were shortly 
afterwards followed by Luitprand, 744. 

End of the Exarchate, 752. — Through the ability 
of pope Zacharius, or the moderation of king Ratchis, 
the second successor of Luitprand, Italy now enjoyed 
some years of repose. But as soon as this prince had 
quitted the throne for the cloister, and resigned the ^ 

crown to his brother Astolphus, the new king of the 
Lombards adopted an opposite policy, and declared 
himself the enemy of both Greeks and Romans. 
After severing Istria from the eastern empire, 751, 
he seized on the Pentapolis ; and put an end to the 
exarchate of Ravenna, by the capture of the city, in 
the same year that the Franks elected a king who was 
destined speedily to strip him of his conquest, and 
whose son should destroy the Lombard dominion 
altogether. 

The exarch Eutychus, seeking refuge in Naples, 
no longer continued to govern Grecian Italy. From 
this time imperial dukes, under the supremacy of the 
patrician of Sicily, exercised almost independent au- 
thority in Naples, Gaeta, and Barri, as well as in the 
other Italian possessions of the court of Byzantium, 
which the emperor Constantino Copronymus had 
recently divided into the themes of Sicily and Ca- 
labria. 
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CHAPTER X. 



STATE OF THE CHURCH FROM THE DEATH OF 



f * THEOI>OSIUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 



§ 1. — PROPAOATIOH OF CHBI8TIANITT. 



[ ' Previously to the barbarian invasioii» wbicb was 

f destined to bring so many nations into the bosom of 

the church, and to open the north to its light, Chris- 

^ / tianity had maintained its ground with difficulty in 

Persia, had flourished in Ethiopia and Armenia, and 
had predominated throughout the whole of the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empive. But the truths of the 
gospel had still adversaries, and these were found 
principally among the Platonicians and Pagans^ or 
inhabitants of the country. When danger had, how- 
ever, ceased to menace the preachers of the word in 
the Roman territory, the apostles of the faith then 
began to propagate their doctrine even beyond the 
northern boundaries of the empire. Indeed,* it may 
be said that the religion of mercy and peace met the 

1^ barbarians on their way, in order to assuage their 

ferocity. Aid to inspire them with some sentiments of 
humanity towards their conquered enemies. 

Amongst those who devastated the Roman empire, 
some had been converted to Christianity earlier than 
the sixth century, and others at a later period. In the 
first of these classes were the Goths, who had em- 
braced the faith in the fourth century, through their 
bishops^ Theophilus and Ulphilas ; the Heruli, the 
Suevi, the Vandals, and even the Lombards : but 
their partial conversion has been noticed by no his- 
torian. These different tribes, who had been con- 
verted by the labours of Arian missionaries, adopted 
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the Nicean Catholic faith only after their estahlish^ 
ment in the empire ; the Suevi, under Cariaric, after 
the year 551 ; the Visigoths, under Recarede, in 587 ; 
and the Lombards, under Agilulfe, about 6(M2. The 
Heruli, the Vandals, and the Ostrogoths continued 
attached to Arianism during the whole of their su- 
premacy. 

Among those brought to a knowledge of Christi- 
anity after the invasion were the Burgundians, the 
Franks, the Scots of Ireland and Caledonia, the Anglo 
Saxons, and different people of Germany. The Bur- 
gundians, converted in 433, by an Arian bishop of 
Gaul, became catholics under Gondebaud and Sigis- 
mond, between 499 and 517. The Franks, after 
the example of Clovis, were baptised as a condition of 
the victory of Tolbiac, and at once assumed the or- 
thodox faith, 497. About the time that the faith 
was proscribed in Great Britain by the Saxons, it was 
propagated by a Scot, named Saint Patrick, in Ireland, 
in that Land of Saints, from whence should issue so 
many zealous apostles ; and, among others. Saint 
Columbine, whose efforts were extended to Caledonia 
and to the banks of the Rhine. The conversion of 
the Anglo Saxons was one of the benefits of St. Gre- 
gory. This great man, whose pontificate was signalised 
by so many ecclesiastical reforms and ameliorations, 
conferred this important mission on St. Augustine the 
monk ; who, in 596, baptised Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
and laid, at Canterbury, the foundation of the ancient 
church of England. It was the British islands that 
supplied, during the seventh and eighth centuries, 
those courageous missionaries who achieved in Ger- 
many the work which Saint Rupert, first bishop of 
Salsburg, had begun. Saint Columbine, Kilian, Wil- 
frid, and Willebrord were the precursors of Saint 
Boniface, the great apostle of the Germans, who ter- 
minated, by martyrdom, a life entirely devoted to 
religion, 755. 

Christianity continued to increase in the Romaa 
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provinces of the east, and spread even beyond their 
confines. The philosophical polytheism of the cities, 
and the idolatry of the rural districts, were utterly 
destroyed by Justinian. The Lazi and Abasgi, who 
dwelt beyond the Caucasus, besought spiritual in- 
struction of Justin I., and the protection of the em- 
perors was the price of their conversion. During the 
following century, the Nestorian Christians pro- 
pagated the gospel in the interior of Asia, whilst 
Olopen, in 636, founded an heterodox church in 
China. 

§ 2. — ^REVERSES OF CHRISTIANITT. 

The conquests of Christianity in Asia, were, for 
the most part, imperfect, and but of transient dura- 
tion, and here appeared also its most formidable adver- 
saries, in the shape of Mahometanism and heresy. 

1st. Heresies. — The Greek term of heresy was 
given by the primitive Christians to all religious 
opinions, contrary either to the text of the gospel, 
or the tradition of the church. The vast variety 
may be reduced to five distinct heads, viz. : — 

Philosophical Heresies, of the Gnostics, the Cerin- 
thians, the Manichaeans, the Priscillians, &c. 

Heresy of Manners, of the Nicolaitanes, the Carpo- 
cratians, the Montanists, the Valesians, the Origen- 
istSy &c. 

Heresies relating to the Nature of Christ, which 
shook Christianity to its basis. These errors were 
professed under different forms, by the Monarchists, 
the Arians, the Nestorians, the Monophysites, the 
Eutychans and Jacobites, the Monothelites, &c. 

Controversial Heresies, among which we cite only 
that of the Pelagians, who denied original sin and 
grace; and the Predestinarians, who yielded to an 
opposite excess. 

Heresies of Form, whose disciples, though true to 
the dogma of faith, became estranged from ecclesias- 
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tical unity by attacking the established order of the 
church. Such were the Donatists of Afri6a, and the 
Iconoclasts of the Greek empire. 

2nd. Mahometanism. — Before the promulgation 
of his fatal doctrine by Mahomet, the Persian Magi, 
seconded by the zeal of the Sassanidae monarchs, had 
oppressed, and nearly extirpated, the Christian religion, 
throughout those countries where the worship of the 
stars predominated. But the Al Koran tit once 
triumphed over both the Zend-Avesta and the Gospel, 
and its armed disciples, after spreading error and 
servitude throughout the Asiatic and African pro- 
vinces of the empire, were destined, at a later period, 
and with various successes, to assail the three south- 
em peninsulas of Europe. The church was, from 
this moment, unable to cure the deep wound which 
the Mussulman arms had inflicted. Against the 
heresies she was more fortunate, being in a condition 
to oppose against them the natural arms of authority 
and persuasion. 

§ 3. — COUNCILS AND JURISDICTION. 

Councils and Synods are the lawful reunions of 
bishops and doctors assembled to defend the unity of 
the church, and purity of the faith, to direct or reform 
clerical discipline and spiritual jurisdiction, and to sit 
in judgment on the bishops. There are three kinds 
of councils distinguished by the number, the quality, 
and the powers of the members composing them ; 
these are the general, or oecumenian, the national, 
and the provincial* We shall here indicate but those 
of the first class, held from the death of Theodosius 
the Great to the end of the eighth century. 

Council of Ephestis, or third general council^ held 
in 431, under the pontificate of Celestine I., and the 
reign of Theodosius IT., which condemned the hertesy 
of Pelagius, and that of the Nestorians, who refused 
to the Virgin Mary the title of Mother of God. 
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Council of Chalcedony convoked ia 451, by Martian 
at the solicitation of Pope Leo, and which excom- 
municated the Eutychans, who saw in Christ but 
individuality of person and of nature. This assembly 
prepared the schism of the Greek church, by con* 
ferring on the chair of Constantinc^le the sajne rank 
as that of Rome. 

Second Council of ConstantinopU^ 553, in which 
the Three Chapters were declared contrary to the 
faith. By this name were signalized the works of 
three bishops, suspected of Nestorianism. 

Third Council of Constantinople^ 680, which con- 
demned the Monothelites, or partizans of unity of 
will in Christ ; and also, the mmnory of one pope 
and six patriarchs. 

Second Council of Nice, assembled by the Empress 
Irene, in 787. It established the honorary worship 
of the images proscribed by the Isaurian Leo, and 
excommunicated the Iconoclasts. 

The councils were, at the same time, legislative 
assemblies and ecclesiastical tribunals. The spiritual 
jurisprudence of the church was founded chiefly on 
their decisions, and this jurisdiction, following the 
order of the sacred hierarchy, its variations generally 
turned to the advantage of the sovereign pontiffs. 
In temporal affairs, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
emanated from the throne. Following the example of 
Constantine, the emperors, and at a later period the 
barbarian kings, waived their right of judging the 
ministers of religion, and the church acquired its own 
special tribunals for this purpose. But the encroach- 
ments of episcopal authority, and the difficulty of 
assigning to it any precise limits, caused interminable 
dissensions between the two powers. 

§ 4. — REUGIOUS OXDEBS. 

The causes and origin of monastic life are to be 
sought in the East, and at a period antecedent to 
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Christianity itself, its commencement may be traced 
to the abuse of mysticism, and its btrth-place to the 
desert. Saint Paul, the hermit, is considered as the 
first Christian anchorite. Saint Anthony gave an 
miform rule to the recluses of the Thebaide, and thus 
advanced them towards a communal, or emiobite 
existence. Monastic discipline was introduced into 
Syria by the disciples of this holy anchorite, and, at 
a later epoch, it was carried into the solitudes of 
Pontus, by Saint Basil, whilst, at the same time, 
St. Martin established in Gaul the first cenobite 
community. 

The regulations of the Egyptian monks were 
brought into Provence at the beginning of the fifth 
century, by St. Honoratus and Cassian, who founded 
the one at Lerins and the other at Marseilles, two 
monasteries which produced many learned apostles 
of the Christian faith and cenobitism. Among these 
was St. Patrick, the first founder of monastic colonies 
in Ireland. The religious societies of the west, were 
each governed by its own rules, until the Benedictines 
at length obliged the whole of the Latin monasteries 
to adopt their discipline. 

This famous order owes its origin to St. Benedict 
of Nursia, who, in 529^ established a society of ceno- 
bites in Mount Cassin, which became the chief seat 
of an immense congregation. The rules given by 
this Saint to his companions enjoined manual labour 
and study, and subjected the order to the three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Sanctioned by 
St. Gregory, in 595, it rapidly spread through all the 
provinces of the Latin church, whilst the many im- 
portant services rendered by the Benedictines to the 
cause of religion, humanity, and letters, recommended 
this pious fraternity to the veneration of the faithful. 
The monasteries became seminaries for those preachers 
who should carry the faith among the barbarians, and 
who should extend the limits of civilization by its 
means. Forests were cleared, and sterile lands ferti* 
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Hzed by the monks, and to them we owe the trans- 
cription and preservation of those chefs-d^teupre of 
antiquity, which we still possess. So many S^nefits 
naturally excited the gratitude of their contemporaries, 
and this feeling was manifested by liberalities, at timtti 
so excessive, that the endowments of monasteries 
soon surpassed the riches which public piety had 
heretofore lavished upon the church. 
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CHAPTER XL 

STATE OF LITERATURE AND OF THE ARTS FROM 
THEODOSIUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 

By the invasion of the northern trihes, which separates 
ancient from modern times, the already retrograde 
course of Roman and Greek civilization was for a 
time arrested. But the effects of harharism could 
scarcely keep pace with the celerity of the invaders. 
The culture of letters was, for a time, sustained in 
the East through the protection of the Byzantine 
emperors, whilst some feehle remains continued to 
be cherished by the church in the West. Of this 
decline, and of these ruins, is composed the entire 
literary history of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries. , 

§ 1.— PALL OP THE NEO-PLATONICIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The new sect of Platonicians, the declared enemy 
of Christianity, had been already proscribed by Con- 
stantine ; and its schools in Alexandria and Rome had 
been closed by his command. Rescued from obscurity, 
and re-estabUshed in its honours by the emperor 
Julian, its teachers once more opened their schools 
in the museums of Alexandria and Athens, and pro- 
fessed anew the philosophical eclectism of Ammonius- 
Saccas and Plotinus. The promulgation of doctrines 
opposed to the Gospel were long permitted in both 
these cities by the tolerance of the Christian empe- 
rors. But the pillage of Serapion^ under the first 
Theodosius, in 390, and the massacre of Hypatia, 
under Theodosius XL, in 415, having closed the school 

H 
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of Alexandria, the sect became concentrated in Athens, 
where, by the genius of Syrianus and Proclus, it 
regained its former celebrity. The disciples of these 
two philosophers sustained the honour of their sect 
until the edict of 529, by which the emperor Justi- 
nian commanded the extinction of the last school in 
Athens, and achieved the ruin of the polytheism 
which the Flatonicians had undertaken to restore. 

Platonicians of the Athenian School. 

Plutarch, son of Nestor .... 400 

Syrianus 450 

Proclus 485 

Marinus of Neapolis 500 

Isidore of Gaza , , 500 

Hermias 500 

Olympiodorus 550 

Sallustius 550 

Hierocles 550 

Simplicius 550 

Damascius 550 

§ 2. — SACRED LITEBATUBE. 

The necessity of defending the Christian religion 
against its numerous adversaries, and the desire of 
making proselytes among the enlightened, obliged 
the doctors of the church to study the religion which 
they sought to propagate, the idolatry which they 
undeitook to destroy, and the pagan philosophy which 
it was necessary they should convict of impotence and 
error, or render obedient to the doctrines of the 
Gospel ; hence arose ecclesiastical literature, which, 
as a whole, embraces the Apologetic, the Exegesis, 
the Dogmatic, the Polemic, Religious Morality, Pulpit 
Eloquence, and Sacred History. 

The title of Fathers of the Church was given to 
those authors who, in the earliest times of Christianity, 
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devoted their laboars to the defence and exposition 
of the faith. The East and the West, the Latin lan- 
guage and the Greek, produced men of equal genius ; 
who, joining vast erudition with courageous piety, 
added new lustre to the literary glory of Greece and 
Rome, whilst supposing that they merely fulfilled 
the duties of Christians and ministers of the sacred* 
word. 

The historical period of the Theodosian emperors 
exhibited, even amidst the disasters to which it was 
exposed, a reflection of the glory of the fourth cen- 
tury ; an epoch rendered illustrious by the names of 
Athanasius, Eusebius, Basil, Gregory, Chrysostom, 
Lactantius, Hillier, Ambrosius, and Augustine, and 
which have caused it to be considered as the golden 
age of ecclesiastical literature. From this epoch, 
sacred letters and, especially, sacred eloquence, fell 
into general decline, and the only doctors afterwards, 
meriting the title of Fathers of the Church, were 
St. Gregory, in the West, and St. John Damascenus, 
in the East. In those times of ignorance and barba- 
rism, the greater part of the ecclesiastical writers 
applied themselves to the narration of events concern- 
ing religion, or the lives of the Saints; to mixed 
history, and sacred biography. 

Fathers and Doctors of the Greek Church. 

St. Epiphany, of Salamis . . . . 403 

St. John Chrysostom 407 

Theodoret 428 

Synesius Ptolemais 430 

St. Nil 435 

St. Cyril, of Alexandria .... 444 

Theodoret, of Cyrus 458 

John the Faster 595 

Procopius, of Gaza 640 

John Philoponus 641 ' 

St. John Damascenus 756 

H 2 
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Greek Ecclesiastical Historians » 

Philostorges « . . 
Socrates, of Alexandria 
Theodoret of Cyrus 
Sozomenes, of oalamis 
Gelases, of Cyzicus 
Evagrius .... 



430 
450 

458 
460 
480 
600 



Fathers and Doctors of the Latin Church, 

St. Ambrosius, the Gaul .... 397 

Ruffinus, of Aquila 408 

St. Jerome, of Strigonia .... 420 

St. Augustine, of Tagastus . . . 430 

St. Cassian 434 

St. Peter Chrysologus .... 450 

St. Leo the Great 461 

Maximus, of Turin 465 

CI. Mamertus 474 

Salvian, of Treves 480 

Faustus, of Rietz 480 

St. Patrick, of Scotland .... 493 

Ennodius, of Favia 521 

A Vitus, of Vienna 525 

St. Fulgentius 533 

St. Csesarius, Bishop of Aries . . 542 

St. Benedict, of Nursia .... 543 

Dionysius the Little 550 

St. Martin 580 

St. Gregory the Great .... 604 

Latin Ecclesiastical Historians. 

Ruffinus, of Aquila 408 

Sulp. Severus, a (laul . . . , 420 

St. Jerome 420 

Oroses, of Tarragona .... 435 

Epiphanes the Scholiast . . . . 510 

Gregory, of Tours 595 

The Venerable Bede, of England . 735 
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Latin Christian Poets, 

St. Ambrosius 307 

Prudentius .^ 405 

St. Paulinas 431 

Sedulius 440 

Prosper 464 

Ciaudian Mamertus 474 

Paulinus 485 

Avitus 520 

Ennodius 521 

Fortunatus 606 



§ 3. — LATIN LITEBATUSE. 

The decline of letters in the Latin world was even 
more rapid and more general than among the Greeks, 
as the invasion was there universal ; and also, as the 
fall of this empire left both the Latin language and 
its writers at the mercy of the barbarians. 

Poetry being nearer allied to polytheism than any 
other species of writing, it entirely changed its object 
and nature after Ciaudian, who may be considered as 
the last pagan poet. The corruption of taste was less 
perceptible, however, in poetry than in prose. 

Profane Latin Poets. 



Ausonius, of Bordeaux 






. 394 


Prudentius, of Saragossa . 






. 405 


Ciaudian, of Alexandria 






. 410 


Rutilius Numantianus . . 






T. 420 


Martianus Capella . . . 






. . 460 


Sidonius Apollinaris . . 






. . 488 


Boethius, of Rome . . 






. 525 


Maximianiis . . . , 






. . 530 


Priscian 






. . 560 


Corippus, of Africa , . 






. . 580 


Fortunatus, of Trevisa 






. . 606 


Sisebut, king of Toledo 






, . 620 



^ 
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Civil history lost in Ammian Marcellinus the last 
of its worthy interpreters, and dry chroniclers alone 
appeared after his time. With th^se, bowever, must 
not be confounded the few authors who, though con- 
fining themselves more especially to the recital of 
religious subjects, have nevertheless transmitted to us 
some valuable details respecting the political events 
of their times. 

Latin Historians and Chroniclers* 

Prosper, of Aquitaine .... 464 

Idacius, of Lemica 469 

Victor, the African 490 

Marius 495 

Joumandes, the Goth 552 

Cassiodorus, of Sicily 575 

Gildas .680 

John, of Biclaro 590 

Gregory, of Tours .*.... 595 

Isidorus, of Seville 636 

Fredegarius, the Frank .... 658 

Bede, of Weymouth 735 

The most valuable and authentic monuments of the 
history of the fifth and sixth centuries exist in the 
letters of men occupying important posts in the church 
or state. Many of these collections have descended 
to our times, and possess considerable interest. 

Latin Epistolographs. 

Symmachus, of Rome 401 

St. Jerome 420 

St. Augustine 430 

Sidonius Apollinarns 488 

Cassiodorus . 575 

St. Gregory the Great 604 

The peripatetic philosophy was that preferred by 
the Fathers of the Church, and Opposed by them to the 
new Flatonicians. The celebrity of Boethius was in 
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part due to its influence. He was the greatest 
philosopher and only mathematician in the West at 
this epoch. 

But amidst this gradual decline of letters, some few 
individuals were found who devoted themselves to the 
preservation of the remaining fragments of ancient 
learning, to the explanation of the writers of antiquity, 
and to the instruction of a language which was now 
degenerating into a harharic idiom. 

Latin Erudites and Grammarians. 

Macrohius 420 

Servius 440 

Martian Capella 450 

Priscian 566 

Cassiodorus 575 

Isidore, of Seville 635 

§ 3.— GREEK SCIENCE AND LITER ATUBE. 

The Greek Literature, heing strictly allied to the 
destiny of the Byzantine emperors, hore evident 
marks of that society of which it was the expression ; 
abasement of mind following closely in the rear of 
degradation of character. Profane and sacred letters 
declined in concert until the moment that they pe- 
rished together. Nevertheless, two essential branches 
of human knowledge, those of history and jurispru- 
dence, continued for some time to be cultivated with 
success ; but eloquence, even in the language of praise, 
had ceased to exist : and poetry, together with every 
other imitative art, had sunk never again to reappear. 

The last Byzantine poets strove to reanimate the 
fictions of polytheism in the midst of christian Greece ; 
but the untimely attempt produced only servile imita- 
tors of the ancients. Condemned to other forms and 
unknown ornaments, poetry appeared rather to court 
silence than expression ; and, being denied the lan- 
guage of Homer, it seemed unwilling to accept of any 
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other. The epoch of Justinian ahounds with epi- 
grammatists. 

Greek Poets. 

Synesius 430 

Nonnus, of Fanopolis 450 

Quintus, of Smyrna . 7 . . • . 450 

Musa, the Grammarian .... 500 

Coluthus, of Lycopolis .... 550 

Tryphiodorus 550 

George, of Pisidia 630 

Epigrammatists, 

Pallas, of Chalcis 550 

Paul the Silentiary 550 

Macedonius 550 

Agathias 594 

The decline of letters gave rise to romance ; a spe- 
cies of writing unknown to the ancients, and destined, 
during the middle ages, and in modem times^ to be- 
come the living expression of social manners. 

Greek Romance Writers. 

Heliodorus, of Emesus .... 400 

Achilles Tatius 400 

Longus unknown. 

Chariton, of Aphrodisias . . ibid. 

Eustathius, of Egypt . . . ibid. 

Aristenetes, of Nice . . . ibid. 

Amidst the servitude and corruption of the Lower 
Empire are found some few historical compositions 
superior to other literary productions of the same 
epoch. In the first rank of Byzantine historians 
stand Zozimus and Procopius^ of Csesaraea. 
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Byzantine Historians. 

Eunapius, of Sardis 450 

Olympiodorus, the Egyptian . . 450 

Zozimus 450 

Priscus, of Panium 450 

Procopius, of CsesaraBa .... 560 

Agathias 594 

Menander 594 

Theophylactes Simocatta .... 600 

The works of the Byzantine geographers of these 
times serve to throw some light on their predecessors. 
One of these, Cosmas Indicopleustes, extended the 
dominion of science. 

Geographers. 

Marcian^ of Heraclsea .... 450 
Stephen, of Byzantium .... 500 
Cosmas Indicopleustes .... 550 

The result of the philology which had taken rise 
in the school of Alexandria was seen rather in lexico- 
graphers than in ahle grammarians. 

Philohgians, 

Hesychius, of Alexandria ... 400 

Helladius, of Antinoe 405 

Philoxenus 525 

Philemon 525 

StobsBus 600 

We have elsewhere spoken of the Roman juris- 
prudence so flourishing under Justinian, the monu- 
ments of which were for the most part written in 
Latin. Some few Greek commentaries, however, of 
the Latin laws of Byzantium, have descended to us. 

Jurisconsuls. 

Antiochus 400 

Tribonius 545 

Theophilus 550 
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Theodore 550 

DorothaBa 550 

Anatolius 550 

John, of Antioch 550 

Rufus 700 

Some celebrated physicians have also left us works 
respecting their art ; but science made no remarkable 
progress from the epoch of the Antonines to that of 
the Abassides. 

Physicians. 

Theodore Priscian 425 

iBtius, of Amida 550 

Alexander, of Tralles 560 

Paul, ofEgina 650 

We are indebted to the school of Alexandria for 
nearly all our information respecting ancient ma- 
thematical knowledge. If it be true thiat Diophantes 
lived in the fifth century, then may the invention of 
algebra be attributed to that epoch. 

Mathematicians and Natural Philosophers. 

Hypathius, of Alexandria . . . 415 

Diophantes, of ditto 400 

Proclus 485 

Anthemius 500 

Isidore, of Miletus 500 

Stephen, of Alexandria .... 600 

§ 5.~riNE ABTS. 

The arts of design were already in a rapid state of 
decay when the invasion of the barbarians achieved 
their utter annihilation ; and more temples were de- 
stroyed at this period than churches erected. But, on 
the other hand, whilst a blind zeal delivered to de- 
ftruction those master-pieces of classic architecture, 
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the Christian religion arrayed herself in all the mag- 
nificence of the abolished forms ; thus preserving to us 
the finest remains of ancient splendour. Already, 
under Constantine, churches of some beauty had been 
raised, whilst others were erected under the Theodosian 
emperors. But the only sacred monuments of this 
epoch which merit attention from their boldness or 
colossal dimensions, are the Rotunda of Ravenna, and 
Saint Sophia of Constantinople. The names of a 
barbarian king and of an emperor are coupled with 
these last works of art (Theodoric and Justinian). 
The commotions that subsequently took place in the 
West, and the instability of the imperial power in the 
East, scarcely permitted the sovereign to enter on any 
important construction. The invasion of the Ma- 
hometans, who were enemies to images, and the fury 
of the Iconoclasts were attended with irreparable loss 
to the fine arts, especially to painting and sculpture, 
whose degradation had long preceded that of archi- 
tecture. 

A new style, unjustly stigmatized as the Gothic, 
was introduced about this period ; some indications of 
which had, however, appeared before the invasion of 
the barbarians. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FORMATION OF THE CARLOVINGIAN, OR FRANCO- 
ROMAN EMPIRE, BY THE CONQUESTS OF PEPIN 
AND CHARLEMAGNE. 

§ 1. — ^BEIGN OP PEPIN THE BBIEP. — 752-768. 

The success of the Austrasian revolution and acces- 
sion of Pepin the Brief to the throne, had heen insured 
by the genius of Pepin d'Heristal and Charles Martel. 
With the reign of the usurper Pepin commenced a 
second revolution, which, in the end, united under the 
same system the fragments of the whole German 
tribes, and formed of them a new empire as formidable 
as that which they had overthrown. The short reign 
of Pepin permitted him only to establish his sovereignty 
among the tributary people, to achieve his conquest 
over the Gauls, and to consolidate his crown by se- 
curing the support and confidence of the nation, the 
interest of the clergy, and the authority of the popes. 
To his son was left the completion of his labours. 

Affairs of Italy ^ 754-757. — ^Astolphus, king of the 
Lombards, having seized on Ravenna, in 752, he re- 
quired of the pope and the Romans the same submission 
they had formerly acknowledged to the exarch. Their 
refusal nearly occasioned the loss of Rome ; for the 
troops of Astolphus reduced its suburbs to ashes. 
Stephen II., being unable to procure assistance from 
the emperor of the East, besought the protection of 
Pepin; who, together with his two sons, had been 
consecrated by the pontiff, and had received the title 
of patrician of the Romans at his hands. This prince, 
after an ineffectual attempt at mediation between the 
parties, caused war to be declared in a Champ de 
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Mars, and an army passed the Alps under his com- 
mand. Astolphus, besieged in Pavia, consented to 
renounce his pretensions, and to abandon the ex- 
archate and Pentapolis to the church of Rome. Pepin, 
accordingly, withdrew his forces, and entered his own 
kingdom ; but the insincerity of the Lombard king 
obliged him once more to return. A letter from 
Stephen II., written in the name of Saint Peter, ap- 
prised him that Astolphus, far from ceding to the 
pope the cities of the exarchate, had laid siege to 
Home. The victor now exacted a more strict com- 
pliance with the former treaty, leaving commissioners 
in Italy to take possession of those places which his 
liberality had conceded to the Holy See, by an act of 
authentic donation, which we find often contested. 
Pepin retained, however, considerable influence in the 
temporal affairs of the Church and Roman republic ; 
and the constant intervention of his commissioners 
prepared the way to the dominion of the Franks in 
Italy. 

Reunion of Seftimania, 752-759. — The contentions 
of the Spanish Saracens forcing their attention from 
the colony of Narbonne, the Gothic Seigneurs had 
succeeded in throwing off their yoke on this side of 
the Aude ; and from the year 572, Nimes, Maguelone, 
Agde, and Beziers had been delivered to Pepin by 
Count Ansemond. The French monarch sent a body 
of troops into the country ; but Narbonne withstood 
the united efforts of the Franks and Goths, and con- 
tinued its opposition until 759, when its gates were 
thrown open to the besiegers, after a general massacre 
of the Mussulmans by the Christians. Gothia also 
consented to belong to Pepin, on condition of pre- 
serving its laws and privileges. 

Conquest of Aquitaine, 760-769. — The duchy of 
Aquitaine continued to be possessed by the descendants 
of Caribert II., who, in certain respects, acknowledged 
the supremacy of the king of the Franks. The country 
was at this time governed by Waifre, in consequence 
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of the abdication of his father Hunald, and he re- 
fused to render the least marks of vassalage to the 
usurper. But Pepin aspired to full sovereignty over 
the provinces of Outre-Loire; and, like Clovis, he 
found in religion a powerful pretext for invading them. 
He summoned Waifre to render to the church the 
territory he had seized upon ; and, on his refusal, en- 
tered Berry and Auvergne^ which he pillaged and 
delivered to the flames. This expedition was followed 
by seven others ; and Aquitaine, for a period of eight 
years, was the theatre of exterminating warfare, in 
which the unfortunate Waifre opposed the most per- 
severing constancy and indefatigable activity to the 
attempts of his ambitious rival. Betrayed by his fol- 
lowers, he at length fell by the hands of an assassin ; 
but the death of Pepin prevented his reaping the fruits 
of his victory, or, perhaps, of his crimes. It was re- 
served for his son Charles to achieve the final conquest 
of Aquitaine, by the defeat and captivity of Hunald, 
who had quitted his monastery to liberate the southern 
provinces from the French yoke. The homage of the 
Gascons was a result of this conquest. — ^769. 

768. — The death of Pepin occurred at the moment 
of his greatest power, and he transmitted to his two 
sons an empire more extensive and powerful than it 
had ever been during the most prosperous times of the 
Merovingians. 

§ 2. — CHABLEMAGNE EJNG, 768-800. 

The inheritance of Pepin was divided in a general 
assembly of the nobles of the nation between his two 
sons. Neustria and Aquitaine were awarded to 
Charles (Charlemagne), and Austrasia and Burgundy 
to Carloman. Dissensions arising between the two 
brothers, the whole weight of the Aquitanian war 
fell upon Charles ; but the death of Carloman, which 
happened shortly after, placed the entire empire of 
the Franks in the hands of Charlemagne, who caused 
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himself to be crowned king of Austrasia by the diet 
of Carbonac, to the prejudice of the sons of Carloman, 
The latter, with their mother, sought refuge at the 
court of Lombardy ; many of the disaffected nobles 
followed their queen Gerberge, and were received 
by king Desiderius, whose daughter Charles had 
repudiated yrithout any legitimate motive. 

Hoping to excite divisions among the Franks, and 
to seize the opportunity thus offered for reconquering 
the exarchate, Desiderius sought to force Pope Adrian 
I. to consecrate the sons of Carloman. But the pon- 
tiff refused, and invited Charlemagne into Italy to 
defend their common interests. 

War with Italy ^ 774. — A Champ de Mars was con- 
voked at Geneva, consisting of the warriors of Ger- 
many, France and Roman Gaul. The army, divided 
into two bodies, traversed the Alps, forced the Clusian 
passes which were valiantly defended, and besieged 
the king of the Lombards in Pavia, and his son 
Adalgisius in Verona. During the blockade, Charle- 
magne visited Rome, where he was received with all 
the honours of exarch and patrician. On his own 
side, he augmented and confirmed the donation of 
Pepin, which was afterwj&rds the source of so many 
contentions and exaggerated pretensions. Charles, 
on his return to the camp, received the submission of 
Pavia, which also entailed that of the Lombard dukes, 
with the exception of the duke of Beneventum. Less 
fortunate than his son, Desiderius, with the Austrasian 
princes, fell into the hands of his enemy, and a cloister 
received the noble captives. The victor caused him- 
self to be crowned king of the Lombards, but per- 
mitted his newly acquired kingdom to retain its laws 
and constitution. 

775. — Scarcely had Charles quitted Italy in order 
to oppose the Saxons, when an insurrection excited 
by Adalgisius broke out in Friuli and Trevisa ; but 
the prompt defeat and execution of Rodgaud con- 
firmed the obedience of the other Lombard chiefs. 
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Saxon War; first period 727-777. — The Saxons, 
often defeated by the Franks, but ever unwilling to 
acknowledge their supremacy, had promised Pepin to 
allow the apostles of the gospel free entry into their 
country. But the imprudent menaces of Saint Libwin 
Having irritated them against Christianity, they gave 
up the church of Deventer to the flames. This vio- 
lence served as pretext for a war, which continued 
thirty- three years, and terminated by the subjection 
and conversion of the four great Saxon tribes. 

In a first expedition, previously to the war with 
Italy, Charles had burnt to the ground the borough 
of Erasburgh, and destroyed the statue of Herman- 
saul, a religious and national monument of the Saxons, 
772. But during his contest with Italy, the van- 
quished again took up arms and laid waste a part of 
Austrasia ; it was, however, no difficult matter for the 
conquerors of Lombardy to repel the attacks of half 
armed and undisciplined barbarians ; the Saxons were 
driven beyond the Weser, and a part of the nation 
became converts, 774. Two years afterwards, they 
surprised the garrisons of Erasburg and Sigeburg, but 
Charles, suddenly issuing from the interior of Lom- 
bardy, defeated them at Lipspring, and obliged all 
their principal chiefs, except Wittikind, to take the 
oaths of allegiance in the diet of Paderborn, and to 
embrace Christianity, 777. 

War with iSpatn.— Charles, in compliance with the 
request of certain Celtiberian emirs at Paderborn, 
engaged to establish them in the governments of 
which they had been deprived by the khalif Abderam I. 
The army, assembling in a Champ de Mars at Chas- 
seneuil, crossed the Pyrenees by Saint .lohn Pied-de- 
Port, received the hollow submission of the Christians 
of Biscay and Navarre, destroyed Pampeluna, and 
was defeated before Saragossa. Charles recrossed 
the Pyrenees, and with better fortune than his rear 
guard which was cut to pieces by the Basques in the 
valley of Koncevalles. The paladin Roland, his 
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oephew was killed in the attack, but his death was 
avenged by the execution of the perfidious Lopez. 

It appears that the reinstated emirs remained sub- 
jects of the king, and that they were afterwards re- 
placed by the counts of the Spanish Marches, the 
most considerable of whom was the count of Barce- 
lona. 

Saxon War— Second Period, 778-785.— Whilst 
Charles was thus engaged beyond the Pyrenees, the 
Saxons had again taken up arms, under the command 
of Wittikind who led them as far as the banks of 
the Rhine. Defeated at Badenfeld and Buckholz,< 
this hero again escaped the foreign yoke imposed on 
all the Cisalban Saxons. The pacification of Hor- 
heim in 780, deprived the Saxons of their liberties, 
and their lands were distributed among the members 
of the church ; hence arose the power and sovereignty 
of the German bishops and abbots. From this mo- 
ment also dates the successful preaching of the gospel 
among the Saxons, and the foundation of the first 
episcopal sees. 

782-785. — The Saxons, having received arms to 
assist in repelling the Suabian Slavi, deserted the 
Franks at Mount Saunthal and defeated their generals. 
Charles took terrible vengeance for their defection, 
putting to death 4500 of his prisoners. Two victories 
achieved once more the conquest of Saxony within 
the Elbe, and Wittikind himself acknowledged sub- 
jection to the conqueror, at the same time accepting 
baptism together with the rest of the nation, 785. 
The Northalbingian Saxons continued their resistance 
long afterwards ; but their opposition, until the paci- 
fication of Salz in 803, is confounded in that of the 
Venedi Slavonians and Norman Danes. 

League against Charlemagne^ 786, &c. — In a 
journey undertaken by this prince to Rome in 780, 
for the purpose of causing his sons Pepin and Louis 
to be consecrated kings of Italy and Aquitaine, he 
had still further strengthened the bonds of unity 
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between France and the holy see. Adrian I., whose 
position permitted a close inspection of the movements 
of Adalgisius, soon informed Charles of a powerful 
lea^e preparing against him. The empire of the 
Franks was to be attacked simultaneously by the 
Greeks^ the Beneventine Lombards, the Bavarians, 
the Avari, and probably also by the Saracens. 

787. — Aregesius, duke of Beneventum being pursued 
as far as Salerno, surrendered himself and became 
tributary to the Franks, giving, as hostage his son 
Grimoald, by whom he was succeeded the same year. 

787. — The Greeks, headed by Adalgisius, made 
a descent on Calabria. But, being opposed by 
Grimoald, they were obliged to reimbark with the loss 
of their general. 

787. — Bavaria was at the same time invested bv 
three armies. Tassilon, on giving up his son as 
hostage and paying homage to the Franks, obtained 
peace ; but the following year he was cited before the 
diet of Ingelheim and condemned to death. Charles 
spared his life, but confined him together with his 
whole family in a monastery. The race of the 
Agilolfingians also ceased to reign, and Bavaria be- 
came united to the states of Charlemagne. 

791-799. — Charles was once more harassed by the 
Avari. From the year 787 they had infested Friuli 
and the Austrasian frontiers; but in 791 Charles 
attacked them at three different points, and repelled 
them as far as the Raab. A second expedition, re- 
tarded by an insurrection of the Saxons, the Slavi, the 
Bretons and the Saracens, was headed by Heric duke 
of Friuli and king Pepin, 796. And had for result 
the pillage of the chief camp of the Avari, and sub- 
mission of these barbarians to the laws of France ; as 
also their conversion. 

§ 3.— CHARLEMAGNE EMPEBOF, 800-814. 

Leo III., successor of Adrian ' ., being obliged to 
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quit Rome in consequence of a conspiracy and an at- 
tempt upon his life, sought Charles at Paderhom and 
implored his protection. Royal commissioners were 
appointed to conduct hack the pope into Italy and 
reinstate him in his authority, whilst criminal pro- 
ceedings were instituted against Campulus and Pas- 
chalis, who had sought the life of the pontiff. Charles, 
visiting Rome shortly afterwards, assembled a council 
of nobles and prelates, in which the pope justified 
himself on oath of the crimes imputed to him. His 
assailants were condemned to death, and owed their 
lives to the intercession of the pope ; at whose insti- 
gation their punishment was commuted into perpetual 
exile. 

Coronation, 800, — On Christmas-day, during the 
celebration of mass, the pope placed the imperial 
crown on the head of Charlemagne, which was fol- 
lowed by the unanimous acclamations of the clergy 
and people* By this ceremony the king of the Franks 
acquired a title far superior in public estimation to 
that of royalty, and his power was rendered more ab- 
solute through its means. It severed also the last 
weak bonds by which Rome was attached to the By- 
zantine emperors, and opened other relations between 
the two imperial courts. It is supposed that Pope 
Leo III. had conceived the chimerical design of uniting 
the two empires and the two churches by a marriage 
between Charlemagne and Irene, who had succeeded 
her son on the Eastern throne. But it can scarcely 
be affirmed that this alliance was ever the subject of 
any diplomatic negotiation. Besides which, the de- 
position of Irene, and elevation of Nicephorus to the 
empire, would have prevented any development of the 
design. 

Foreign Affairs. — Charlemagne was in constant in- 
tercourse with all the princes of his times. From the 
king of the Asturias he received the trophies taken 
in his Moorish conquests ; his protection was besought 
by the last kings of the Heptarchy in England, and 
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his friendship solicited by the Eastern emperors and 
two khalifs.* 

The embassies of Nicephorus, 803-810, had prin- 
cipally for object the establishment of a common 
frontier ; and the peace of 804, concluded during the 
diet of Salz, gave to the Franks the whole of mari- 
time Illyria. But the Illyrian cities were restored, 
in 812, whilst Venice refused obedience to the king 
of Italy. 

801-806. — An embassy being sent from Charle- 
magne to Haroun- Al-Raschid, in favour of the chris- 
tians in the East, an intercourse was established 
between these two powerful sovereigns. The Com- 
mander of the Faithful sought by attentions and by 
presents to secure the favour of Charles ; but his chief 
object was without doubt to increase the disaffection 
of the emperor towards the khalifs of Cordova. A 
short peace was, however, concluded in 810, between 
Aboul-Assi-al-Hakham who guarded Saragossa^ and 
Huesca. 

Last Hostilities of the Elbe, 806-812. The diet 
of Salz, held in 803, had received the recent oaths of 
fidelity of the Northalbingian Saxons, and commanded 
the dispersion of ten thousand families. Those who 
refused submission took refuge either among the 
Danes or the Slavi. 

806-812. — Prince Charles, the eldest son of the 
emperor, defeated the Slavonian Tchequi and Wilses, 
killed their dukes Lecho and Milidoch, and prepared 
the submission of both these people. 

808-811. — Godfrey, king of the Danes, after some 
incursions in Friesland and Saxony, aspired to the 
conquest of all Germany, but he was assassinated by 
his nephew. Hemming, who solicited peace. 

Maritime Expeditions, — The coasts of the Ocean 
and of the Mediterranean began, at this time, to be 
infested by the Normans and Saracens. Charlemagne 
assumed merely the defensive towards the former, 
whilst his fleet sought out the Mahometans. 
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806-813. — Adhemar, count of Genoa/ having un- 
dertaken to expel the Saracens from Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, was killed in combat ; but the year following 
thirteen Mussulman vessels were taken by Burchard. 
Returning, however, with a reinforcement in 810, 
they succeeded in re-establishing themselves on these 
two islands. 

The inhabitants of the Balearic isles had claimed 
the protection of the Franks against the unbelievers, 
who had been expelled in 799. Irmingar, count of 
Ampurias, opposed the invaders, and defended Ma- 
jorca against the attacks of a Mussulman fleet sent 
(Sat for its reduction. 

Death of Charlemagne^ 814. — This great prince, 
seeing his death approach, had, by the capitulary of 
Theonville, in 806, divided his empire among his 
three legitimate sons, Charles, Pepin, and Louis ; but 
the two former dying be&re their father, Charles set- 
tled Italy and Bavaria on Bernard, the son of Pepin, 
and caused Louis to be elected emperor by the diet 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 813. He died some months 
afterwards in the same city, which he had chosen as 
his capital and embellished with many monuments. 
In spite of the faults which sully his glorious life, the 
title of Great (Magnm) inseparable from his name, 
remains as an imperishable proof of his genius and 
achievements. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CIVIL, ECCLESIASTIC, AND LITERARY ESTABLISH- 
MENTS OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

§ 1. — GOVERNMENT. 

The succession of the Merovingians, augmented by 
the victories of Pepin and Charlemagne, formed 
together a state equal in extent to that of the ancient 
Western empire. It was bounded on the south by the 
rivers Aufidus and Vultumus, the sea and the £bro ; 
on the west by the Atlantic; on the north by the 
Eyder, the Baltic, and the Oder ; and on the east by 
the Theiss, the Savus, and the Adriatic. 

The political and territorial division into legations, 
counties, viguries, cantons, and manses, facilitated the 
administration of affairs and enabled the sovereign to 
know the extent and detail of his resources. 

Although the royal power appeared absolute in the 
hands of Charlemagne, it was nevertheless subject to 
certain rules and restrictions. From the time Pepin 
had again introduced the Champs de Mars or Mai, the 
legislative power had been vested in these diets, 
whilst the selection of the laws to be discussed was 
divided between them and the sovereign. During the 
reign of Pepin, the nobles and prelates alone assisted 
at these councils, but Charlemagne, endeavouring to 
restore them to their primitive character, introduced 
also the representatives of the free population 
{Arimans), These deputies were not chosen by an 
elective assembly, but were selected by each count,, 
to the number of seven or twelve, from the chief 
inhabitants, called rachimburgs or scabines. It can- 
not however be supposed that the numerous parlia- 
ments held by Charlemagne were composed of 
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deputies from 6very province, as the frequent absence 
of the bishops and counts would then have entailed 
numberless abuses both in the church and state. Each 
of the Frank kingdoms possessed its own Champ de 
Mai ; but the general laws emanated solely from those 
assemblies over which the king presided, and which 
were attended by a certain number of leudes and 
prelates from the different kingdoms. These laws 
were previously prepared in private assemblies called 
together in the autumn, to which were admitted by 
the king, only such of the nobles and high clergy as 
shared his confidence. The Champ de Mai might 
either sanction or reject these laws, but when accepted 
by the nation and sanctioned by the king, they were 
made public by means of the provincial assemblies, 
under the presidence of the missi dominici^ and went 
generally by the name of capitularies. These public 
acts partook at the same time of the character of 
laws, of royal statutes, of police regulations, ministerial 
instructions, &c. A vast collection of these capitu- 
laries still exist, and among them an edition of the 
Salic law as amended by Charlemagne in 800. 

To secure to his people an equitable administration 
and the advantage of prompt and impartial justice, 
Charlemagne extended the magistracy of the imperial 
lieutenants (Jegati), which had been instituted by the 
later Roman emperors, and retained by cer^in of the 
Merovingian kings. These royal commissioners, or 
missi dominiciy were chosen from the civil classes or 
the clergy, and were especially charged to protect the 
liberties and properties of the citizens. They visited 
their respective legations four times a year, received 
the complaints of the people^ and held plaids^ in which 
justice was awarded, and administrative decisions 
frequently reformed. The agents of authority under 
the superintendance of the royal commissioners were 
the Counts or Graf ens. Viscounts or Figuries, and the 
Centenarii. 

The Counts administered justice in the quarterly 
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assizes, aided by a certain number of Scabines or 
jury. No appeal from their sentence to the national or 
provincial assembly was permitted, unless for denial of 
rights or a manifest violation of the law. As, under 
the early kings, every individual was tried by the law 
of his own tribe, or according to his choice. The 
ordeal or judgment of God was the form of procedure 
most used both in civil and criminal cases, besides 
which compositions (weregild) and fines (fredum) 
were also admitted. 

These judicial fines formed part of the public 
revenue, and were placed in the hands of the Count. 
The sums paid by the taxed colons, and the product 
of the royal villce, formed the chief revenue of the 
sovereign. 

Military service, at first levied on all the free popu- 
lation, was afterwards restricted to the proprietors 
of three manses and twelve serfs. The holder of a 
single manse^ who was unable to furnish his own 
equipment and provisions, contributed one third to the 
support of a soldier. A fine of 60 gold sous, or 
temporary slavery, was inflicted on every free man 
who refused obedience to the heriban. The length of 
service differed with respect to the vassal and inde- 
pendent citizen. By a capitulary of 803, ecclesiastics 
were allowed exemption from service, but this dispen- 
sation was not at all times observed. 

§ 2. — STATE OP THE CHURCH OP FRANCE. 

The laws of Charlemagne were decidedly in favour 
of the clergy, who were at that time the depositaries 
and dispensers of learning. Many of the diets held by 
this prince were no other than mixed parliaments, in 
which the bishops, in concert with the sovereign, 
laboured for the spiritual and temporal prosperity of the 
church. Above thirty national or provincial councils 
were held for no other purpose. The two principal 
being those of Frankfort and Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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Council of Frankfort, 794. — The seyenth general 
council of Nice he]d in 787, had decided that theimages 
of the saints should receiye honorary adoration, as op- 
posed to that o^ Latria, which belonged to God alone. 
This decree, but ill understood by the Gallic clergy^ 
was condemned by three hundred bishops assembled at 
Frankfort, who however rejected the error of the 
iconoclasts. The same council anathematized also the 
heretical doctrine of Felix, Bishop of Urgel, which dis- 
tlDguished a twofold nature in Christ, and maintained 
that as man, he was the Son of God only by adoption. 

Council of Aix-la'Chapelle, 809. — The second 
(Bcumenic council, held at Constantinople in 381, had 
inserted in the Nicean creed that the Holy Ghost 
proceeded from the Father. By the eighth coun- 
cil of Toledo, held in 653, the words ^^and the 
Son " were added, and introduced also into the Gallic 
ritual. Alarmed at this innovation, Pope Adrian I. 
submitted the question to the Synod of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, by which the added ** filioque* was fully 
authorized. At a much later date, the intromission 
was adopted in Italy, but it has ever been rejected by 
the Greek church. 

§ 3.— -STATE OP LETTERS. 

Charlemagne sought by religion to soften the 
manners of the idolatrous people he had subdued, and 
succeeded through its means in confining the barbarism 
of the north within its own boundaries. But an igno- 
rance of a different species, that of manners, reigned 
within the empire itself, and the attention of the 
sovereign was next directed to its amelioration. 
Nothing was omitted in order to achieve so desirable 
an object. The protection of the prince, his liberality 
and, above all, his example, tended to encourage a 
love of letters among his Roman subjects, and to 
ennoble their pursuit in the eyes of the barbarian con- 
querors. Scarcely did any remains of science or the 
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arts continue to exist in France when Charlemagne 
conceived the design of once more causing them to 
flourish. At the age of thirty-two, this prince first 
applied himself to the very elements of letters under 
Peter of Pisa, who taught him grammar and the Latin 
language, thus preparing him for the lessons of 
the celebrated Alcuin. This Anglo-Saxon monk, 
whom Charles attached to his person in 782, in- 
structed him in rhetoric, dialectics, and especially in 
astronomy, which after theology he preferred to all 
other sciences. 

The liberality and friendship of Charles attracted 
to his court many learned men from different coun- 
tries, as Alcuin of York and Clement of Ireland, 
and the Italians Peter of Pisa, Paul, Wamefrid, 
Theodulf, Leidrade, and Paulinus of Aquila. By 
intercourse with these distinguished foreigners, the 
warlike courtiers of Austrasia became accustomed to 
the Latin tongue ; and Riculfe, Angilbert, and Egin- 
hard obtained through their learning the intimacy of 
the prince. The chancellor Eginhard, a more elegant 
writer than his master, as also probably the son-in- 
law of Charlemagne, wrote the life of this great 
sovereign. 

The whole of these persons, under some allegorical 
surname, formed a palatinate academy, with the king, 
who went by the name of David as their president. 
Together with this academy was established a royal 
institution, which became the centre of instruction, 
and which served as a model to the other schools of 
the kingdom. In these establishments were taught 
the seven liberal arts ; namely, grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectics, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. 
By a circular, addressed in 787 to all bishops and 
abbots, they were invited to open schools adjoining 
their cathedral churches and monasteries. Alcuin 
himself gave instruction to his monks of Tours in 
theology and the sciences. Theodulfe, bishop of 
Orleans, founded four superior establishments of 
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learning, besides different gratuitous elementary schools 
in the country. To him the Abbot de Fleury-sur- 
Loire owed his celebrity ; and the monasteries of Cor- 
bie, Fontenelle^ Saint- Riquier, Aniane, Reichnau, 
Utrecht, Osnabruck, &c, rivalled each other in know- 
ledge and piety. Charlemagne called the attention of 
the Cenobites to writing and orthography, and caused 
the Roman to be substituted for the Merovingian- 
teutonic characters, hitherto in use among the people. 

Theology being at that time the most useful and 
important of the sciences, the study of Latin, and 
even Greek, became indispensable for those who as- 
pired to clerical distinction. These languages were 
accordingly taught in certain monasteries. Latin was 
no longer the vulgar medium, and was with difficulty 
understood by the people, who spoke a rude idiom, 
called the Roman Rustic, the source of all southern 
languages and dialects. In northern Gaul, as well 
as in Austrasia, the predominant language was that of 
the ancient Germans, which was also spoken by 
the Franks and their sovereign, who, it appears, 
desired to introduce the same throughout the whole 
empire. We are told by Eginhard that he composed 
a Teudesque grammar, and that he caused a collection 
to be made of the ancient war-songs of the Germans. 

But in spite of the encouragement of Charlemagne, 
and the pious munificence of the wealthy, the arts 
remained buried in the obscurity into which they had 
fallen. Of the architecture of the period, no vestige 
has descended to our times ; and such was the paucity 
of artists, that the mosaics and columns which had 
embellished the residence of the last emperors, were 
obliged to be brought from Ravenna to raise the 
Basilicon and palace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Among the 
works of Charlemagne are cited a canal, intended 
to join the Rhine and the Danube ; as also several 
bridges over the large rivers. 

These numerous efforts to restore to a fallen civilisa- 
tion its ancient lustre were ineffectual. Some few 
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learned men, it is true, such as Hincmar and Agobert, 
Nithard and Thegan, as also the Abbot of Ferrieres, 
and other members of the Palatinate academy, sur- 
vived the epocb, and followed in the steps of their 
instructors ; but civil wars, feudal anarchy, and bar- 
barian invasions subsequently replunged Europe into 
the same obscurity which a great man and a powerful 
prince had found it impossible to dispel. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DIVISION OF THE CARLOVINGIAN EMPIRE INTO 
INDEPENDENT STATES ORIGIN OF THE KING- 
DOMS OF FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, LORRAINE, 
BURGUNDY, NAVARRE, ARAGON, AND CASTILLE. 

§ 1. — FROM THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS THE DEBONAIR TO 
THE PEACE OP VERDUN, 814-843. 

Symptoms of weakness and division had manifested 
themselves in the Carlovingian empire even during 
the life-time of its founder. The discordant elements 
had already tended towards dissolution, and force 
alone had been able to maintain their union. But 
the vigour hitherto employed no longer continued 
to exist, and external causes aided to develop that 
principle of disunion, which, after dividing the whole 
mass, 'Continued to operate in detail on each of the 
separate divisions. 

Louis the Debonair, 814-840. — This prince en- 
gaged at once in the reformation of the court, of the 
administration, the churchy and monastic orders. But 
too feeble to second his good intentions, he succeeded 
merely in exciting the hatred of his subjects, of whom 
he eventually became the victim. 

817. — Louis, assembling a diet at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
associated his three sons with himself in the adminis- 
tration of the empire. To Lothaire he assigned the 
title of emperor, as also the reversion of Italy ; Pepin 
obtained Aquitaine ; and Bavaria fell to the lot of 
Louis. The provisions of such a distribution con- 
tained within themselves the germ of civil discord. 
Disappointed in his rights, or in his pretensions, Ber- 
nardy king of Italy, took up arms against his uncle ; 
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but the defection of his army delivered him into the 
hands of Louis, who caused him to be tried and exe- 
cuted, in 820. His remorse afterwards constrained 
him to perform public penance at Attigny for this act 
of cruelty. 

Revolt of the Sons of Louis, 829-835. — The dis- 
content of the children of the emperor, by Hermen- 
garde, was excited by his bestowing one of his kingdoms 
on Charles, his son by the queen Judith. The three 
sons of his first wife, urged on by the nobles, revolted 
against their father, who was dethroned at Verberia, 
but he was again reinstated in 832. A second revolt 
was attended with the solemn degradation of the em- 
peror. But Louis and Pepin, jealous of the affected 
superiority of Lothaire, assisted in re-establishing their 
father once more on the throne ; and, in a general 
diet, held in 835, a fresh division of the empire took 
place among the sons of the emperor, to the exclusion 
of Lothaire. 

838-840. — The death of Pepin caused fresh com- 
binations and dissensions. Aquitaine was assigned by 
Louis to his beloved son, to the detriment of his 
grand-son, Pepin IL ; Lothaire was restored to favour ; 
and Louis, the Germanic, incurred the displeasure of 
his father. The capitulary of Worms bestowed the 
whole empire on his two brothers, and left only Ba- 
varia to Louis, 839. 

But whilst the emperor was engaged in quelling a 
revolt of the Aquitanians, Louis prepared to resist 
by arms the decision of Worms ; and Louis the De- 
bonair terminated his disturbed reign in the midst of 
a double revolt. The discord which had troubled his 
existence survived him ; and, begun in crime, it at 
length terminated in bloodshed. 

Lothaire Emperor, 840. — The empire was now 
at once a prey to the civil wars of the princes, 
to the revolt of the Saxons, the Bretons, the 
Gascons, the Aquitanians, the Proven Qals, and the 
Beneventines, and to the ravages of the Normans, 
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the Saracens, and the Slavonians. (See following 
Chap.) 

841. — Louis the Germanic and Charles the Bold 
allied together against Lothaire, who affected the 
rights of Suzerain over the royal crowns. A bloody 
battle was fought at Fontenay, which disconcerted his 
projects of universal monarchy, and which together 
with the alliance of Strasburg, produced shortly after- 
wards the celebrated treaty of Verdun, 843. The 
empire was now divided into the three great kingdoms 
of Italy, France, and Germany ; and to the first was 
annexed the ancient kingdom of Burgundy and Cis- 
Rhinane Austrasia. 



§ 2. — PROM THE PEACE OP VERDUN TO THE DEPOSITION 
OF CHARLES THE FAT (lE GROS), 843-888. 

The three princes, but indifferently united, carried 
on a defensive war against the barbarians, and 
their own subjects. Louis, son of Lothaire, and 
his lieutenants in Italy, kept the Romans in obe- 
dience, caused the authority of the emperor to be 
respected by the dukes of Beneventum, and drove out 
the Saracens from Apulia : the Slavi were defeated 
on the Elbe and the Danube by Louis the Germanic 
and his sons, whilst the Normans and Bretons were 
in a like manner repulsed by Charles on the Seine 
and the Loire. The Aquitanians successively took up 
arms in favour of Pepin II. and Louis of Germany, in 
order to secure an independent government. In the 
sequel they became incorporated with Neustrian 
France ; which, however, shortly afterwards lost much 
of its ascendancy. 

Lothaire, before his death, divided his territory 
among his three sons. Louis was declared emperor 
and king of Italy, Charles king of Burgundy and 
of Provence, and Lothaire, the younger, king of 
Lorraine. 

Louis II.9 Emperor, 855. — The three sons of the 
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emperor Lothaire dying Successively without male 
issue, their succession caused fresh contentions 
between the uncles and their nephews. On the death of 
Charles, in 863, Burgundy fell to his two brothers. 
The succession of Lothaire II., which had devolved 
on Louis II., in 869, was now usurped by the kings 
of France and Germany, who divided it between 
themselves by the treaty of Mersen. But the portion 
belonging to the king of Germany, as also Provence, 
which was in the hands of the emperor, were soon 
afterwards usurped by Charles the Bald. The death 
of Louis II., in 875, at length left the imperial throne 
without an occupant. Italy, for a moment, without 
a master, became the prey of both pretenders, and 
fell at last into the power of the most skilful. 

Charles the Bald, Emperovy 875. — The king of 
France caused himself to be crowned emperor at 
Rome by Pope John VIIL, and received the crown 
of Lombardy and Milan on his return. He obliged 
the two sons of Louis the Germanic to retire from the 
government, and left the regency of the kingdom of 
Italy to his brother-in-law, Boson, Duke of Pavia, 
who was unable to defend it against the Germans or 
the Saracens. 

876-7. — Louis the Germanic dying, his dominions 
were left to his three sons, Louis of Saxony, Carlo- 
man of Bavaria, and Charles of Suabia. The king of 
Siixony laying claim to a part of Lorraine, defeated 
his uncle Charles the Bald, on the banks of the 
Rhine, whilst Charles invaded Italy. The emperor, 
after arranging the affairs of France, in an assembly 
held at Kierzy-sur-Oise, passed into Italy at the request 
of Pope John VIII., but fearing to meet the Bavarian 
army, he met his death at the foot of mount Cenis. 

Vacancy of the empire^ 877-881. — During this 
time the throne of France was occupied two years by 
Louis the Stammerer (le B^gue), who, by his pro- 
digality, succeeded in dissipating the resources of the 
crown. His two sons Louis III. and Carloman 
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succeeded him in 879, and abandoned the French Lor- 
raine to the king of Saxony, at the same moment 
that Boson detached the Burgundian provinces from 
France. By the treaty of Amiens, concluded in 880, 
the two brothers divided the states of their father 
between them. Louis was declared king of Neustria, 
and Carloman, in addition to Aquitaine, obtained a 
right to the kingdom of Burgundy. The same year 
an assembly was held at Gondreville, where they 
mutually engaged to attack the Normans, whom they 
vanquished at Saucourt, and the usurper Boson, whom 
they stripped of a portion of his kingdom. The 
death of Louis in 882, united the two kingdoms 
of France under Carloman who died in 884. This 
prince left as his successor a posthumous son named 
Charles, but his tender age was a sufficient motive for 
excluding him from the royalty. Charles the Fat 
was next chosen king. 

Charles IIL surnamed the Fat (le Gros), Emperor^ 
881 . — Charles of Suabia having succeeded to the king- 
dom of Italy, by the death of his brother Carloman in 
880, caused himself to be crowned emperor at Rome. 
In the foll(xwing year Louis, the Saxon, transferred to 
him his government, and in 884 he was called to the 
throne of France. Five kingdoms added to his own, 
formed altogether an empire nearly as vast as that of 
Charlemagne. But his weakness was unequal to so 
great a burthen, and the national intelligence, which now 
manifested a development throughout all the principal 
divisions of the empire, profited by his faults to sever 
for ever the bonds which united them. 

His Deposition, 887. — Under the pretext that 
Charles was incapable of defending the empire against 
the Normans, his German vassals assembled a diet at 
Tribur on the Rhine, and stripping him of his authority 
made choice of another sovereign ; their example was 
followed by the French and the Italians, and the spoils 
of one emperor sufficed the ambition of no fewer than 
eight sovereigns. 

K 
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CHAPTER XV. 



PARTIAL DIVISION OF THE CARLOVINGIAN EM- 
PIRE BY THE BARBARIANS — INCURSIONS OF 
THE SARACENS, NORMANS, SLAVONIANS, AND 
HUNGARIANS. 

Charlemagne had united under his laws all the 
people of Teutonic origin, with the exception of the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Scandinavians. But beyond 
the Germans, subdued and converted by him, he 
had found a second line of barbarians, ready, in their 
turn, to pour their hordes on civilized Europe. His 
victorious arms had, for a time, arrested this in- 
vasiouj but the first propitious moment was seized 
on for carrying it into effect. The divisions which 
took place on the death of this great man at once 
removed every barrier, and the empire was assailed at 
the same time, on the west, by ihe Normans, on the 
north, by the Slavonians, on the east, by the Hun- 
garians, and on the south, by the Saracens. But 
Europe was once more preserved from barbarism, by 
the expulsion of the Mahometans, and by the con- 
version of the other invaders. 

§ 1. — THE SARACENS. 

During the ninth and tenth centuries, France and 
Italy were assailed along the whole coast of the 
Mediterranean, by the Mahometans of Spain and 
Africa. 

The Spanish Saracens, arrested at the foot of 
the Pyrenees by the Counts of Barcelona and 
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Gascons of Navarre, renounced their attempt of 
pillaging Aquitaine, and turned all their efforts to- 
wards the sea-coast. As soon as they had retaken 
the Balearic islands, Sardinia, and Corsica, they 
reappeared on the coasts of Provence, and during the 
years 837, 845, 851, 869, &c., destroyed several 
cities. The colony estahlished hy them in 888 at 
Fraxinet, hecame their chief military station and the 
centre of all their military operations. Expelled by 
Hugh, king of Italy, in 942, they speedily regained 
possession of the place ; and during the forty years it 
remained in their possession, they made continual 
incursions into the kingdoms of Aries and Italy. 
The whole chain of the Alps, from Frejus to Saint 
Maurice, was covered with Saracen guards, who 
ransomed and pillaged the travellers or pilgrims that 
fell into their hands. 

At length, after devastating the country for a 
whole century, they were finally expelled by Count 
William I., who acquired by this signal service, the 
title of Father of his country, 972. 

Italy, in the mean time, fell a prey to two Mus- 
sulman nations, but chiefly to the African subjects 
of the Aglabite kings of Cairo. These infidels, enter- 
ing Sicily at the suggestion of the rebel Euphemius, 
in 827, made themselves masters of that island, the 
conquest of which could only be secured by the cap- 
ture and destruction of Syracuse, in 878. 

From the port of Palermo, the residence of the 
African Emirs, annual fleets were equipped which 
transported bands of robbers to different points of 
Italy, where they formed many military establish- 
ments. The principal of these were Bari, Tareutum, 
and Mount Garilla. The emperor, Louis II., after a 
long siege, made himself master of Bari, in 871, and 
Pope John X., following the example of his prede- 
cessor Leo IV., who, in 846, had defended Rome 
against the Mussulmans, placed himself at the head 
of the. Lombards and Greeks, and drove out the 
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African pirates from Garilla, 915. But continued 
dissensions between the Greeks and Lombards, and 
the Lombards and Franks, frequently supplied use- 
ful auxiliaries to the Saracens, and dangerous pro- 
tectors to the Italian dukes. Beneventum and 
Salerno fell for a time into the hands of the 
Mahometans, and the growing republics of Ragusa, 
Genoa, and Pisa, which had arisen along the shores 
of Italy, were unable effectually to protect, against 
the pirates of the Mediterranean, those riches, which 
a maritime commerce was now beginning to pour 
within their walls. 

§ 2. THE NOBMAIiS. 

The Normans, or Men of the North, were originally 
from Cimbria and Scandinavia, which at the present 
day form the three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. These people were followers of the 
warlike religion of Odin, who had formerly been 
their conqueror and lawgiver, and afterwards the 
chief deity of the countries lying along the Baltic. 
Addicted to piracy, the Normans continued unceas- 
ingly to infest the seas of the North, until towards 
the beginning of the eleventh century, when Chris- 
tianity assuaging their rude manners, these adven- 
turous wanderers became fixed to their native soil. 
From this epoch commences the history of the Scan- 
dinavian states; but the traditions, although they 
acquire a greater degree of authenticity, inspire little 
interest. In order to judge of these ancient people 
of the North, it is necessary to consider them when 
at a distance from their own shores. 

The whole coast of the Baltic, of the Atlantic, and 
of the islands in the North Sea, were, during the 
ninth and tenth centuries, infested by these pirates, 
who fixing themselves wherever they came, founded 
different states of greater or less power and dura- 
bility. Under the name of Varangians they laid the 
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foundation, in the towns of Novogorod and Kicff, of 
the Russian empire, of which Rurik, their chief, was 
first Grand Prince (862). Iceland fell into their 
hands in 874, and Greenland was peopled by their 
ephemeral colonies, about a century afterwards (982). 
The British islands experienced from the invaders a 
repetition of the calamities which they had endured 
under the Saxons. Repelled from Scotland, the Sea 
Kings made themselves masters of Waterford and 
Limerick, in Ireland ; and England, after twice 
suffering from their attacks, threw off their yoke, 
ouly to receive that of another race of Normans at a 
later period. (See Chap. XVIII). Nor was Spain 
secure from their depredations, but they were at 
length repulsed by the Christians of Gallicia. The 
Mussulmans, in their turn, were called on to defend 
the conquest of Musa, but their distant position 
proved a source of security. 

The Carlovingian states offered to the insults of 
these men of the North the whole extent of coast 
from the Eyder to the Adour, or a space of three 
hundred leagues ; so, accordingly, were their descents 
frequent, or rather uninterrupted, from the death of 
Louis the Debonair to the final establishment of the 
pirates in Neustria. Nor were the maritime cantons 
alone exposed to their ravages ; the rivers of Germany, 
and especially of France, carried their frail barks 
upon their waters into the very hearts of the pro- 
vinces, whilst pillage attended them wherever they 
came. But the most frequent and cruel of these in- 
cursions were in those countries lying on the banks 
of the Scheldt, the Seine, and the Loire ; and on 
these rivers, or the islands at their mouths, we find 
the three principal colonies, or stations, of the 
Normans. 

1st. Station of the Scheldt and the Rhine, — From 
the islands of Betau and Walcheren, where they had 
established themselves from the year 837, they as- 
cended the Scheldt, the Meuse, and the Wahal, and 
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devastated Flanders, Lower Lorraine, and Holland. 
For some time they remained masters of Friesland, 
which Harold had received as a fief from Louis 
th^ Debonair, and Godfried from Charles the Fat. 
Sigefried, their last chief, being killed in 891, Fries- 
land, from that time, became divided into counties. 

2nd. Station of the Loire, — The island of Her, 
or Noirmoutier, at first served as a retreat for the 
Normans in 830. The most celebrated adventurer 
of this colony was Hastings, who, after killing Robert 
the Strong, at Brisserte in 866, pursued his adven- 
turous exploits as far as Italy. The Bretons were 
the chief sufferers, by the vicinity of the pirates of 
the Loire. 

. 3rd. Station of the Seine. — Whilst the force of 
the Carlovingian empire was employed in deciding 
the quarrels of the sons of Louis the Debonair, the 
Normans, headed by Oscheri, pillaged, for the first 
time, the town of Rouen, 841. In subsequent years, 
Regnar Lodbrog led them three times against Paris, 
and burnt part of this city to the ground. But the 
capital sustained a more famous siege under Charles 
the Fat, in 886, and owed its safety to the courage 
of its bishop Gozlin and of Count Eudes. RoUo 
undertook to fix the wandering life of the North 
Men ; and fortifying himself in Rouen, he established 
his companions in that part of Neustria which now 
bears their name. Charles the Simple conferred on 
him the investiture of the province, by a treaty con- 
cluded at Saint Clair-sur-£pte, and gave' him his 
daughter Griselda in marriage, 912. 

RoUo caused the Normans to embrace Chris- 
tianity, established a seveie police throughout his 
states, repeopled the country by inducing the fugitive 
labourers to return to their homes, opened an asylum 
to the Northern adventurers, and finally put an end 
to the Norman invasion in France. 
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§ 3. — THE SLAVONIANS. 

Although Charlemagne had reduced the Slavonians 
who inhabited the eastern and northern boundary 
of the empire to a tributary condition, yet the arms 
of France had never been able to reduce these bar- 
barians to entire obedience ; nor had the courage of 
the Christian missionaries, in their attempts to bring 
them under the salutary yoke of the Gospel, been 
attended with better success. On the death of 
Charlemagne, when the power had fallen into the 
weak hands of his successors, they once more appeared 
on the further side of the £lbe, and again prepared 
for action. But their hostile movements rather tended 
to secure the independence of the Slavonian nation 
in general, than to menace the invasion of the Carlo- 
vingian provinces. These barbarians continued to 
hover over the frontiers of the empire at a time when 
the Normans in their rear were successfully subduing 
their primitive country (862, &c.),and that the Poles, 
placed beyond the reach of the Varangian Russians 
and Franks, secured their dominion under their first 
dukes of the race of Piast (842-1025), the most il- 
lustrious of whom, Bolislas Chrobry, was the first 
honoured by the emperor Otho III. with the royal 
dignity, 1000. 

The Moravian Slavi, the Bohemians, the Wilses, 
the Sorabians, the Lutizians and Obotrites provoked 
more than once by their incursions the arms of Louis 
the Germanic and of his son Carloman. The emperor 
Amould, Suzerain of the dukes of Bohemia, called 
in the assistance of the Hungarians against the attacks 
of the Moravian duke Zuentibald (Sviatopolk) ; whilst 
Henry, little confident of his own victories or of the 
oath of the Slavonians, placed the Obotrites of Meck- 
lemburg and the Lutizians of Lusasia under the 
armed inspection of the Margraves of Brandeburg 
and Misnia ; these tribes were soon afterwards incor- 
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porated with the Teutonic nation. After the defeat 
of Bolislas I. in 950, Otho the Great finally imposed 
for ever the imperial suzerainty on the dukes of 
Bohemia. 

The adoption of the Christian reli^on was hoth 
a condition and guarantee of the fidelity of the 
Bohemians, and this benefit introduced among them, 
in the reign of Borziwof by Methodius (894), was 
soon after transmitted to the Poles by Saint Adalbert 
bishop of Prague, 965. From this time such was 
the influence of the vicinity of these two great Slavo- 
nian tribes, that towards the end of the tenth century, 
the contentions between the Bohemian Bolestes and 
Micislas, duke of Poland were sufficient to divide and 
trouble the repose of all Germany. 

§4.— THE HUNGABIANS. 

The Ougri Madgiari, originally from the confines 
of the Uralian mountains, being driven from the banks 
of the Volga by the Petcheneguians, and forced from 
the Ukraine by the Varangian Russians, arrived in 
Dacia under the name of Hungarians, 889. They 
established themselves under Arpad their chief on the 
banks of the Theiss, in an almost desert country, 
and were afterwards joined by the remains of the 
Avari, with whom they claimed a common origin. 
After defeating the Moravian allies of the emperor 
Arnoul, they profited by the youth of his son to 
seize on Pannonia. Under the reign of Zoltan, son 
of Arpad, 907, they entered Germany, gained the 
bloody battle of Augsburg, and laid waste the king- 
dom as far as the banks of the Rhine and the Saal. 
Their forbearance was purchased by Conrad I. on a 
promise of annual tribute, but the victory of Merse- 
burg, gained by Henry I., released Germany from so 
inglorious an engagement, whilst Otho the Great caused 
the supremacy of his crown to be acknowledged by 
the Hungarian Waivodes in 955. 
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Italy, by its riches and the serenity of its climate, 
had also attracted the Hungarians, and their courage, 
displayed on the banks of the Brenta, was more than 
a match for the arms of Beranger I., 899. Vanquished 
by these barbarians, he afterwards received them into 
his pay in order to oppose his rebellious subjects, and 
to inspire with respect the Saracens of Fraxinet who 
continued to harass the western frontier of his king- 
dom. But once established in Italy, they were 
guilty of excesses equal to those committed by the 
Huns, from whom they pretended to derive their 
origin ; and as soon as the death of Beranger re- 
leased them from their engagement, they committed 
his capital to the flames, 924. King Hugh, like his 
predecessor, lavished upon them the treasures of Italy, 
not however in return for their services, but to induce 
them to quit the country, and at the same time yielded 
up his former subjects of Provence to their ravages. 
They were however repelled by Raymond Pons, 
count of Toulouse, who drove them from his own 
territory, and saved Spain from their invasion. About 
the same time, another army of Hungarians passed 
the Rhine and pillaged Lorraine and Neustrian France ; 
but they were compelled to return by king Raoul, 
less indeed by his victories than by his defensive de- 
monstrations. 

Kingdom of Hungary , 1000. — The excursions of 
the Hungarians ceased under the pacific reign of their 
Waivode Toxun, and from this time they became a 
settled people. Christianity had begun to soften their 
manners, but it was not without obstacles and danger 
that Geisa I.^and his son Waic caused it to be adopted 
by their subjects. Waic on receiving baptism at the 
hands of Saint Adalbert took the christian name of 
Stephen, 996. The royal dignity having been con- 
ferred on him by his people, the apostolic crown was 
added by Pope Sylvester 11. in 1000, and eight years 
afterwards the emperor Henry II., confirmed the title 
of king on a prince whom he judged worthy of the 
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hand*of his sister Griselda. Stephen, the apostle and 
legislator of Hungary, is regarded as the real founder 
of the monarchy, which continued under the kings of 
the race of Arpad till 1302. From this celebrated 
reign, the belligerent ardour of the Madgiari caused 
no alarm to Christendom ; but it still continued for- 
midable to the neighbouring nations, especially to the 
Greeks, the Slavonians and the lUyrians. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

INTERNAL PARTITION OF THE CARLOVINGIAN 
STATES INTO FEUDAL PRINCIPALITIES — TRANS- 
LATION OF THE IMPERIAL DIGNITY TO THE 

GERMANS ACCESSION OF THE CAPETS IN 

FRANCE. 

The invasion of the Carlovingian Empire by the 
barbarians, rendering the action of power more gene- 
rally requisite, greatly favoured that principle of dis- 
solution which had already given rise to so many 
independent states. An universal partition of the 
whole Carlovingian territory was the consequent result, 
and a new order of government eventually succeeded, 
which, by the name of The Feudal System^ embraced in 
the same bond of reciprocal duties, and in one vast 
hierarchy of suzerains, vassals and bondsmen, every 
class and individual of the state, from the monarch, 
as supreme seigneur, to the serf attached to the glebe. 

§ 1 . — THE EMPIRE — ITALY AND BUBGUNDY— OTHO THE 
GREAT AND THE SAXON EMPERORS, 911-1084. 

911-936.— On the death of Louis the Infant, the 
succession of Charlemagne failing in Germany^ the 
crown became elective, and from the four chief vassals, 
viz. : the dukes of Franconia, Suabia, Bavaria, and 
Saxony, the assembled nation made choice of Conrad 
of Franconia, who, at his death, recommended to the 
suflfrages of the diet Henry duke of Saxony, 919. 
Henry was chief of the royal house of Saxony, from 
which, without further right than the voice of the 
nation, descended five kings of Germany, and through 
which was ultimately restored the empire of Charles 
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magne. Henry defended his kingdom against the Danes, 
the transalhian Slavi and the Hungarians, and to secure 
it in future against the attacks of these barharians, he 
founded the margravates of Sleswick, Brandeburg, 
Misnia, Austria, and Styria. Importance was thus 
for a short period added to the grand duchies of Saxony 
and Bavaria, but they afterwards merged into the rank 
of personal fiefs. The first municipalities of Germany 
were also due to Henry. 

Reign of Otho the Greats 936-973. — Preferred by 
his father, Henry I., to his elder brother, Otho was 
elected by the nation, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle 
by the archbishop of Mayence. This prince united 
every title of legitimacy in his person, but like his 
predecessors he was unable to restrain his great vassals 
in their obedience. The fate of arms threw into his 
power the most intractable of the malcontents, and 
rendered vacant the duchies of Suabia, Franconia, 
Lorraine, and Bavaria, with which he invested the 
chiefs of his own family, but without attaching to 
these tenures the privilege of succession. 

War of Bohemia^ 938-950. — From the time of 
Charlemagne, the dukes of Bohemia had often been 
reduced to a tributary condition, and Wenceslaus L 
had recently acknowledged himself the vassal of 
Henry I. This prince being assassinated by his 
brother Boleslas I., who seized on the government, 
Otho determined to revenge his vassal and punish the 
usurper, who refused to acknowledge his supremacy 
and persecuted the christian religion which had been 
recently preached among the Bohemians by Metho- 
dius, 894. He twice entered Bohemia, and received 
the submission of Boleslas, who engaged to pay an an- 
nual tribute and to favour the propagation of the faith. 

Affairs of Italy ^ 952-963. — The Feudal System, 
which dated its commencement in Italy almost as far 
back as the Lombard conquest, had already made 
vast progress in that country, and if the great fiefs 
had not yet become hereditary by right, it cannot be 
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denied that they welte really so in fact. Three of the dis- 
memhered principalities of the duchy of Beneventum 
had declared their independence. The dukes of Spoleto 
and Friuli disputed the throne, whilst the general 
anarchy favoured the encroachment of the seigneurs 
of Camerino, Tuscany, Lucca, Ivrea, and Tusculum, 
as also the progress of the popes and of the hishops 
of Ravenna, Milan, and Turin, and the mercantile re- 
publics of Genoa, Venice, and Pisa. 

The kings of Burgundy had taken part in these con- 
tentions in order to secure to themselves, at the expense 
of the Italian feudatories, the iron and the imperial 
crown which were regarded as inseparable ; although 
from the death of Beranger I. the last duke of Friuli, 
in 924, his successors h|id only borne the title of kings 
of Italy. To young Lothaire, who died childless, 
had succeeded, in 950, his guardian Beranger II. mar- 
quis of Ivrea. This prince endeavoured to effect a 
marriage between his son Adalbert and the widow of 
Lothaire, but Adelaide refused, and, to escape the 
persecution of Beranger, besought the assistance of 
the king of Germany. 

952. — Otho accordingly entered Italy, married 
Adelaide, and assumed the title of king of the Lom- 
bards. Beranger, acknowledging himself vassal of 
the king of Germany, obtained the restitution of his 
states with the exception of Friuli and the Marches 
of the Adige : but taking advantage of the revolt of 
Ludolph, son of Otho, he attacked the partisans of 
Adelaide, and withdrew his allegiance from his suzerain. 
Ludolph was sent by Otho to reduce him to obedience, 
but the death of this young prince, which happened 
after some few advantages over the enemy, permitted 
him no time to efface by his services the recollection 
of his rebellion. 

Re-establishment of the Empire, 963. — At the in- 
vitation of pope John XII., Otho was crowned king of 
Italy at Milan, from whence he proceeded to Rome, 
and received at the hands of the pope the imperial 
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dignity, which, thus re-established, has ever sinc6 
remained attached to the German crown. The new 
emperor received the oaths of the pope, of the Romans, 
and of the Lombard princes and seigneurs. The con- 
quest of Italy was, however, compromised by the 
versatility and disorders of John XII., whilst his 
conduct excited great scandal in Rome. Peace was 
established by Otho, and the tiara was given by him 
to Leo VIII. and afterwards to John XIII. 

Connection with the Greek Empire, 966-972. — The 
historian Luitprand was sent by Otho to demand of 
Nicephorus Phocas, the hand of the princess Theo- 
phania for his eldest son. A contemptuous refusal 
caused a war between the two empires, of which 
southern Italy became the theatre. Peace was re- 
established on the deposition of Nicephorus, and Theo- 
phania brought as a dowry to the king of the Romans 
her pretensions to Apulia and Calabria. Otho II. 
succeeded his father t.he following year, 973. 

By the address of Otho L all the principal govern- 
ments had been united in his own family; but the 
necessary cession of the duchy of Saxony prevented 
the establishment of a real monarchy in Germany. 
Suffering no aggression of his vasssds to pass with 
impunity^ he had succeeded in placing them under the 
inspection of counts palatine ; and in the same manner 
he also subjected the temporal affairs of the bishops 
to the guardianship of advocates. The Feudal System, 
which had been arrested in its progress by the abilities 
of Otho I., resumed its course on the death of this 
great man. 

The Last Saxon Emperors, 973-1024. — The house 
of Saxony had gained so great an ascendancy, that it 
had become difficult to choose a successor from any 
other. The family of Otho possessed the imperial 
dignity together with the thrones of Gascony and Italy 
until its extinction ; but during its short existence, it 
gave but three successors to the hero by whom it had 
been rendered illustrious. These were Otho II., 973 ; 
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Otho III., 988 ; and Henry II., 1002. Each of these 
princes was compelled to resist the pretensions of the 
. great German and Italian vassals, who opposed the 
royal power in order to free themselves from its 
authority. During these three reigns, the ohject of 
all foreign policy was to secure the frontiers of 
Germany by the subjugation or conversion of the 
Slavonians and Hungarians, to strengthen the im- 
perial power in Rome, and the conquest of the Greek 
provinces in Italy. The royal dignity was conferred 
by Otho III. on Boleslas Chrobry, the second christian 
duke of the Poles. 

1000. — The same was, however, accorded eight 
years afterwards to the second christian waivode of 
the Hungarians, who, by the name of Stephen, ac- 
quired immortal honour by his laws and apostleship. 
In Italy, the attempts of the Saxon emperors on 
Apulia served but unnecessarily to divide their forces, 
at a moment when indispensable to consolidate their 
power in Lombardy, and especially in Rome, where 
they had for opponents the temporsd ambition of the 
popes and the republican spirit of the nobility. 

Germanic Constitution* — This period of the royal 
house of Saxony is important in the history of Ger- 
many, as the actual establishment of the German 
constitution dates from this time. The imperial crown 
remained elective whilst the fiefs were no longer so. 
The greater part of the regal attributes were usurped 
by the grand vassals, who, in the diet, participated in 
those rights which they had not yet exercised in their 
own states. The archbishops of Mayence, Cologne, 
and Treves joined thems^elves to the dukes of Saxony, 
Bavaria, Franconia, and Suabia ; and the count pala- 
tine assumed the same privileges, adding to their 
feudal prerogatives the hereditary possession of one 
of the grand dignities of the crown. The prelates 
divested themselves of the guardianship of the advo- 
cates, and the dukes refused any longer to submit to 
the inspection of the provincial palatines. Thus the 

l2 
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high clergy, whom Otho had sought to oppose against 
the nobiHty, took occasion with the latter to turn to 
their own account the spoils of the crown. 

Under the princes of the house of Franconia, which 
succeeded that of Saxony in the person of Conrad 
the Salic in 1024, the vassals of Germany followed 
the same plan of aggrandisement ; the Italian seigneurs 
obtained the sanction of their hereditary rights by an 
edict of this prince published in 1037, and the quarrel 
which ensued between the empire and the church did 
not permit the successors of Conrad II. to turn their 
attention towards reducing the feudal power. 

Reunion and dismemberment of the kingdom of 
ArleSy 1033. — The .two Burgundies, united to the 
crown of Germany, far from rendering assistance, 
rather contributed to its weakness- This inheritance, 
bequeathed to Conrad II. by Rodolph III., had des- 
cended to the emperors in a declining condition. The 
principle of dissolution had early manifested itself, 
and had given rise to the sovereign counties of Pro- 
vence, Viennois, Savoy, Lyon, Burgundy and others, 
which by falling under the sovereignty of foreign 
princes were still further secured in their inde- 
pendence. 
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§ 2. — FRANCE. 

The Feudal System received in France its first 
entire development, and its completest organization. 
Charles the Bald is considered as the involuntary 
founder of this system of government ; and it is true 
that under his reign was introduced an innovation 
which entirely changed the essence of the primitive 
constitution of the kingdom. By the capitulary of 
Kiersy, in 877, he had authorized, under certain con- 
ditions, the hereditary transmission of counties, thus 
legally consecrating an alienation of the royal power 
which he had already permitted in favour of many of 
the provincial governors. The offices of dukes and 
counts, in consequence, now became actual fiefs, having 
at their disposal the ancient territorial fiefs comprised 
within the limits of their jurisdiction. Among the 
governments rendered hereditary by Charles the Bald, 
and which ever afterwards continued in the first rank, 
were the counties of Vermandois, Toulouse and Flan- 
ders, and the duchies of France and Burgundy. The 
duchy of Aquitaine enjoyed this privilege at a later 
period, but that of Normandy was not yet in existence. 
The feudal system achieved its establishment during 
those intestine disorders of the state, which eventually 
produced the deposition of Charles the Simple, and 
hastened the ruin of the Carlovingian race. 

Decline of the Carlovingians, 888-987. — The lapse 
of a century divided the first from the last usurpation 
of the descendants of Robert the Strong. During 
this period, the civil war which had commenced be- 
tween Eudes and Charles the Simple, for the posses- 
sion of the crown, was frequently renewed between 
the king and his vassals. The posthumous son of 
Louis the Stammerer, met with a deplorable destiny 
for a king, and experienced every species of usurpa- 
thn. Excluded by his brothers from the throne at 
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his birth, his youth afterwards served as a pretext for 
the nomination of Charles the Fat to the crown ; whilst 
public weal was ultimately invoked, in order to make 
room for a seigneur capable of defending the state. 
Eudes dying in 898, the legitimate king was once more 
restored ; but his accession was followed by the loss of 
the fairest province of his kingdom, and an addition 
to the number of his vassals of one more formidable 
than any other, 912. He imagined to have found a 
firm ally in the Norman Rollo, but was undeceived 
when his preference for a favourite excited the nobles 
to revolt, and when Robert of France was placed by 
their suffrages on the throne. This pretender tri- 
umphed and fell in the battle of Soissons ; but Charles, 
the captive of his vassals, was compelled to witness 
the accession of a third prince to the throne who, like 
the former, was not of royal descent. 

The new usurper, Raoul duke of Burgundy, was 
elected through the influence of his brother-in-law 
Hugh the Great, duke of France. The great vas- 
sals of the south and the dukes of Normandy re- 
fusing to acknowledge his supremacy until 932, count 
Herbert of Vermandois was on the point of once 
more replacing the crown on the head of Charles the 
Simple. But the support of the duke of France sus- 
tained the usurper, and the necessity of union in order 
to repel the Hungarians conduced to reconcile the 
vassals with their sovereign, and to the formation of 
a league between the kings of France, Grermany and 
Burgundy, 925. Raoul died the following year leav- 
ing no successor. 

936-954. — A son of Charles the Simple, under 
the name of Louis IV., was called to the throne of his 
ancestors by Hugh the Great, who acquired Burgundy 
as the price of his services. Louis endeavoured to add 
Lorraine and Normandy to his crown ; but the first 
of these provinces fell into the power of Otho the 
Great, and the inheritance of the young duke ^^% 
successfully defended by the 'Sorcoaxi^. TVtwsj^'^^ 
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mediation of the pope and of the clergy, peace was 
twice restored to France. 

954-987. — Louis left two sons, the eldest of 
whom, named Lothaire, succeeded his father, to the 
exclusion of Charles. For the first time, under like 
circumstances, the royalty was not divided, and fol- 
lowed the rule of the fiefs. Hugh the Great pos- 
sessing himself of the investiture of Aquitaine, desired 
to unite it to the two duchies he already possessed, 
hut his death left William in quiet possession of this 
great fief, which he transmitted to his descendants. 
The duchies of France and Burgundy were again di- 
vided, the former of which was inherited by Hugh 
Capet. The kings of France, at this time possessing 
scarcely any power of their own in Neustria, were 
unable to cede their pretensions to the two Lorraines. 
But the efforts of Lothaire to secure these provinces 
terminated only in bringing Otho II. under the walls 
of Paris, By the treaty of Rheims, in 980, it was 
stipulated that the crown of France should renounce 
all pretensions to the suzerainty of the two duchies, 
and that Lower Lorraine should be ceded to the bro- 
ther of Lothaire. This was the last important act of 
the Carlovingian period. Louis V., who succeeded 
his father in 986, bore but one year the vain title of 
{ ^ king, and with him concluded the Carlovingian race, 

although not yet extinct, 987. The crown now ap- 
, peared about to return to Charles of Lorraine, but 

Hugh Capet assumed the title of king in the assembly 
of Noyon, and caused himself to be crowned at 
Rheims before the rightful heir had time to make his 
appearance. Charles, afterwards attempting to assert 
his rights, was unsuccessful, and died the prisoner of 
his rival. 

The hereditary transmission of benefices had caused 
the ruin of the first dynasty, and that of governments 
the fall of the second. The Heristals, the mayors of 
the palace, had prepared the decline, and possessed 
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themselves of the succession of the Merovingians ; the 
dukes of France, or counts of the palace, following their 
example, ohtained similar advantages. The com- 
mencement of the Carlovingians had been brilliant, but 
although that of the Capetians was attended with less 
pomp, this family offers the only example of a dynasty 
existing through thirty-two generations of kings. 

Grand Fiefs of the Crown. — Before the 
election of Hugh Capet, there existed seven great 
fiefs or peerages directly dependent on the king. These 
were afterwards reduced to six, by the reunion of the 
duchy of France to the crown : 

1. The county of Vermandoisy granted towards the 
year 820 to Pepin, son of Bernard, and which ceased 
as a peerage about the time that the county of Cham- 
paigne acquired that title, 1019. 

2. County of Toulouse^ detached, in 850, from the 
ancient duchy of that name, in favour of Fredelon, 
who was succeeded by his brother Raymond I. Some 
years afterwards (864), the county of Barcelona was 
also severed from the duchy of Gothia, and remained 
at the disposal of France till 1258. 

3. County of Flanders, of which Baudouin was the 
first count proprietor, in 862. 

4. Duchy of Burgundy, granted by Charles the 
Bold to his brother-in-law Richard, in 877. It was 
united by Hugh the Great to the duchy of France, 
created in 861, in favour of his grand-father Robert 
the Strong; and after him it was successively pos- 
sessed by his two half-brothers. 

5. Duchy of Aquitaine, or Guienne, re-established 
in favour of Rainulfe I., in 845 ; but beneficiary till 
951, when it was rendered hereditary by William the 
Tuft'headedf and united to the duchy of Gascony in 
1052. 

6. Duchy of Normandy, erected in favour of Rollo, 
who married the daughter of Charles III., and was 
converted in 912. Rollo acquired also the suzerainty 
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of Brittany, which had heen divided into four counties 
from the death of Alain II., in 907. 

By the creation of six ecclesiastical peerages, the 
number was now raised to twelve; viz., the arch- 
bishopricks of Rheims and Sens, and the bishopricks 
of Noyon, Beauvais, Chalons, and Langres. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CAPETIAN MONARCHY, 
UNDER THE REIGNS OF HUGH, ROBERT, HENRY I., 
AND PHILIP I. 

Hugh Capeti 987. — A fortunate usurpation was now 
about to repair the fatal consequences of those that had 
preceded it; and by depriving of the throne a degraded 
dynasty, to settle it on a new and imperishable foun- 
dation. The whole of this memorable revolution is 
comprised, as observed by Montesquieu, in two facts ; 
that of the reigning family giving place to another, 
"^and the union of the crown with one of the great fiefs. 
But this union, by destroying the feudal equilibrium, 
and placing the power beyond the reach of future 
guardianships, through rendering it hereditary, pre- 
pared a new order of things. Hugh Capet com- 
menced by reconstituting the monarchy, but left to his 
descendants the charge of achieving this great under- 
taking. A long contest with the feudatory nobles 
ensued, but it was at length crowned with success, 
and was followed by a recomposition of that class of 
free men who had been overwhelmed in the general 
downfall of royalty; thus a political was gradually 
substituted in the place of a feudal government. 

988.— Hugh Capet, desirous of securing the crown 
to his son Robert, hastened his consecration, which 
took place at Orleans ; an example of foresight which 
his early successors availed themselves of. The clergy 
did not fail to second the interests of a king whose 
first acknowledged act was a charter for securing or 
rendering to the churches and monasteries their pro- 
perties and immunities. 
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988-991. — After a year's hesitation, Charles of 
Lorraine undertook to assert his birth-right, which 
his quality of vassal of the empire could i^ot deprive 
him of. He engaged in his interest his father-in- 
law, Herbert count of Troyes, Arnoul count of 
Flanders, Eudes count of Blois, and William duke 
of Aquitaine. Laon, which had acquired importance 
from the residence of the latter Carlo vingians, was 
delivered into his hands by a priest named Arnoul, 
the natural son of Lothaire. The same Arnoul, who 
had been raised to the archbishoprick of Rheims in 
989, through the influence of Hugh, betrayed his 
benefactor, and opened to his brother the gates of 
this city also. But here terminated the successes of 
the pretender ; and what he had procured by treachery 
he now lost by treason. The troops of the king, in- 
troduced into Laon by the bishop Ascelin Adalbem, 
seized on the person of Charles, at the same time that 
Rheims again fell into the king's power, that Flanders 
was invaded, and that the Duke of Aquitaine was 
kept in check beyond the Loire. Charles was con- 
fined in the castle of Orleans, where he died ; his 
three sons left no male issue. The great vassals who 
had declared in favour of the pretender did homage 
to the new king, whose supremacy however many 
seigneurs on the farther side of the Loire refused to 
acknowledge. 

996. — Hugh died at Paris, which ever afterwards 
became the capital of the kingdom. The reign of this 
king offers no remarkable event beyond that of the 
usurpation, nor do the acts of the first two successors 
of Hugh contain anything more interesting. As the 
exercise of the royalty was centred within the limits 
of the duchy of France, its history resembles that 6f 
all the other provinces. 

Robert, 996. — Robert succeeded his father without 
opposition, and his life was untroubled except by 
domestic afflictions. He had married contrary to the 
canons of the church, Bertha of Burgundy^ wldo^ ^1 
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the Count of Blois, and was forced by Pope Gregory 
v., on pain of excommunication, to repudiate this 
princess. ^ Robert obeyed with reluctance, but soon 
afterwards asked the hand of Constance of Toulouse, 
a frivolous and cruel woman, who gained an entire 
ascendancy over her husband, corrupted the court, 
and prepared the first fires for the heretics. 

1002-1015. — Henry of France, brother of Hugh 
Capet, succeeding his second brother Otho in the 
duchy of Burgundy, united to this fief the county of 
Burgundy by his marriage with Gerberge. This 
great vassal dying childless, the right of proximity 
and the feudal laws assigned his inheritance to king 
Robert his nephew and sovereign. But pretensions 
were laid to the possession by Otto William, son of 
Gerberge. After a war of six years, Robert remained 
master of the territory, and bestowed it, in 1015, on 
his son Henry, who was however to renounce it on 
his accession to the throne. 

1020. — The monarch still remained in danger from 
the dissensions of the vassals. In a war that broke 
out between Eudes count of Blois, and Richard II., 
duke of Normandy, the latter pressed by his enemies, 
called to his assistance the Normans of Scandinavia. 
But peace being established by the mediation of 
Robert, the strangers withdrew from the kingdom. 

Henry /., 1031. — Scarcely had Henry ascended 
the throne, when he found a rival in the person of his 
brother Robert, who was urged to this revolt by his 
mother Constance. But the victory of Villeneuve- 
Saint-George re-established Henry in his rights, 
whilst Robert obtained the duchy of Burgundy, which 
was retained by his descendants till 1361. Eudes, a 
second brother of the king, imitating the example of 
Robert, was vanquished, in spite of the powerful 
assistance he received, and was confined in the tower 
of Orleans, in 1041. 

1047-1054.— The king of France, mindful of the 
services he had received from Robert the Devil, duke 
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of Normandy, assisted the natural son of the latter in 
regaining p9S8ession of the duchy ; and the rebellious 
vassals were reduced by his courage and energy. 
War again commencing, Henry went over to the 
opposite side, and was defeated at Mortemer. 

Henry I. had married, in 1051, Ann of Russia, 
daughter of the Grand Duke Yaroslaff — a singular 
alliance, and one which had been preceded by no 
connection with that distant court ; it established 
however a momentary friendship between the two 
nations, destined shortly to be forgotten for a space of 
six hundred years. From this marriage were born 
two sons, Philip who succeeded his father, and Hugh 
count of Vermandois. 

Philip I., 1060-1108.— During the long reign of 
Philip I., care must be taken to distinguish between 
the personal actions of the king, which were for the 
most part shameful or criminal, and the enterprises 
of the French chivalry, which restored a lost lustre 
and glory to the nation. Philip remained a stranger, 
and even indifferent, to all the great events of his 
reign : to the conquest of England, which his youth 
permitted him neither to hinder or to turn to the 
advantage of his power ; to the reduction of southern 
Italy, the enterprise of a few Norman adventurers ; to 
the establishment of the kingdom of Portugal, founded 
by a prince of the royal blood without his privacy, and 
lastly to the crusades which caused an excitement 
throughout Europe and which produced so many bril- 
liant achievements. 

Philip took part in some few of the wars that broke 
out in the interior of his own kingdom, but his inter- 
ference was attended neither with utility nor glory. 
In his private life he was the slave of two shameful 
vices — incontinence and avarice — by which he in- 
curred the anathemas of the church and the contemnt 
of his subjects. ' 

War with Flanders^ 1071. — The guardianslj 
Philip, as also the regency of the kingdom, had! 
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confided to Baudoin V., count of ^Flanders, who be- 
trayed his duty by favpuring the enterprise of William 
the Conqueror^ his son-in-law, against the crown of 
England. After the death of Baudoin V., and of 
his eldest son Baudoin VI., Arnoul III. was deprived 
of his county by his youngest son Robert. In this 
attack he was seconded by the Flemings, who had 
revolted against the tyranies of the regent Richilde. 
The king of France, imagining his assistance due to 
his deposed vassal, opposed the usurper, and a great 
battle was fought near Cassel in 1071, in which 
Count Arnoul perished, Philip now regained his lost 
states, and Robert, the vanquisher of Richilde, by 
a second battle remained master of Flanders. The 
following year the kmg received the homage of the 
vassal by whom he had been defeated, and married 
Bertha of Holland, daughter-in-law of Robert, by the 
first marriage of his wSe Gertrude with Florence I., 
count of Holland. 

Affairs of Normandy^ 1075-1087. — Before under- 
taking the conquest of England, William the Bastard, 
desirous to conciliate the court of France, had en- 
gaged to cede the kingdom of Normandy to his son 
Robert. But this promise remaining unobserved, and 
Philip beginning to apprehend the consequences, his 
policy was henceforward directed towards raising 
enemies against William. In 1075, he advanced to 
the succour of Hoel V., duke of Brittany, whose terri- 
tory was menaced by the king of England, and 
obliged the Normans to raise the siege of Dol. In 
the several attempts made by young Robert to gain 
possession of Normandy, Philip, according to circum- 
stances, declared himself either for the son or the 
parent. William, irritated against the king of France, 
reclaimed the French Vexin, promised, as he affirmed, 
to his father, and prepared to make good his preten- 
sions. But the death of this formidable enemy 
arrested the war at its commencement. 

Contentions with the Holy See, 1074-1105. — Two 
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weighty causes conduced to embroil Philip with the 
church ; those were his simony and divorce. Prodigal 
and licentious, like his contemporary, Henry IV., 
Philip did not hesitate to trade in sacred things, and 
offered for sale both bishopricks and benefices to the 
highest bidder. Gregory VII., in 1074, severely re- 
primanded his conduct, at the same time threatening 
to lay the whole kingdom of France under interdict ; 
but his dissensions with the emperor turned aside the 
severity of the pontiff towards Germany. Under the 
pontificate of Urban II., the maledictions of the church 
were fulminated against Philip, for his divorce of 
queen Bertha, and the rape of Bertrade de Montfort, 
countess of Anjou, whom an adulterous marriage had 
raised to the throne of France. The king was excom- 
municated by the pope in the councils of Autun and 
Clermont ; and Paschal II., successor of Urban, re- 
newed the anathema. But after the death of Bertha 
Philip was again admitted to communion with the 
church, at first, by a conditional decision of the pope, 
and, at length, by a council held at Paris in 1105. 

1099-1108. — The last years of this reign were 
troubled by internal disorders. Many of the crown 
vassals, who had not shared in the glorious adventures 
of the Crusades, continued an unceasing warfare 
against the Isle of France. But prince Louis, whom 
his father had recently associated with himself in the 
royalty, triumphed at once over the rebellious vassals 
and the intrigues of his step-mother. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONQUEST OF ENGLAND BY THE NORMAN-DANES 

AND NORMAN-FRENCH ALFRED THE GREAT 

AND WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 



§ 1. — FntST PERIOD OF THE DANISH INVASION, AND BEION 

OF ALFBED THE GBEAT. 

The primitive inequality of the seven kingdoms 
had introduced various degrees of subordination and 
superiority, which did not fail to become evident on 
cessation of the hostilities by which they had been 
divided. Wessex, Mercia, and Northumberland were 
at the head of the other states which they had reduced 
to a tributary condition, when Egbert, elected king 
of Wessex in 800, changed the existing order of 
affairs. The tributary people of Kent, Essex, Sus- 
sex, and East Anglia he raised to the condition of 
subjects ; whilst, the hitherto independent kingdoms 
of Mercia (812) and Northumberland, were reduced 
to a tributary rilnk, 827. From this period England 
may be considered as forming but one monarc}iy, and 
the revolution appeared to promise a happy prospect 
to a nation whose geographical position seemed to 
place it beyond the reach of foreign invasion. 

But the causes which should have served as a protec- 
tion proved eventually a source of ruin, and the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy was destined successively to endure 
the yoke of the Normans of Denmark, by whom it was 
dismembered, and that of the Neustrian Normans, 
who finally conquered and retained possession of the 
kingdom. 

m2 
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« 

The descent of the Danes, which took place first 
in 793, and afterwards under Egbert, in 832, though 
suspended for a time by his victories, became still 
more frequent and terrible when, on the death of 
Ethelwolf, in 857, the partition of the kingdom and 
the divisions of the princes exposed England, as it had 
done France, to the pirates of the North. On this 
island the Normans succeeded, as in France, in 
establishing a durable settlement ; and, seconded by an 
alliance with the Gauls and Scotch, they at first sub- 
dued Northumberland and East Anglia, and afterwards 
the whole kingdom. 

Reign of Alfredf 871-900, — This great man suc- 
ceeded in retarding for a century the results of the 
Danish invasion. Alfred, the youngest son of Ethel- 
wolf, had been brought up under pope Leo IV. at 
Rome, and brought with him to the throne of Wessex 
the virtues of a sage and the qualifications of a hero. 
Seven years of misfortune and adversity had served 
to prepare him for conquest and for government ; and 
when all appeared lost, he recovered by the victory of 
Devon the territory which he had inherited from his 
brothers, and that which had been lost by them on 
the invasion of the enemy, 878. The Danes of East 
Anglia and of Northumberland, whilst they acknow- 
ledged Alfred as their sovereign, embraced also 
Christianity ; and from this time the Normans for a 
season directed their course towards other countries. 

When tranquilly settled in his kingdom, Alfred's 
whole attention was turned towards preserving his 
country from the attacks of a foreign enemy, and the 
civilization of the Anglo-Saxons. London, enlarged 
and fortified, became the capital and maritime arsenal 
of the kingdom; and the vessels built in her port 
served either to defend the coast or for the purposes 
of commerce. Prosperity began to dawn over the 
island under the influence of this prince, who proved 
himself able to preserve the public peace as well by 
his Jaws as by his sword. To facilitate the purposes 
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of administration and the distribution of justice, Alfreds 
renewed the division of the kingdom into counties or 
shires, hundreds, and decenaries; the laws of Ina, 
Offa, and Ethelbert were collected and reformed ; and 
the clergy, ashamed of their ignorance, commenced 
the pursuit of learning in order to gain the approbation 
of a monarch, by whom schools were founded and 
learned men of every country favoured. Alfred had 
indeed reason to hope that the civilization of England 
would reward his endeavours ; but his great ideas fell 
with himself, and the emulator of Charlemagne proved 
as unsuccessful as his prototype. 

Internal affairs on the death of Alfred^ 900-978. — 
Edward the Elder, son of Alfred, assumed the title 
of king of England, which was borne by all his suc- 
cessors.* England had now nothing to dread from the 
Norman Scandinavians, but the Danes, who had become 
naturalized on the English soil, frequently disturbed 
the country by taking up arms in favour of different 
pretenders, and caused great irregularity in the royal 
succession. Public order was also troubled by the 
ambition of the monks, who, ingratiating themselves 
in public affairs, were on the point of abolishing al- 
together the secular clergy of the kingdom. 



§ 2. — SECOND PERIOD OF THE DANISH INVASION AND 
SAXON DYNASTY, 978-1066. 

The Danes, during the minority of Ethelred II., 
again renewed their attacks, and the success of a first 
descent induced the kings of Denmark and Norway, 
Sweyne and Olaf, to attempt the entire conquest of 
England. But they were disarmed by the gold of the 
vanquished ; the Anglo-Saxons consented to pay the 
Danegeldy and thus purchased an ignominious peace. 



* Athelstan, 925 ; Edmond I., 941 ; Edred, 946 \ ¥1^^^ ^<i!^^\ 
Edgar the Pacific, 959 ; Edward lY^e 'MlW^ix, ^n^. 
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► 1001. — In order to escape this tribute, it was 
commanded by Ethelred that a general massacre of 
the Danes should take place on St. Brice's day, but 
the design being divulged, fresh misfortunes were 
the consequence. Sweyne reappeared' with a nume- 
rous army, and, after carrying on hostilities for some 
years, he forced the Saxon monarch with his brother- 
in-law, Richard II., to take refuge in Normandy, and 
caused himself to be proclaimed king of England, 
1014. 

Canute the Great, 1015-1036. — Sweyne was fol- 
lowed by his son Canute, who succeeded to his con- 
quests as well as his hereditary possessions. Two 
years afterwards, Edward II., son of Ethelred, having 
been assassinated, he caused himself to be acknow- 
ledged king of all England by a wittenagemot com- 
posed of Danes and Saxons. His marriage with 
the widow of Ethelred succeeded in conciliating the 
vanquished, and disarming the Duke of Normandy. 
Adopting a wise and generous policy, he re-established 
the laws of Alfred, so dear to the nation, imparted 
his favours to both Danes and Saxons, and married 
his daughter to count Godwin, whose popularity 
equalled his warlike achievements. The English, 
devoted to this great prince, served him with fidelity 
and aided him in his conquest of Norway, which con- 
tinued for some time attached to Denmark. 

Canute, at his death, left three crowns and three 
sons, two of whom reigned successively over England, 
and rendered the Danish dominion odious to their 
English subjects ; but by their premature death the 
Saxons were enabled to restore a descendant of their 
ancient kings to the throne of England. 

Edward the Confessor, son of Ethelred II., re- 
tained the sovereign power during twenty-five years ; 
and his reign, if not brilliant by its glory, is neverthe- 
less celebrated for its happiness. Its tranquillity was 
disturbed only by the occasional hostilities of the 
Scotch and Welsh, and by a revolt of count Godwin, 
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who exercised over the Saxon king the same influence 
as Hugh the Great had done over the latter Carlo- 
vingians. Edward, who had been educated in Nor- 
mandy, brought into England both the language and 
habits of the Norman French, and by heaping on 
these foreigners the civil charges and ecclesiastical 
dignities, he already prepared them for the final pos- 
session of the kingdom. 



§ 3.— CONQUEST OF ENGLAND BT WILLIAM OF NOBMANDT, 

1066-1087. 

Edward the Confessor dying without children or 
near relative, two pretenders kid claim to the crown 
— Harold, son of Godwin, and William the Bastard, 
duke of Normandy. The first caused himself to 
be elected by the nobles of the kingdom, whilst 
the second supported his claim by virtue of the pre- 
tended will of Edward, and obtained the sanction of 
the pope in his favour. The Norman-French allied 
with the Norwegians against Harold, but the two . 
attacks not taking place in concert, king Halfager 
was vanquished and slain in the battle of Stamford. 

Battle of Hastings^ 1066. — ^William landed in 
Sussex with an army of sixty thousand men ; and 
in the memorable battle of Hastings that ensued, the 
fate of the kingdom was decided by the death of 
Harold. The conqueror caused himself to be crowned 
at London, and received the oaths of the clergy and 
chief nobility. 

1067. — During a visit of the conqueror to Nor- 
mandy, the Saxons, already alienated by the spolia- 
tion of those who had espoused the cause of Harold, 
were further excited to revolt through the tyranny of 
the regents and the vexations of the conquerors. But 
order was re> established by the arrival of William, 
whjilst the vanquished were terrified by the massacre 
of Exeter. 
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A general insurrection broke out however in the 
provinces- The Anglo Saxons, supported by theScotch, 
the Welsh, the Danes and the Irish, took up arms 
under the command of counts Edwin and Morkar, 
whilst the Atheling or prince royal, a descendant of 
Cerdic, was acknowledged king to the north of the ' 
Humber and in the Welsh marches. But William 
triumphed over every difficulty, he reduced under his 
laws Malcolm IIL, king of Scotland, and exercised 
the greatest severity over the vanquished. The 
English prelates were deposed, and the entire na- 
tional property was included in a general confiscation. 
With these spoils he endowed his Norman chevaliers, 
thus attaching the whole body as vassals to the crown. 
From this cause the English government assumed a 
purely feudal character, the system however being 
greatly modified in favour of the crown. 

1078-1087. — On returning from the chastisement 
of some of his rebellious nobles, William was again 
obliged to visit his hereditary possessions, owing to the 
defection of Mantes, whose inhabitants had acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the count of Anjou, and to 
the revolt of his son Robert, who sought to make 
himself master of Normandy. He succeeded in re- 
ducing all his enemies, but Robert, excited by Philip 
I., again renewed his pretensions in 1084, and suc- 
cessfully resisted the power of his father. William 
now turned his arms against the French monarch, 
but died whilst on his march against Paris. Of his 
three sons by Matilda of Flanders, Robert, the elder, 
disappointed of the crown, obtained only Normandy 
which he afterwards lost ; William, sumamed Rufus, 
seized on the throne, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Henrv I., the third son of the founder of the 
Norman dynasty of England. 

The island of the Anglo-Saxons conquered by the 
ability and courage of William the Bastard, was now 
borne down by tyranny, and groaned beneath the ser- 
vile yoke of oppression. Her inhabitants, stripped of 
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their possessions and deprived of tkeir rights, were 
delivered over to the most cruel outrage ; whilst the 
wealth of the country, torn from its owners, was trans- 
ferred to the haughty race of strangers who alone 
enjoyed freedom, and who were alone treated with 
honour. A foreign language, which was destined to 
leave an indelible trace of conquest on the national 
idiom, was now spoken in the palace of her kings, in her 
courts and in her castles ; but this however, eventually 
served as a vehicle for other forms and another civili- 
zation. 'England, henceforward in direct communica- 
tion with the continent, acquired fresh importance by 
this circumstance ; the enemy and rival of France, 
through the feudal position of her new kings^ she 
succeeded in maintaining her character with glory, and 
in compromising more than once the destiny of the 
French empire. 
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of Charles the Fat, in 888. It is to this epoch that 
the Genoese refer the origin of their consuls, their 
senate, thei)* assemhlies of the people, and the whole 
of their ancient municipal forms of government, re- 
cognised in 958 hy a charter of Beranger II. Pisa, 
in the tenth century, assumed a government nearly 
similar, and, like Genoa, sought its prosperity in 
maritime commerce. The first enemies of these two 
cities were the Saracens. Genoa was pillaged by these 
pirates in 936, and Pisa in 1005 ; and with these 
disasters begins the history of their prosperity. 

1017. — The necessity of uniting against a common 
enemy gave rise to the first known treaty concluded 
between the Genoese and Pisans. Their fleet first 
attacked Sardinia, which served as a point of rendez- 
vous and asylum to the Mahometans. This place, 
twice conquered by the Pisans, remained in their 
hands by their victory over Mougheit, king of Denia 
and Majorca, till 1150, whilst the Genoese founded 
an establishment in Corsica, the possession of which 
was necessary to their security. But the two re- 
publics laying rival pretensions to both these large 
islands, long wars followed, which, after a century and 
a half, entailed the entire ruin of the Pisan power, 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CONTESTS RESPECTING INVESTITURES UNDER THE 

SALIC EMPERORS. 

§ 1. — HENBT IV. AND GBE60BT VH. 

A COMMUNITY of interest had closely bound, in 
their origin both the empire, which was still regarded 
as the inheritance of the CaBsars, and the Holy 
See, at least in its temporal capacity. The first 
pretended to a superiority in point of honour over 
every kingly power, whilst the latter exercised its 
influence over the mind through the medium of 
religion and refinement. To the emperors still be- 
longed the right of approving or of rejecting the 
pope elect ; whilst in their turn, the emperors were 
themselves consecrated by the popes. The desire of 
enforcing the prerogative of their ancient predecessors 
on the one hand, and the ambition of founding a tem- 
poral supremacy on a pious ceremonial on the other, 
engaged in a bloody contest both the successors of 
Charlemagne and the descendants of Saint Peter. 

The popes had received from the early Carlovingians 
the rich domains of Rome together with an extensive 
jurisdiction, and so long as the emperors retained 
their power, the bishops of Rome were willing to re- 
cognize their authority. When the regal rights were 
usurped byj;he vassals, it was to be feared that the 
Roman pontiffs might fall under the controul of some 
powerful seigneur, whilst the welfare of the church 
naturally required their independence. But entire inde- 
pendence would have deprived the imperial sovereignty 
of a city, the o];>edience, or at least the oaths of which, 

N 
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interests, and as though Pascal II. had not possessed 
sufficient power to consecrate him emperor, he caused 
himself to he crowned anew by his creature the anti- 
pope Gregory VIII. 

Concordat of Worms, 1122. — The safety of the 
state, as well as the good of the church, at length 
united the two parties, and in a diet held at Worms 
in 1122, this celebrated concordat was signed by the 
ministers of the emperor and the legates of the pope, 
by virtue of which Henry V. renounced his right of 
investiture by ring and crosier, and reserved only the 
privilege of conferring benefices by the sceptre. Thus 
ended this deplorable quarrel, which was soon after- 
wards to break forth adfresh under other pretexts and 
in other interests. 

The concordat of Worms was the last important 
act of the reign of Henry V., whose death, which 
happened in 1 125, put an end to the imperial house 
of Franconia, which had never ceased to contend, 
with more constancy than good fortune, against the 
formidable force of ecclesiastical power, and that of 
the feudal system. 

** The period of the house of Franconia," says 
Pfeffel, " is remarkable for the extraordinary increase 
of power among states, and the entire decline of that 
of the emperors." 

The Saxon dynasty had sought to weaken the 
power of the great vassals by augmenting that of the 
clergy ; this policy, however, had no other effect than 
that of adding auxiliaries to the aristocracy, which, 
on its side, assisted the bishops to free themselves 
from their dependence on the emperors ; and, when 
at length the contest respecting investitures broke 
forth, the German prelates took part with the Holy 
See, to the great detriment of the imperial cause. 
Whilst the popes opposed the emperors in Germany 
with the spiritual arms of the clergy, they elsewhere 
met them with the swords of the Norman chivalry, 
who had been permitted by the imprudence of the 
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Frantonian emperors to establish themselves in 
Italy. 

The succession of the great fiefs had now become 
absolutely hereditary, insomuch that, under Henry V., 
the counts already began to take the names of their 
estates. The rigorous observance of the rights of 
primogeniture supported the feudal system, at this 
time in its fullest force. 

In vain did the Salic emperors endeavour to neu- 
tralise the power of the dukes and counts, by creating 
in the midst of their domains a number of immediate 
principalities, and by every where instituting imperial 
cities, dependent solely on the crown. These un- 
seasonable precautions were attended with imperfect 
results, or were but of short duration. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE GREEK EMPIRE AND MUSSULMAN 

SUPREMACY. 



§ 1.— GREEK EMPIRE. 

State of the Empire. — Surrounded on all sides by 
its barbarian neighbours, who as yet were scarcely 
settled in their possessions, and frequently attacked 
or driven altogether from their new abodes, the em- 
pire was now exposed to continual assaults and frequent 
invasions. To the West, the empire and Macedon 
were harassed by the Slavonians and Illyrians, in 
concert with the Bulgarians, who were protected by 
the Danube, and against whom Mount Hemus offered 
no efficient bulwark. In those countries deserted by 
the Avari, succeeded the Hungarians and the Petche- 
neguians, who, at a later epoch forced their way 
through Bulgaria, and laid waste the eastern pro- 
vinces. The Russians, to the north of the Black 
Sea, also menaced Constantinople with their fleets 
and armies, and subdued the Khozar Turks, the 
faithful allies of the empire, and by whom the Cau- 
casian frontier was protected. A new race of Turks, 
or the Seljukian dynasty, were about to cross Mount 
Taurus ; and, more fortunate than the khalifs, 
ultimately succeeded in carrying the Mussulman su- 
premacy beyond that barrier. We have seen the 
Saracens, as masters of Sicily, disputing the Grecian 
provinces of Italy with the Lombards, and ceding 
their booty to other conquerors. Their successes in 
the Archipelago were still less durable. 
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If we now consider Byzantium and the moral state 
of the nation, we shall find on every side debase- 
ment and misery. From the death of Heracleus to 
the accession of the Comnenes, during a space of 
four hundred and forty years, the Byzantine annals 
present one uniform succession of crimes, rarely in- 
terrupted by the appearance of some warlike prince, 
and still less frequently by a virtuous one. In the 
midst of revolutions without interest, and of usurpa- 
tion without grandeur, universal superstition had de- 
graded both public worship and morality, by furnishing 
matter for the most indecent quarrels, and by becoming 
an instrument of political agency. 

Religious Contentions. — From the re-establishment 
of image-worship by Irene, in the second general 
council of Nice, in 787, the sect of the Iconoclasts 
every day grew weaker, but without despairing of 
their cause. Seconded by Theophilus, it was pro- 
scribed by his widow Theodora, during the minority 
of her son, Michael III., 842. The success of her 
orthodox zeal animating this princess against heresy, 
she declared war against the Paulicians who filled 
Pontus and Armenia, and the blood of a hundred 
thousand of these sectarians was shed .in the contest. 

Schism of the Greek Church, 861-1054.— The son 
of Theodora, stimulated to vice by the counsel and 
example of his uncle Bardas, and irritated by the 
remonstrances of the patriarch Ignatius, placed the 
learned Photius, his captain of the guard, on the chair 
of Constantinople. This change was sanctioned by a 
council ; but Pope Nicholas excommunicated the in- 
truder, who, in his turn, pronounced the same sentence 
against the pope. The tragical end of his two pro- 
tectors, in 867, left Photius without support : he was 
exiled by Basil the Macedonian, and Ignatius was 
again established in his room. The eighth oecumenic 
council bestowed on this act of justice the sanction of 
its authority ; but, at the same time, displeased the 
Holj See, by attaching the lately converted Bulgarians 
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to the jurisdiction of Constantinople (869). By the 
death of Ignatius, in 877, the patriarchate again fell 
to Photius, who was permitted by Pope John VIII. to 
receive the communion at his hands. This indulgence, 
it was imagined, might cause him to renounce his pre- 
tensions to the supremacy of the Bulgarian church ; 
but it not haying that effect, a division took place 
between the pontiff and the patriarch, which was 
eventually followed by the separation of the churches 
in 1054. 

War with the Russians^ 865-1046. — The pirates of 
Scandinavia, transplanted to the coasts of the Euxine, 
had not renounced their predatory habits ; and the sea, 
by which they were separated from the wealth of By- 
zantium, necessarily excited their adventurous courage. 
The first conquerors of Kieff, Ascold and Dir, des- 
cended the Borysthena in 865, and the appearance of 
their vessels before Constantinople checked for a 
while the pleasures of Michael III. The Russian 
fleet again penetrated as far as the Bosphorus, in 
904 and 941, under the reign of the Grand Prince 
Igor, son of Rurik, but was repelled by the emperors 
Leo the philosopher, and Constantine Porphyrogenetis, 
partly by means of the Greek fire, and partly by 
promises. 

The danger, however, of Constantinople was in- 
creased when Swiatoslaff, conqueror of the Khozari« 
the Petcheneguians, the Hungarians, and Bulgarians 
sought to re-establish his nation on the right bank of 
the Danube. But John Zimisces being then emperor 
of Byzantium, the Russians were by his valour driven 
from Thrace, and peace was dictated to the Grand 
Prince, 972. 

Saint Wladimir also made war against the empire, 
but afterwards sought an alliance with the emperor 
Basil II., whose sister he married in 988. Converted 
to Christianity by this marriage, he applied himself 
to the reform of his country by means of the gospel, 
and attached Russia to the Greek cVixn^VL. ^^^i^- 
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forward the connexion with Byzantium was always of 
a pacific character, with the exception of the unfor- 
tunate expedition of YaroslafF in 1046. The long 
divisions which followed the reign of this prince no 
longer permitted the Russians to carry on external 
warfare ; hut their mercenary warriors enrolled them- 
selves under the banners of Byzantium. 

War with the Bulgarians, — Nicephorus the Lo- 
gothete had perished in battle against king Crum, one 
of the most cruel enemies of the empire, 811. On 
the Bulgarians receiving from Constantinople the 
light of the faith, 865, their incursions became less 
frequent. Simeon, however, the greatest of their 
kings, twice laid siege to the capital of the empire, 
between the years 888 and 927. After his death the 
Bulgarian kingdom received a mortal blow from the 
invasion of Swiatoslaff, and the prmce who might 
have raised his country to its former glory, aided only 
in arresting its entire decline. The reign of SamueL 
was signalized by twenty-six campaigns, either of- 
fensive or defensive, 988-1014. He had the glory 
of resisting the emperor Basil II., who at that 
time sustained with honour the rank which the ex- 
ploits of Nicephorus Phocas, and of Zimisces had 
once more secured to the Eastern throne. Samuel 
bequeathed to his son Wladislas the honour of 
defending to his latest breath the independence of 
his nation. Bulgaria became united to the empire 
in 1019. 

War against the Saracens. — Since their defeat be- 
fore Constantinople, during the reign of the Isaurian 
Leo, the Mussulmans had made no further attempt 
on this capital, and their dominion had remained sta- 
tionary. They again commenced their enterprises by 
sea and land, during the ninth century ; and about the 
time that the Saracens of Africa established them- 
selves in Sicily, the exiles of Cordova seized on the 
island of Crete, 824. The fresh force thus added to 
their £eet, inspired them with greater audacity, and 
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the maritime provinces of the empire now became 
more exposed to the depredations of their pirates. 

Asia Minor was frequently invaded, by land, by 
the khalif of Bagdad ; and, in 888, the emperor The- 
ophilus saw with regret the destruction of AmoriiHD, 
his birth-place ; but, in the following century, Nice- 
phorus Phocas re-established the honour of the im- 
perial arms. As general of Romanus II., he 
reconquered Crete ; and, as emperor, he expelled the 
infidels from Cyprus and Cilicia, and advanced as 
conqueror to the banks of the Tigris, 963-969. 
Zimisces followed his example; but death arrested 
the course of this conqueror of the East in the midst 
of his victories in Syria, 976. The exploits of these 
two emperors were not continued by their successor, 
Basil II., whose whole life was consumed in wars 
against the Bulgarians. His son-in-law, the emperor 
Romanus Argyrus, was victorious in the Asiatic war, 
and his successes, repairing his early reverses^ shook 
to its foundation the khalifat of Bagdad, already 
greatly weakened by divisions. The Roman supre- 
macy now once more seemed about to be re-established 
in the East. But whilst two women, Zoe and Theo- 
dora, the unworthy daughters of Basil II., prostituted 
the purple, according to their passions, either to a 
money-changer, to a boat-caulker, or to the debauched 
courtiers, a new enemy appeared beyond the Euphrates, 
equally formidable to the khalifs of Bagdad and to the 
emperors of Byzantium. 

War against the Seljukian Turks, 1063-1074. — 
This fresh race of Mussulmans, after overthrowing the 
dominion of the Gazneridae, and taking the Abasside 
khalifs under their guardianship, attacked the Greek 
empire, and severed the whole of Asia Minor from 
its dependence. (See Section 2.) This invasion filled 
all Christendom with alarm, and prepared it for the 
Holy War that followed. 

Accession of the Comnenes, 1081. — From the end 
of the Macedonian dynasty in 1028, the B^iasLlvssfc 
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history but adds to the disgust it formerly excited 
a complication of reigpis that fruitlessly fatigue the 
memory. Among the princes whom court intrigue or 
military favour placed on the throne, the virtuous 
Isaac Comnenes was, however, eminently distin- 
guished, but he seemed to appear only to announce 
the high destiny of his family, 1056. His nephew 
Alexis, after delivering Nicephorus Botoniates from 
two competitors, finally dethroned this prince and 
assumed his place. The history of the Comnene 
race is lost in that of the crusades. 

§ 2. — MUSSULMA.N EMPIRE. 

From the revolution that had expelled the Ommiades 
from the throne of Damascus, the empire had been 
divided into two khalifats ; and the emirs of Africa 
having secured their independence, the most powerful 
among them concluded by arrogating the title and 
honours of Commander of the FaitMul ; thus arose 
three khalifats. 
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PART II. 

FROM THE FIRST CRUSADE TO THE TAKING OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE OTTOMAN TURKS, 

1095—1453. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE EAST, AND FOUR FIRST CRUSADES. 

The places which witnessed the origin of our faith 
had been, from the earliest ages of Christianity, the 
resort of numerous pilgrims. The khalifs had offered 
no (^position to their worship, and the moderate tri- 
bute required was a sure guarantee of the tolerance 
exercised towards them. But the impious and san- 
guinary tyranny of the khalif Hakem weighed heavily 
on the church at Jerusalem, and the Seljukian Turks, 
on becoming masters of Palestine, introduced at the 
same time a spirit of suspicion and rapacity into the 
country, which rendered pilgrimage dangerous or im- 
practicable. These conquerors had lately severed 
Asia Minor from the dominion of the Byzantine em- 
perors, and Constantinople was itself in danger of 
becoming their prey. The possibility that this bulwark 
of Europe might fall into their hands had spread alarm 
throughout the western world, whilst the accounts 
brought over by the pilgrims themselves excited 
universal pity for the sufferings of their oppressed 
brethren in Asia. Already had Sylvester II. and 
Gregory VII. conceived the desi^ oi ^tosccl^^^^^^t^ 
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against the East for the deliverance of Jerusalem, hut 
it was reserved for Urhan II. to carry the project into 
execution. This pontiff, at the solicitation of the em- 
peror Alexis Comnenes and the patriarch Simeon, 
authorized Peter the Hermit to traverse Europe and 
prepare the public mind for a holy war ; and the en- 
thusiasm, excited on all sides by this zealous apostle 
of the crusades, averted Urban that the moment for 
a general signal had arrived. 

Council of Clermonty 1095. — After a preliminary 
council at Placentia, in order to assure himself of the 
disposition of the clergy, the nobles, and the people, 
Urban convoked a second assembly at Clermont, 
where the crusade was fully ratified. The voice of 
the pontiff resounded throughout every church of 
Christendom, and France became the centre of a 
movement at once religious, politic, and chivalrous. 
The indulgences of the church and the wealth of Asia 
attracted a multitude of warriors of every age under 
the banners of the cross. 

But the undisciplined bands which set out pre- 
maturely under the conduct of Peter the Hermit, of 
Gautier-Sans-Avoir, and of Godescale, excited, by 
their ravages, the resentment of the countries through 
which they passed, and were wholly destroyed in Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria. 

First Crusade, 1096-1100. — The principal chiefs 
of the expedition were God^ey of Bouillon, duke of 
Lower Lorraine, with his brothers Baudoin and Eus- 
tatius; Robert II. duke of Normandy, Robert II. 
count of Flanders, Raymond IV. of Toulouse, Hugh 
of Vermandois, Stephen of Blois, Bohemond, prince 
of Tarentum, with his nephew Tancred, and the 
apostolic vicar Adhemar of Monteil. 

The crusaders, to the number of six hundred thou- 
sand, arrived by different roads at Constantinople. 
After recovering Nicea from Kilidge Arslan, the Sel- 
jukian Sultan of Iconium^ they gained the victory of 
Dorylum, which opened to them a passage across Asia 
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Minor, and they at length arrived before Antloch, but 
reduced in number to less than a hundred thousand 
men. This barrier of Islamism arrested the progress 
of the Christians, and gave time to the Mussulmans 
of Africa and Asia to arm themselves in defence of 
their menaced religion ; but an army of Turks was 
cut to pieces on the banks of the Orontes, whilst 
Antioch was surprised and taken by Bohemond. Ker- 
bogath, general of Barkiarok, the Persian Sultan, 
arrived too late to protect the place, and lost a great 
battle under the walls of the city. Whilst the crusaders, 
victorious but exhausted, marched towards Jerusalem, 
which had recently been reconquered by the Fati- 
mites. 

Capture of Jerusalemy 1099. — The conquerors, 
masters of the holy city, disgraced their victory by 
the massacre of the Jews and Mussulmans; but order 
once re-established, they took means to render their 
conquest durable by instituting a monarchical govern- 
ment in Palestine. The crown was awarded by 
the different chiefs of the expedition to Godfrey of 
Bouillon, who justified their choice by a brilliant 
victory over the army of the khalif of Egypt near 
Ascalon. Godfrey, dying a year after his election, 
had had no time to consolidate his new kingdom; 
but, in concert with his barons, he laid the foun- 
dation of a fundamental law which should secure its 
protection. By the Assize of Jerusalem the feudal 
system was introduced into Asia, and the kingdom 
of Jerusalem held its grand fiefs, its arriere fiefs, 
its townships (communes)y &c. Among the former 
may be reckoned the principalities of Antioch and 
Galilee, and the counties of Edessa and Tripoli, 
which were held only of the pope. Besides these, the 
members of the three following religious and military 
orders were also considered vassals of Jerusalem; 
viz. 

The Hospitalers or Johanites (order of Malta), 
founded by Gerard of Martic^ae^^ m \\^^ «sA ^\ 
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which Raymond du Puy was the first grand master, 
1121. 

The Templars^ founded by Hugh de Payens, 
in 1118. 

The Teutonic KnightSy established at a late period 
by Henry Walpot, 1190. 

The members of these associations devoted them- 
selves to the service of needy pilgrims, and to the 
defence of the Holy Land. 

First Interval between the Crusades, 1100-1147. — Baudoin I. 
prince of Edessa, succeeded his brother Godfrey. Under his 
reign another army of crusaders was destroyed in Asia Minor 
by the Sultan of Roum, whilst the remains of the first army were 
cut to pieces at Rama. But the death of Barkiarok being 
followed by the dismemberment of his empire by the Atabeks 
and Assassins or Ismaelites, Baudoin seized the opportunity 
afforded by these divisions and captured Acre (Ptolemais), 
Beryth(fea, and Sidon. Tyre was added by his successor 
Baudoin II. to these conquests. 

The Turcomans preserved in Syria the petty sultanies of 
Damascus and Aleppo, but the conquest of the latter city 
procured to Zenghi, prince of Mosoul, the superiority over all 
the other Atabeks. He also took Edessa from the Christians, 
in 1144. The brilliant successes of his son Noureddin, and 
the distress of king Baudoin III., rendered a fresh crusade 
necessary. 

Second Crusade, 1147-1149.— Chiefs :— The Em- 
peror Conrad III., and Louis the Young, King of 
France. Under the pontificate of Eugenius III. 

The Holy War was preached in France and Ger- 
many by St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux. By him 
it was represented to Louis VII. as an expiation for 
the burning of Vitry, and the cross was taken by this 
prince from the abbot in the cour pleniere of Vezelay ; 
Conrad also received it from the same prelate, in the 
diet of Spires. The emperor, without awaiting the king 
of France, set forward on his march, and was followed 
by Louis, in spite of the opposition of his minister 
Suger. These two armies were partly destroyed in 
Asia Minor, either by famine or by the sword of the 
Mussulmans ; their remains were assembled in Jeru- 
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salem, and siege was laid by Louis, Conrad, and 
Baudoin, to Damascus ; but owing to the division of 
the princes, the enterprise was unsuccessful, aiid the 
two kings returned to Europe without their armies 
and without glory. 

Second Interval, 1149-1189. — Noureddin, having seized on 
Damascus, overran all Mahometan Syria, whilst the dissensions 
of Egypt furnished him with a pretext for establishing his 
influence in that country. Possession was taken of the 
kingdom by Saladin, who, in the name of the Sultan, de- 
throned Adhad, the last Fatimite khalif, in 1171. Noureddin 
dying two years afterwards, the conqueror of Egypt assumed 
the sovereignty, and added the whole of the states of the 
son of Zenghi to his possessions. With Saladin commences 
the Ayoubite dynasty of Sultans, 1173. Saladin, meditating 
the ruin of the kingdom of Jerusalem, attacked Guy of 
Lusignan, and the celebrated victory of the Tiberiade was 
followed by the capture of Saint Jean d' Acre and of the Holy 
City, 1187. During the captivity of Lusignan, Conrad of 
Montferrat laid claim to the crown, and rallied around him 
at Tyr the remains of the Christian warriors of Syria. 

Third Crusadcy 1189-1193.— Chiefs:— -The Em- 
peror Frederick Barbarossa, Philip Augustus king 
of France, and Richard CoBur-de-Lion of England. 
Under the pontificate of Clement III. 

William of Tyr arriving from the Holy Land, to 
solicit succours for its conquest, several councils 
were held to promote this object. These assemblies 
decreed the establishment of a general contribution, 
known by the name of the Saladin Tenth, 

Frederick set out on his march with an army of 
a hundred thousand men, which, like those that had 
preceded it, was nearly destroyed in traversing Asia. 
The emperor died in Cilicia, 1190, and his son, 
Frederick of Suabia, fell before the walls of Acre. 

1190. — The kings of France and England, in- 
structed by experience, renounced the idea of con- 
veying their armies to the Holy Land in the same 
manner as their predecessors. The one embarked at 
Genoa, and the other at Marseilles > ^xAV^^Ni^ ^^^^^^ 
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the winter together in Sicily. The artifices of the 
usurper Tancred, national animosity, and, above all, 
the marriage contracted by Richard, who had been 
previously affianced to Alice of France, with Beren- 
gere of Navarre, served to alienate the two sovereigns 
and their armies. The Genoese fleet, and that from 
Marseilles, putting to sea separately, Philip arrived 
first at Acre. Richard, having landed at Limisso, 
stripped the despotic Isaac Comnenes of Cyprus, and 
remained master of the island, which was, however, 
soon afterward ceded to Lusignan in exchange for the 
crown of Jerusalem. 

1191. — The armies of France and England, to- 
gether with the Christian princes of Syria, succeeded 
in their attack on Acre ; and Philip, after this exploit, 
returned home^ leaving with Richard a part of his 
army. The king of England signalized his chivalrous 
courage in several combats, which, however, tended 
but little to the general success of the enterprise ; in 
his attempts against Jerusalem he was unsuccessful, 
and the retreat of the Dukes of Burgundy and Austria 
forced him to conclude a truce with Saladin in 1192. 
Embarking for Europe, he was shipwrecked on the 
coast of Dalmatia, where he was seized by Leopold, 
Duke of Austria, and delivered up to Henry VI., 
who threw him into prison, and only granted his 
liberty on payment of a heavy ransom. 

Third Interval, 1193-1204. — Soon after the departure of 
Richard, Saladin terminated his glorious career, admired 
by the Christians, and deplored by the Mahometans. His 
vast possessions were divided among the princes of his 
family. But Malek-Adel (Saphadin) his brother, despoiling 
the sons of this great man of their inheritance, founded, in 
1200, the Ayoubite dynasty of Egyptian Sultans. 

Fourth Crusade, 1202-1204. Chiefs: Baudoiu 
IX. count of Flanders, Boniface II., Marquess of 
Montferat, Henry Dandolo doge of Venice, &c., 
under the pontificate of Innocent III. 

The death of Henry VI. interrupting a crusade 
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already commenced, Innocent III. hastened to pub- 
lish another, in 1197. But a general distaste began 
now to prevail against these ruinous and distant wars, 
and, whether through discouragement or political 
motives, the kings of the West paid no attention to the 
sununons of the pontiff. But a number of French ca- 
valiers, uniting at Ecry-sur-Aisne, and afterwards at 
Soissons, the crusade was resolved on, and the Curate 
Foulques de Neuilly was chosen to preach it through- 
out the provinces. 

1202. — The command of the expedition was given 
by the crusaders to Boniface of Montferrat, and a 
treaty was concluded with the Venetians, who engaged 
for their transport. By this treaty it was agreed 
that the French should aid the republic in retaking 
Zara, which had fallen into the hands of the King of 
Hungary. But this condition being accomplished, the 
object of the crusade was again turned aside by the 
entreaties of Alexius Angelus, who implored the 
protection of the crusaders in favour of the Emperor 
Isaac, his father, imprisoned by another Alexius of 
the same family. The fleet set out towards Constan- 
tinople, where the crusaders put down the usurper. 
But the non-fulfilment of the sworn promises, and 
the usurpation of Ducas Murtzuphle, armed them 
once more against Byzantium. 

Supremacy of the French at Cdnstantinople, 1204. 
— The French knights and Venetian fleet having 
concerted a double attack, took Constantinople by 
assault, and gave it up to pillage. The empire was 
afterwards divided among the victors. Baudoin was 
raised to the imperial dignity, Boniface was made 
King of Thessaly, and the Venetians obtained Pera, 
Corfu, Candia, and the finest maritime possessions. 
Some few fragments of the Greek empire, which 
escaped the violence of the conquest, fell to the lot of 
the Byzantine princes, whilst a phantom of the empire 
was established at Nicea, by Thomas Lascaris. Alexius 
Comnenes succeeded to the emi^Yte oi Hlx^v^s^^^ 
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Michael Comnenes to the principality of Epirus, and 
Leo Sgurus to that of Argos. 

The French Byzantine empire, unceasingly assailed 
by the Bulgarian kings and the Greeks of Nicea, was 
destroyed in 1261 by Michael Paleologus, who, ex- 
pelling the Emperor Baudoin II. (de Courtenay), 
substituted the dynasty of his own name for that of 
Lascaris, and transferred the seat of the Greek 
empire once more to Constantinople. 

Fourth Interval, 1204-1217.— The Christians of the East, 
though reduced to the possession of a few insignificant 
places, and divided among themselves, opposed with courage 
the Sultans of Egypt, by whose possessions they were entirely 
surrounded. They continued unceasingly to implore the 
assistance of their western brethren, but the appeal now only 
affected the imaginations of the weak and exalted, or the 
ambition which still attended these distant combats. The 
crusade of the children in 1212, and the expedition of John 
of Brienne, the tutelary king of Jerusalem, are attributable to 
no other causes. 
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CHAPTER II. 



CONTINUATION AND END OF THE CRUSADES 

RESULTS OF THESE EXPEDITIONS. 



§ 1. — THE LAST CBUSADES. 

The crusade of Damietta commences, in the history 
of the Holy Wars, a new period, one void of glory or 
results, but interesting from its noble feats of arms 
and the severity of its trials. 

Fifth Crusade, 1217-1221.— Chiefs : John of Bri- 
enne, king of Jerusalem, and Andrew II., king of 
Hungary. Under the pontificate of Honorius III. 

Innocent HI. had decided on this crusade in the 
general council of Latran, held in 1215. Frederick II., 
who should have commanded this enterprise, having 
declined the honour, it was awarded by the successor 
of Innocent, to Andrew II., king of Hungary. Three 
kings were once more united under the walls of 
Acre : viz., Andrew II., John of Brienne, and Hugh 
of Lusignan, king of Cyprus. The last monarch 
dying, after the retreat of the king of Hungary, who 
was obliged, through the insubordination of his nobles, 
to return home, John of Brienne remained undis- 
couraged, and resolved to attack Egypt. In spite of 
the opposition of the sons of Malek-Adel, he seized 
on Damietta, and might have obtained the restitutioa 
of Jerusalem but for the obstinacy of the legate Pe- 
lagius, who opposed every species of accommodation 
with the infidels. The crusaders exi^et\ftvv^^4^\\vN\sst\:^ 
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turn, irreparable reverses, and were obliged to submit 
to a humiliating peace in 1221. John of Brienne, 
on his return- to Europe, gave his daughter Yoland in 
marriage to the emperor Frederick II., who, by this 
alliance, became king of Jerusalem. 

Fifth Interval, 1221-1228.— Is distingaished by no remark- 
able event either in Egypt or Syria. 

Sixth Crusade, 1228-1229.— Chief : Frederick II. 
Under the ponti6cate of Gregory IX. 

The emperor Frederick? had assumed the cross for 
a space of fifteen years, but the anathema of the Holy 
See had been insufficient to induce him to make good 
his promise. He, however, at length, set out from 
Brindes, on the invitation of the Sultan Melidin, who 
delivered up to him Jerusalem without a blow. 
Frederick now desired his coronation ; but no bishop 
was found sufficiently courageous to consecrate an 
excommunicated monarch. Menaced with the loss of 
Italy and Naples, he hastened his return to Europe, 
where he found more formidable enemies to contend 
against than the Mussulmans. 

Sixth /n/ervoZ, 1229 -1248.— Both Christian and Mussulman 
Asia was now in a state of anarchy, nor did the arrival of 
Thibaut of Champagne at all avail the Christian warriors. 
Jerusalem, taken and retaken by several of the Ayoubite 
princes, at length remained in the possession of Malek-Saleh, 
sultan of Egypt, who defeated the Franks and Turks, and 
took Damascus from Malek-lsmael with the assistance of the 
Kouaresmians, whom the Mungolians had driven from their 
country. Asia at this time trembled before the arms of 
GhengiS'Khan, whose sons, pursuing the conquests of their 
father, soon afterwards appeared in Syria. 

Seventh Crw^arfe, 1248-1254. — Chiefs: Saint Louis 
and the French princes. Under the pontificate of 
Innocent IV. 

A vow, probably extorted by suflfering, and renewed 
on the cure of a dangerous disorder, engaged Saint 
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Louis in the Holy Wars, in opposition to the en- 
treaties of his mother. The greater part of the 
princes of the blood and of his vassals accompanied 
him on this expedition, and embarked at Aignes, 
Mort, or Marseilles. After some stay in the isle 
of Cyprus, the king of France determined to attack 
Egypt, and gained possession of Damietta, where 
much valuable time was lost in procrastination and 
deliberation. The Count of Artois was slain in the 
disastrous combat of Masson, in which also fell Fak- 
reddin, lieutenant of the Sultan Almohadan, 1250. 
The greater part of the army, surprised by the in- 
undation of the Nile, and thinned by contagion, was 
surrounded by the Mussulmans, and Louis was made 
prisoner with more than twenty thousand Frenchmen ; 
whilst queen Margaret was besieged in Damietta. 
The pious monarch, in his chains, astonished the in- 
fidels by his resignation and dignity. 

Treaty of Peace, 1250. — During the captivity of 
Louis, the Mameluke militia, revolting, put to death 
Almohadan, the last sultan of the race of Ayoub. 
These warlike slaves, having chosen Ibegh for their 
chief, established their dominion in Egypt. The new 
sultan agreed to set his royal prisoner at liberty on 
payment of a heavy ransom ; and at the same time 
took possession of Damietta. Louis, on his side, en- 
gaged to undertake no expedition whatever against 
Jerusalem. 

1250-1254. — Abandoning Egypt, the king of 
France sailed for Palestine, where he continued four 
years, in spite of the remonstrances of queen Blanche, 
who enjoined him to return to his own kingdom, at 
that time a prey to the Pastorals* Condemned to 
inaction by the oath he had taken, he contented him- 
self with repairing the fortifications of Ptolemais, 
Sidon, Jaffa, and Caesarsea ; interposed his mediation 
between the Christian princes and the Mussulman 
states, and established friendly communications be- 
tween the Old Man of the Mountain and tli^ ^Va.tv 
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of the Moguls* The death of his mother at length 
decided his return. 

Seventh Interval^ 1254-1272.— The Moguls entered Syria in 
1259, under the Khan Houglaon, who had recently subdued 
the Ismaelites; and who, in 1258, had destroyed the khalifat 
of Bagdad. But they were soon afterwards driven from this 
country by Bibars-Bondochar, sultan of Egypt. This treacher- 
ous and cruel conqueror defeated both the Christians and 
Mahometans, and seized on Damascus, Tyr, Cesarsea, Jaffa, 
and Antioch. 

Eighth and last Crusadet 1270. — Chiefs : Saint 
Louis, Charles of Anjou, and prince Edward of Eng- 
land. Under the pontificate of Clement IV. 

The progress of Bihar s, the solicitations of the 
Khan of the Moguls, and ahove all the desire of 
liherating the Christian prisoners, determined Saint 
Louis to undertake a second crusade. The interested 
suggestions of the king of Sicily, and the hope of 
converting the king of Tunis, induced him to sail to- 
wards Africa. The French army, landing near the 
ruins of Carthage, laid siege to Tunis ; but a con- 
tagious disorder devastating the camp, carried off 
the French monarch, who met his death with the 
courage of a hero, and the pious resignation of a 
christian. Terms of peace were now concluded by 
Philip the Hardy, and Charles of Anjout with Mo- 
hammed Mostanser, and the renunciation of the ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land was agreed on. Fresh 
disasters attended the French during their return, and 
characterized the termination of the crusades. 

End of the Christian Dominion in Syria, 1270-9 L 
— The ruin of the last Christian colonies of the East, 
already foreseen by the general council of Lyons in 
1274, and which had only been retarded by the in- 
cursions of the Moguls and the death of Bibars, was 
at length consummated by the loss of Tripoli and 
Acre, which fell into the power of Khalil-Ascraf, the 
Sultan of Egypt, in 1291. 

The Hospitalers, Templars, and Teutonic knights 
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the lluit defenders of the Holy Land, withdrew to the 
isle of Cyprus. In 1310, the Hospitallers fixed their 
residence at Rhodes. The Templars were finally 
- established in 1312 ; and the Teutons, in 1300, trans- 
ferred the seat of their order into Courland, where 
they already possessed some influence, and where 
they long continued powerful. 



§ 2. — RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES. 

It has, in recent times, been a subject of discussion 
whether the crusades were founded either on justice 
or utility. It appears impossible to deny that the 
christian princes had at least justice on their side. 
As auxiliaries of the eastern emperors, they undertook 
to recover the provinces of which the Mahometans 
had deprived their allies. As successors of the rights 
of their predecessors and inheritors of their glory, they 
sought satisfaction of the Mahometans for the wrongs 
they had wantonly committed in Europe, and, as 
christians, it was their duty to arrest the extension of 
Islamism and to deliver their oppressed brethren. 

The second question scarcely admits of so absolute 
and precise an answer. It is beyond doubt that the 
crusades were a cause of calamity to Europe ; but 
they at the same time powerfully seconded that vital 
impulsion which, from the middle of the eleventh 
century, vibrated throughout the whole of the social 
system. The principal eflfects arising from the cru- 
sades were : 

1st, Their immediate influence* — Europe was saved 
from the Turkish invasion, which however resumed 
its course after the crusades ; but this advantage was 
purchased at the price of treasure and of blood. 

2nd, Their influence on the Church. — The increase 
of the spiritual and temporal power of the popes, who 
reduced under their supremacy the patriarchs of 
Jerusalem and Antioch^ and strengthened the bonds 
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of the hierarchy. The crusades afforded them a pre- 
text also for employing the emperors on foreign en- 
terprise and diverting them from their attacks on the 
Holy See. As supreme directors of all the foreign 
expeditions, the sovereign pontiffs found themselves 
placed at the head of the Christian confederation, and 
from the Holy Wars arose several new principalities 
of which they became the suzerains. 

3rd, Their Political Influence. — 1st, on the princes, 
who, with the exception of the emperors, found in the 
crusades a means of enlarging their dominions and 
of strengthening their authority. 2nd, on the no- 
bility, who though losers in point of power and riches, 
were greatly gainers on the side of renown and honorary 
distinctions. The orders of chivalry, too, established in 
the east, reflected their splendour throughout Europe, 
and became objects of imitation in every christian 
country; whilst the tournaments, lately introduced, 
charmed the people of the west by a representation of 
the exploits of the holy war ; and the warriors from 
Asia, in their cours plenieres, splendidly realized the 
magnificence of the eastern world. Armorial bearings 
became necessary, and family names first rose into 
existence, drd, on the people ; the crusades more 
than any other circumstance favoured their enfran- 
chisement, the establishment of townships, and the 
eventual formation of a middle class of society. 

4th, Their Influence on Commerce and Industry* — 
Navigation was greatly improved by these frequent 
voyages^ by the advantages derived from them, and 
by the practical lessons of the Levantine pilots. 
Opening a wider field for speculation, and facilitating 
exchange, navigation divided with commerce those 
advantages which she had herself obtained. The 
productions of nature and art, till then unknown, and 
now introduced into the western world, brought also 
other enjoyments and other pursuits. Those mari- 
time towns which first undertook a commerce with the 
' east attracted the greater part of the currency of 
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Europe, whilst some among them hecame powerful 
republics. Hence arose the piosperity of Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Marseilles and Barcelona. Hence also, 
but less immediately, the wealth and industry of the 
Flemish towns, which served as an entrepdt between 
the north and south, and which were at the same time 
manufacturing and mercantile settlements. 

Agriculture, the industry of the country, was en- 
riched by novel introductions. The mulberry-tree, 
Turkish com, the sugar cane, &c., were brought into 
Europe, to serve at a future day, either as food for 
the poor^ or to satisfy the wants of the rich. 

5th, Their Influence on Civilization. — Without 
exaggerating the results of the crusades, it may be 
safely affirmed that they advanced general civilization 
by exciting communication between the different people, 
and by the mutual exchange of the knowledge of the 
times. The ideas of honour and courtesy passed 
from chivalry into the public manners, and in some 
measure ennobled the enfranchised classes, who owed, 
for the most part> their riches and liberty to the 
crusades. 

The source of new and powerful inspirations, it is 
to be regretted that the poetry of the times seems 
little to have felt its influence. But talent was in 
honour ; and the great, not content with encouraging 
the art of versification which celebrated their exploits, 
themselves cultivated it. The poetry of those days 
received a peculiar impression, of which the romances 
of chivalry and the songs of the troubadours were 
the result, which becoming objects of cultivation, 
the vulgar tongues began to issue from their state of 
barbarism. 

The frequent expeditions into Syria, the diplomatic 
relations they produced with the Moguls, and the 
unknown roads they opened to commerce, furnished 
other and more exact ideas of the east and even of 
the interior of Asia. With the geography of the east> 

p2 
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its history also acquired new lustre, and medicine bor- 
rowed from the Arab the treatment of certain dis- 
orders and the mysterious specifics of which he was 
the possessor. But, considering things according to 
their just value, the science which Europe derived 
• from the crusades was of little importance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONTEST BETWEEN THE PAPACY AND THE EMPIRE, 
OR THE GUELFS AND GHIBELINS, UNDER THE 

HOUSE OF SUABIA FREDERICK BARBAROSSA 

AND FREDERICK II. 

§ 1. — ^FBOM THE ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF SUABIA TO 
THE PEACE OF CONSTANCE, 1138-1183. 

The concordat of Worms, in 1122, though it had 
decided the quarrel respecting investitures, had not 
reconciled the empire and the Holy See, which hy the 
will of the countess Matilda were plunged into endless 
contentions. But the agitated state of Germany, 
during the reigns of Lothaire II. and Conrad III., 
prevented its princes from adopting any measures 
against the court of Rome. On the contrary : 
their rival pretensions to the imperial dignity having 
induced Lothaire to agree to certain engagements, 
these, however vague in themselves, served as a pre- 
text to the most exaggerated pretensions on the part of 
Innocent II. 

The crown, left vacant by the death of Lothaire, 
could only descend on one of the two great families in 
whose possession all the principal fiefs of Germjany, 
with the exception of Loraine, were united.* Both 
these families owed their greatness to Henry IV., 
who, in 1071, had bestowed the duchy of Bavaria on 
Welf, and that of Suabia, in 1080, on Frederick of 
Hohenstauffen. Henry the Superb, grandson of 

• See Table at the end ot t\i^ t\i^\\.«. 
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Welf, and son-in-law of Lothaire II., had recently 
added to Bavaria the duchies of Saxony and Tuscany, 
whilst Conrad, son of Frederick, had also increased 
the power of his house hy the acquisition of the 
duchy of Franconia. Between these rival candidates, 
the descendants of the Welfs (Guelfs) on the one 
hand, and the seigneurs of the Wiblengen (Ghibelins) 
on the other, the Germanic diet was now about to 
make a selection. From this preference eventually 
arose the contest between the Guelfs acnd Ghibe« 
lins, which, when transported into Italy, concentred 
within its sphere the divisions of the church and of 
the empire, and the opposition between the Italian 
republics and Suabian emperors. 

Accession of the House ofSuahicu, 1138. — Conrad 
III., duke of Franconia, was elected emperor by the 
diet, but without the concurrence of the people. 
Henry the Superb, refusing to acknowledge his 
authority, was outlawed by the empire, and his duchies 
became forfeited to the crown. Saxony was bestowed 
on Albert the Bear, Margrave of Brandenburg, and 
Bavaria on Leopold of Austria. Henry the &iperb 
dying soon after his disgrace, his rights were asserted 
by his family. Saxony was retaken by his son 
Henry the Lion, and Bavaria by Welf his brother. 
To terminate this ci^l discord, the diet of Frankfort 
reinstated Henry in the duchy of Saxony, from which 
however Brandenburg was separated, and raised to the 
rank of an immediate fief of the empire, 1142. Ten 
years afterwards the successor of Conrad III. caused 
Bavaria to be again restored to Henry the Lion, by 
the erection of the margraviat of Austria into an 
immediate duchy. Welf III. obtained the duchy of 
Tuscany, and the whole house of the Guelfs appeared 
reconciled with the family of Suabia. 

Frederick /., Barbarossa, 1152-1190. — Conrad III. 
dying on his return from the Holy Land, his nephew 
Frederick of Suabia was chosen as his successor. 
This prince, aflber pacifying the empire, obliging 
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the king of Denmark to pay him homage, and regu- 
lating the affairs of the kingdom of Burgundy, turned 
his views towards Italy, where he was destined to 
acquire vast renown and to experience sad reverses. 

Italian Expedition* — With the exception of the 
repuhlics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the three prin- 
cipal powers of Italy were the pope, the king of 
Sicily, and the free towns of Lomhardy. The 
emperors still maintained their pretensions to Apulia 
and Calahria, and whilst they also continued to lay 
claim to the sovereignty of Rome, their rights to the 
iron crown were fully admitted hy the Lombards. 
Frederick Barbarossa was invited to make a descent 
into Italy; 1st, by pope Adrian IV., whose temporal 
authority had lately been destroyed by the tribune 
Amaud of Brescia; 2nd, by Robert II. of Capua, 
whom Roger, king of Sicily, had stripped of his prin- 
cipality ; and, drd, by the Lodesians, who, after see- 
ing their city destroyed by the Milanese, were now 
oppressed by their conquerors. From the time that 
the bishops of Milan had lost their power, this city 
had adopted a popular government, and had placed 
itself at the head of the free towns of Lomhardy 
which formed the Guelf party. An adverse league, 
devoted to the cause of the Ghibelius, had been 
raised under the patronage of Pavia. 

1154. — Frederick passed the Alps and descended 
into Piedmont. Asti and Tortoni fell into his hands, 
but he dared not attempt the siege of Milan. He 
afterwards directed his steps towards Rome, in order 
to receive the imperial crown ; but the gates being 
closed against him, he was reduced to accept his 
coronation in the suburbs of the city. Having fallen 
back on Spoletto the emperor disbanded his army in 
default of provisions, and quitted Italy with menaces of 
future vengeance. Adrian IV. in alarm, offered the 
crown of Italy to William I.^ son of king Roger, who 
had recently succeeded his renowned father, and 
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whom the pope had formerly wished to remove from 
the throne. 

1 138- 1 162. — The emperor again appeared in Italy, 
and the hetter to secure his rights, he assembled 
a diet at Roncaglia, in which it was decided by the 
jurisconsuls of Bologna, that the absolute power 
belonged to the successors of the Caesars. The 
Guelf towns paying no attention to this servile de- 
cision, prepared for action under the protection of pope 
Alexander III. But this zealous belligerent for 
Italian liberty, was obliged to retire into France on 
the taking of Crema, which fell into the power of 
Frederick. After a delay of three years, this prince 
besieged and took Milan, which he entirely destroyed^ 
1162. This terrible catastrophe spread the greatest 
alarm throughout the Lombard towns, which offered 
their submission and received their Podestas from the 
emperor. 

First Lombard League^ 1164-1183. — An associa- 
tion of the Venetian cities was formed for the 
liberation of Italy. Alexander III. returned to Rome, 
and the city of Alexandria was raised in his honour. 
At the same time Milan arose from her ruins, and 
was rebuilt by the efforts of her inhabitants. The 
imperial army now abandoned Italy, and the arch- 
bishop of Mayence was sent by Frederick, at the head 
of a powerful army, to occupy Tuscany and Romania. 
But the prelate was unsuccessful in the siege against 
Ancona, 1174, whilst the emperor on his side was 
unable to take Alexandria. Two years afterwards he 
opposed the Milanese near Ligrano, but the unex- 
pected defection of Henry the Lion, a few days before 
the engagement, having enfeebled his army, he lost 
the battle, and with it every hope of re-establishing 
his authority, 1176. 

Peace of Constance, 1183. — Taking refuge in 
Pavia, Frederick solicited a truce of pope Alexander, 
which was concluded at Venice in 1177, and con- 
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veried into a definite peace by the diet of Constance, 
in 1183. 

This celebrated treaty secured the independence of 
the Lombard cities, admitting, however, the chief 
suzerainty of the emperor. The Guelf party, under 
the auspices of the Holy See, was now triumphant ; 
but the private hostilities of the rival cities, as well 
as of the nobles and plebeians, again broke forth. 

Affairs of Germany , 1180. — Henry the Lion, ac- 
cused of felony, for deserting the banners of the 
emperor, was outlawed by the diet of Wurtzburg. 
Bernard of Brandenburg was elected Duke of Saxony, 
and Otho of Wittelsbach, Duke of Bavaria. Henry 
preserved only the allodial possessions of Bruns- 
wick and Luneburg, which were rendered immediate 
in 1235. 

§ 2. — FBOM THE PEACE OP CONSTANCE TO THE SECOND 
LOMBASD LEAGUE, 1183 — 1226. 

1190. — After causing his son Henry to be elected 
King of the Romans, and securing to this prince the 
succession of the two Sicilies, by his marriage with 
Constance, daughter of Roger II., Frederick Barba- 
rossa set out for the crusade, and died in Cilicia. 
Henry VI. excited the discontent of his German 
vassals* by the constitution of Gelnhausen, by which 
the imperial crown was rendered hereditary, and 
Sicily became united to Germany ; he also exasperated 
the Sicilians, by his atrocious cruelties towards the 
partizans of the usurper Tancred and Count Jourdan, 
the last descendants of the Norman conquerors. 
The Cyclop, however, remained master of a kingdom 
which was destined to be the tomb pf himself and of 
his whole race. He was poisoned in 1197, when 
about to set out for the crusade, and his death was 
followed by that of his wife, who only shortly sur- 
vived him, and who left her son Frederick under the 
powerful guardianship of Pope Innocent III. 
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Innocent II L, 1197-1216. — This worthy successor 
of Gregory VII. entirely destroyed the authority of 
the emperors in Rome, repressed the republican 
spirit of the city, raised up opponents against Philip 
of Suabia, brother and successor of Henry VI., 
caused Otho IV. of Brunswick to be elected after 
him, excommunicated this prince who refused to 
surrender the allodial possessions of Matilda, and 
died after securing the imperial crown to his pupil. 

Frederick Il.y 1212-1250.— Faithful to his en- 
gagements with Innocent III., this prince published, 
in 1213, the celebrated constitution of Egra, by which 
he renounced all claim to the allodial lands of the 
countess, and two years afterwards took the cross at 
the diet of Aix-la-Chapelle. Having re-established 
the public peace, and weakened the Guelfs, he set 
out for Rome, in order to receive the imperial crown 
from the hands of Honorius III., to whom he renewed 
the same promises he had before sworn to Innocent ; 
but his little ardour in their execution, together with 
the alarming demonstrations against the authority of 
the popes and the independence of the cities, once 
more excited the hopes of the Guelf faction in Italy. 



§ 3. — ^FBOM THE SECOND LOMBARD LEAGUE TO THE EX- 
TINCTION OF THE HOUSE OF SUABIA, 1226 — 1268. 

Second Lombard League, 1226. — The Milanese 
now appealed to the towns of Lombardy, fifteen of 
which entered into the confederacy. Outlawed by 
Frederick, this political anathema was met by Pope 
Gregory IX. by a triple excommunication, and the 
emperor was at length forced to set out for Palestine. 
During his absence, a crusade was preached against 
him, and his son Henry and his father-in-law, John 
of Brienne, took part with the pope and the Lom- 
bards. Frederick returning, reestablished order, and 
published a law, or proclamation, of public peacCf 
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which the preacher, John of Vicenza, caused to he 
received on oath throughout most of the cities, 1325. 

1236-1241. But peace could he of no long dura- 
tion. The emperor reappeared in Italy, at the 
entreaty of Eccelin III., de Romano, podesta of 
Verona, and chief of the Ghihelins in Lomhardy. 
Padua fell into the hands of this tyrant, and Frede- 
rick gained a great victory over the Milanese at 
Corte-Nova, 1237, when the greater part of the cities 
offered their suhmission. But the pope restored the 
courage of the Guelfs, hy procuring them, as auxili- 
aries, the repuhlics of Venice and Genoa, and hy excom- 
municating the emperor, who had lately given the crown 
of Sardinia to his natural son Entius, in contempt of 
the avowed rights of the Holy See to this island. 

Deposition and death of Frederick IL, 1245-1250« 
Innocent IV., the successor of Gregory, assembled 
a general council at Lyons, and cited the emperor^ 
who was accused by the public voice of many 
impieties, to appear before him. Frederick, not 
obeying the summons, was deposed by the pope, 
without the question being even submitted to the 
assembly, and in spite of the generous mediation of 
Saint Louis. The three ecclesiastical electors then 
proceeded to award the imperial crown to Henry 
Raspon, the last landgrave of Thuringia, and after- 
wards to William, Count of Holland. The war was, 
however, continued by Frederick in Italy. The 
Ghibelin cause triumphed for a time in Florence, but 
the emperor was unsuccessful at the siege of Parma, 
in 1248, and the following year, Entius was defeated 
by the Bolognese at Fosalta, whilst another son of 
the emperor was conquered in Germany, by the 
Anti-CsBsar, William. 

Frederick, a prey to remorse, retired to his 
states of Naples, and died at Fiorenzuola in 1250. 
It cannot be denied that this prince possessed many 
of the qualities that constitute a great man ; but 
they were obscured by his faults and his weaknesses. 
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Long Interregnum^ 1250-1273. — On the death of 
Frederick II. began the long German Interregnum, 
which continued till the election of Rodolph of 
Habsburg. Conrad IV., son of Frederick II., elected 
king of the Romans, disputed the possession of the 
empire with William, and that of the two Sicilies 
with Mainfroy, but his premature death, in 1254, pre- 
vented the effectual assertion of his just pretensions. 
He was succeeded by his son Conrad in the duchies 
of Suabia and Franconia, but too young to vindicate 
his further rights, he saw the title of Emperor pass 
from Williim, in 1157, to the two foreigners, 
Alfonso X. of Castille, and Richard of Comouaillesy 
whilst the kingdom of Sicily was seized on by his 
uncle Mainfroy. This usurper being dethroned by 
another, the crown was disputed between the sons of 
Conrad IV. and Charles of Anjou ; but betrayed 
by his courage, the last successor of the house of 
Suabia perished on a scaffold, in 1168. The German 
patrimony of the family became henceforward a prey 
to local ambition, and from its dismemberment arose 
the principalities of Baden, Wurtemburg, Suabia, 
and Franconia, four ecclesiastical sovereignties, a few 
free cantons, and several imperial cities. 

Favoured by the disorder that followed on the death 
of Frederick II., the kings of Denmark, Poland, and 
Hungary, as also the vassals of the kingdom of 
Burgundy, threw off their fealty to the empire. 
The great German vassals, already in possession of 
the royal rights, now seized on those domains which 
constituted the endowment of the crown. In the 
midst of this anarchy, the weak united against the 
powerful, and hence arose, 

1st. The Teutonic Hanse, or Hanseatic League^ 
1241. 

2nd. The Confederation of the Rhine, 1255. 

3rd. The Ganerbinats. 

The archbishops of Mayerice, Cologne, and Tre- 
ves, the king of Bohemia, the count palatine, duke 
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of Bavaria, the duke of Saxony, and the margrave 
of Brandenhurg who had long enjoyed the right of 
pretaxation, or first election, assumed, on the death 
of William, the exclusive privilege of electing the 
emperor. Such is the origin of the seven electors^ 
whose power and sovereign attributes constituted, 
from this time, the Germanic empire into a federa- 
tive body. 
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This family, originally of the castle of Wibling, was rendered 
illustrious by Frederick of Hohenstaufifen, who, by his meritorious 
services, obtained the hand of a daughter of Henry VI. 

Frederick, Count of Hohenstaufifen, created Duke 

of Suabia by Henry IV., in 1080—1105. 

Married Agnes, daughter of Henry VI. 

! 

i i [ 

18. Conrad III. £mp. FREDERiCK,Duke of Suabia, Albert Hxnrt, 
1138 — 1152. Married Judith, daughter and Leopold, 

of Henry the Black, died 1 126. successive 

I Dukes of Austria. 

19. Frederick I. Barbarossa, £mp., 1152—1190. 
Married Beatrice, heiress of the county of Burgundy. 

i i i 

20. Henry VI . Emp. 1 1 90. 21. Philip, Emp. died 1 1 97. Three other 
Mar. Constance, heiress Mar. Irene the Angel. sons, 

of Sicily. 

I 

23. Frkdirick II.. King of Sicily, 1197, Emp. 1212—1250 

i [ 

24. CoNKAD IV., Emp. 1250 — 1254. Mainfroy, a natural son, 

I K. ofSidly, kUled,1266. 

CoNRADiN, D. of Suabia, beheaded Constance. 

at Naples, 1268. Mar. Peter III., K. of Aragon. 

• ••• •••• 

25. William of Holland, 26. Richard of Comouailles, 

elected Emp. 1247—1256. elected Emp. 1257*1272. 
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This ancient and noble family descended, according to Muratori, 
from Adelbert I., Marquess of Tuscany, between the years 847 and 
875. It acquired additional lustre by the marriage of Albert Azon 
II. with Cunegonde of Altorf, through which it became powerful in 
the empire. 



Albert Azon, Marquis of Tuscany, died 1097. 
Married Cunegonde of Altorf. 



I I 

Welf T., created Duke of Bavaria in 1071. Foulque, root 

by Henry IV., 1101. of the house of Modena. 



I I 

Henry the Black, D. of Bavaria, 1 126. Welf II., of Este. 

Mar. Wilfilde, daughter of Billung, D. Mar. the Countess Matilda 

of Saxony, and heiress of Luneburg. of Este, heiress of Tuscany* 

I died 11?9. 

Henrt the Superb, D. of Bavaria, 1139. 

Mar. Gertrude, daughter of the Emp. Lothaire II. 

heiress of Saxony and Brunswick. 

Henry the Lion, D. of Bavaria and of Saxony, deposed, 1180 — 1195. 

Welf III., D. of Tuscany. 

I 



I 

22. Otho IV., Emp. died 1218. William of Luneburg, first D. of 

Brunswick, died 1213. Root of the 
• * • • present royal family of 

26. Alphonso X., Emperor. England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ITALY ON THE DEATH OF FREDERICK II. ACCES- 
SION OF THE HOUSE OF ANJOU TO THE THRONE 
OF NAPLES — MARITIME REPUBLICS. 

§ 1. — UPPER ITALY. 

On the death of Frederick II. the quarrel between 
the Guelfs and Ghibelins, changing a second time 
its object, became a mere contest between the nobles 
and plebeians. The power of the podestas of the 
different cities was gradually on the increase, and 
tended towards soon becoming hereditary. Eccelin 
III., surnamed the Ferocious, podesta of Verona, and 
his brother Alberic, podesta of Trevisa, secured 
a short triumph to the Ghibelin party beyond the 
Adda. But Pope Alexander IV. having excited a 
crusade against the house of Romano in 1255, the 
greater part of the cities and nobles entered into a 
confederacy, under the conduct of the Marquis of Este. 
The crusaders being received in Padua, Eccelin 
punished the defection of this city, by putting to 
death eleven thousand Paduans who had enrolled 
themselves under his banner ; but this atrocious 
action being followed by the desertion of his most 
powerful adherent, he was conquered, and mortally 
wounded at the battle of Cassano, in 1259. The fol- 
lowing year, Alberic was massacred with his children. 
Some few great families augmented their possessions 
by the spoils of the house of Romano ; the house of 
Este became all powerful in Ferracia, that of Scalla 
in Verona, &c., whilst the free towns fell insensibly 
under the oppression of their magistrates. 
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In Milan, the Torriani (della Torre) acquired 
great ascendancy bj their popularity. Mastin, son 
of Pazano, added to the seigneurie of this city that of 
Lodi and Navarre. Many other cities were also 
united to it by Philip, son of the latter, who exercised 
an influence in Lombardy which was only balanced 
by that of the Marquis of Palavicino, podesta of 
Cremona, and other Ghibelin towns. The Torre 
family subsequently lost their power, which fell into 
the hands of the Visconti, who had lately returned 
from exile. The archbishop Otho Visconti, who had 
conquered the Torriani in 1277, caused himself to be 
proclaimed perpetual seigneur, and thus founded the 
hereditary grandeur of his family. Milan ceased 
henceforward to be a free city. 

§ 2. — TUSCANY. 

Florence, which had long remained in obscurity, ap- 
peared only in the political world on the accession of 
Frederick II. The first rank was occupied by the 
four great families of Buondelmonti, Donati, Amedei 
and Uberti. The two first were at the head of the 
Guelfs, whilst the two latter embraced the cause 
of the emperors. The Ghibelins were, however, 
masters when a popular revolution took place in 
Florence, two months before the death of Frederick 
II., 1250. The Guelfs now seized on the govern- 
ment, seconded by Innocent IV., whilst Sylvester 
Medicis, chief of a family hitherto unknown, caused a 
democratic constitution to be adopted by the people. 
Lucca, Pistria, Sienna, Volterra, and Arezzo, fol- 
lowed the example of the Florentines, and the Ghi- 
belins, driven from Florence, in 1258, and generally 
proscribed, preserved their superiority only in the 
lepublic of Pisa, 1260. After an exile of two years 
the Ghibelins of Florence, supported by Mainfroy, 
king of Sicily, attempted to reconquer their country, 
and the victory of the Arbia or Monte A^T^si 

Q 
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facilitated their endeavours. But too weak to retain 
their advantages, the entire destruction of Florence 
was intended by their chiefs, who were only diverted 
from their horrible design by the generous efforts of 
the citizen Farinata des UbertL The Ghibelins were 
again banished in 1267, and the Guelfs, re-established 
by Charles of Anjou, seigneur of the republic, long 
retained their supremacy under the protection of the 
king of Naples. 

§ 3. — ^ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HOUSE OP ANJOU IN THE 

KINGDOM OF NAPI<E8. 

The great abilities of Mainfroy were insufficient to 
obliterate the recollection of his usurpation. This 
prince, who had seized on the inheritance of his nephew 
Conradin, had fallen under the displeasure of the 
pope, then suzerain of Sicily. The pontiffs being 
unable to oppose the infancy of the lawful inheritor 
of the throne to his pretensions, addressed them- 
selves to more powerful auxiliaries, and the crown was 
offered by Urban IV. to Charles of France, duke of 
Anjou and count of Provence, whom he caused at the 
same time to be elected senator of Rome. 

Battle of BeneventuTrif 1266. — Charles, preced- 
ing his army, was crowned at Rome shortly be- 
fore the arrival of the countess Beatrice his wife 
with thirty thousand men, whose passage had been 
favoured by the Torriani. The crusade preached 
against the king of Sicily, increased the Provencal 
army by a crowd of Italian adventurers. Both 
bodies came in sight of each other near Beneventum, 
and Mainfroy, at first conqueror, eventually lost both 
the victory and his life. Charles immediately took 
possession of Naples ; Messina declared in his favotir, 
and opened his way into Sicily, which was reduced by 
Montfort to acknowledge the supremacy of the new 
monarch. The capture of Manfredonia achieved the 
conquest of the kingdom, and placed in the power of 
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the cruel victor the whole family of Mainfroy, with 
the exception of one daughter married to the king of 
Aragon. 

Battle of Tagliacozzoy 1268. — The exactions and 
severities of Charles exciting general discontent, 
the Ghihelins endeavoured to re-estahlish the power 
of the house of Suabia, and called to their assist- 
ance the youthful Conradin, who arrived in Italy 
with Frederick of Austria, who had also been de- 
prived of his hereditary territory. The German 
army, impressed by the Ghibelins, was conquered in 
the battle of Tagliacozzo, near Aquila. Betrayed 
by a treacherous host, Conradin and Frederick 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and were be- 
headed at Naples. In these unfortunate chiefs were 
extinguished the illustrious houses of Hohenstauffen 
and Bamberg. Charles of Anjou, master of both 
Sicilies, and head of the Guelf faction, now became 
the arbiter of Italy ; but aspiring too openly to the 
government of all the Lombard towns, he saw his 
efforts defeated in the diet of Cremona, by the resist- 
ance of the Milanese and Favians. Transferring his 
ambition beyond Italy, he resolved to take part in the 
second crusade of king Louis, to render the king of 
Tunis tributary to his crown, and afterwards to turn 
his views towards Constantinople. But an unexpected 
event entirely changed his fortunes. 

Sicilian Vespers, 1282. — A conspiracy, instigated 
by John of Frocida, physician of Mainfroy, broke out 
at Falermo on Easter Monday ; all the French were 
massacred, and there was a general execution neatly 
throughout the island. The Sicilians invited to their 
assistance Peter of Aragon, son-in-law of Mainfroy, 
and afterwards made him an officer of the crown. 
The ambitious efforts of Charles against Messina and 
on the coasts of Trapani were unsuccessful. The flag 
of Aragon, borne by Admiral Roger de Loria, was 
every where triumphant. 

Treaty of Anagniy 1295. — From the e^o^Vi ^i xXv^ 

q2 
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Sicilian Vespers, the kingdom of the two Sicilies be- 
came divided between the houses of Anjou and Aragon. 
A war broke out between the rival families, but both 
princes dying the same year, 1285, and before the ter- 
mination of hostilities, the dissensions were concluded by 
their successors, Charles Il.and Jaymel.,by the treaties 
of Tarascon and Anagni, 1291-1295. Although the 
house of Anjou was aided by the pope and by France, 
it was unable to prevail against that of Aragon, which 
remained in possession of Sicily, in spite of the fre- 
quent attempts of the Angevin kings to reconquer 
the island. 



§ 4. MARITIME REPUBLICS. 

Venice. — The commercial industry of this re- 
public before the crusades, received a more active 
impulse, and gained a wider field for operations from 
the time of these expeditions. Their mercantile in- 
terests involved the Venetians in the Holy Wars, 
which, while they opened to them all the ports of 
Syria, procured at the same time for the latter a better 
security than could have been expected from the 
infidels. The republic already possessed its factories, 
its magistrates, and a special jurisdiction in the prin- 
cipal ports of Asia, when the emperor Manuel, de- 
sirous of eclipsing his predecessors, and especially 
Alexis Comnenes, granted the Venetians, by virtue of 
his Chrysoholey the right of unlimited commerce in 
every port except those of Cyprus and Candia. But 
by the third and fourth crusade they were liberated 
from even this restraint ; and more especially by 
the latter, as it acquired for Venice a universal 
monopoly, and a partial sovereignty in the Greek em- 
pire, 1204. Corfu, Candia, and most of the islands 
of the Archipelago, as also one-half of Constantinople, 
became Venetian colonies. 

The most unremitting enemies of the Venetians were 
the if ungarians, with whom they disputed the possession 
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of Illyria, whilst the most formidable of their opponents 
were the Genoese, whom rival commercial interests 
made their foes in 126^4. Venice, from this time, lost 
its influence at Constantinople, and two great naval 
defeats, in 1293 and 1298, obliged the doge Gradenigo 
to sign a treaty, by which the vessels of the republic 
were prohibited from navigating the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Syria, 1299. 

Nor was this epoch of declining prosperity less fatal 
to the ancient institutions of Venice. From remote 
times the people had renounced many of their political 
rights, and the doge himself had been stripped of 
his most considerable prerogatives. The sovereign 
power now resided in the grand council , which in 
1172 wrested from the general assembly the right 
of electing a chief of the state, as also the choice 
of the tribunes, who were annually charged with the 
renewal of the council by the nomination of new 
members. Gradenigo still farther advanced the in- 
terests of the aristocracy, by confining the eligibility 
to the families of the senators then in office, 1298 ; 
until at length, under the doge John Soranzo, the 
grand council was rendered hereditary, 1319, and the 
Golden Book contained the names of those families 
who remained in possession of this new nobility. In 
the interval, between these two changes, the de- 
mocratic spirit declared itself in the conspiracy of 
Marinus Bocconio, 1299, and that of Bohemond 
Thiepolo, 1310; but these popular movements served 
only to strengthen the aristocracy, which sought 
protection in the Council of Ten, the mysterious and 
formidable depositary of public power. 

Genoa. — This commercial and free city was con- 
sidered as forming part of the kingdom of Italy till 
the year 1238, when it joined the Lombard League. 
Long inferior to Venice at Constantinople, and in those 
ports depending on the Greek empire, it however en- 
joyed equal importance in the maritime places of 
Syriaf Governed by consuls till 12.^0 » Ciewia.'^^^ 
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chose her own podesta ; and, in 1257, her captains of 
the people, who were replaced by a doge, in 1339. 
But these different changes in no respect diminished 
the development of public prosperity. In the latter 
part of the thirteenth century the Genoese restored 
Constantinople to the dominion of the Greek em- 
perors, and acquired such privileges in consequence, 
as placed them in a condition to dictate their laws 
to the republics of Venice and Pisa. They dis- 
puted the possession of Candia with the Venetians, 
and entirely bore away Corsica from the Pisans, con • 
demning them at the same time to renounce all fur- 
ther maritime transactions, 1290. 

Pisa, — Ever faithful to the emperors, this republic 
took no part in the internal agitations of Italy. By 
the conquest of Sardinia, and expulsion of the Sara- 
cens, 1017, Pisa had founded a territory in the midst 
of the waters. The possession of Corsica, which it 
long contested with the Genoese, had excited an im- 
placable hatred between these two pepole; but the 
island remained in the power of the Genoese after the 
battle of Meloria, by which the maritime power of the 
Pisans was destroyed, and their rivals were left masters 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea, 1284. The republic, weakened 
by so great a disaster, and deprived of the protection 
of the house of Suabia, fell under the influence of the 
Guelfs ; but Count Ugolino, their chief, being accused 
of wishing to deliver the city to the Florentines, ex- 
piated by his terrible death his guilty intention, 1287. 
Internal divisions tending to aggravate the misfortunes 
of the Pisans, they were finally reduced to sign a 
treaty with Genoa, and to demolish their port ; or, in 
other words, to countenance their own ruin, in 1290. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FRANCE AND ENGLAND — FIRST PERIOD OF 

RIVALRY BETWEEN THE TWO CROWNS, 

1100-1270. 



§ 1.— FBOM THE ACCESSION OF LOTTIS YI. AND HENBT I., 
TO THE DIYOBCE OF LOUIS YH., AND ACCESSION OF 
THE PLANTAGENBTS. — 1100-1134. 

The two princes, with whom began the long contest 
between France and England, ascended the throne in 
virtue of rights, very different in themselYcs, but both 
equally contested. Louis YI. sumamed the Fat, who 
had been associated in the administration of the em- 
pire with his father Philip 1. in 1099, experienced the 
full force of the opposition of his unnatural step- 
mother, the queen Bertrade, as also of the seigneurs 
of the isle of France and Orleanais, who before, as 
well as after the death of Philip, in 1 108, waged un- 
ceasing although unsuccessful hostilities against his 
successor. The crown of William the Conqueror, 
usurped in England by William Rufus, was after- 
wards seized on by Henry I., 1 100, to the prejudice 
of Robert his elder brother. This duke of Normandy, 
on his return from the Holy Land, finding his rights 
still neglected, resolved to lose no time in asserting 
them ; but the battle of Tenchebray, in 1106, at once 
destroyed his hopes and destined . him to perpetual 
imprisonment. Henceforwaid the duchy of Nor- 
mandy became in reality a part of the kingdom of 
England. 
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First war between England and i^rawce, 1113-25, — 
The possession of a small town gave rise to a 
quarrel which was about to shake France to its founda- 
tion, and to turn aside England^ for a time, from the 
prosperity which she seemed destined by nature 
to enjoy. The sequestered town of Gisors, the 
object of dispute between both kings, being invad- 
ed by Henry I., he was opposed by Louis VI., who 
took up arms to enforce his pretensions. A con- 
queror at Neaufle, and defeated at Brenneville, Louis 
signed a double treaty of peace, which was however 
of short duration. A rupture took place on account 
of his aiding William Cliton, son of Robert, in his 
pretensions to the duchy of Normandy. The interest 
of the king of England was strengthened by an al- 
liance with his son-in-law, the Emperor Henry V., 
who entered Champagne with a numerous army. 
Louis, at the head of his vassals and communal 
militia, now for the first time marshalled under the 
Orifiamme of France, advanced against him ; the 
war now became general, but the imperialists re- 
treating on the approach of the French forces, 
the English monarch was obliged to sue for peace, 
1125. 

1127. The rights of William Cliton thus sacri- 
ficed, he was invested by Louis with the fief of Flan- 
ders, lately vacant through the extinction of its 
ancient counts. But the possession was claimed by- 
Thierry of Alsace, v^^ho remained master of the 
country on the death of his competitor. 

Stephen king of England^ 1135, Louis VII. king 
of France, 1 137. — Henry I. dying without male issue, 
and the rights of his daughter Matilda being neglected, 
the crown was awarded by the barons to Stephen of 
Blois, count of Boulogne, and grand-son, by his 
mother, of William the Conqueror. Stephen found a 
powerful ally in Louis tlie Fat, who accepted his son 
Eustace as son-in-law, and bestowed upon him the in- 
vestiture of Normandy ; but the widow of Henry V., 
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on her marriage with Geoffery Flantagenet, ^unt of 
Anjou, asserted her right to the crown, and was 
assisted in her claims by her uncle David king of 
Scotland. The Scotch were however defeated at the 
battle of the Standard in 1138, whilst Stephen in his 
turn was made prisoner at Lincoln in 1141 ; recover- 
ing however his liberty, hostilities again commenced be- 
tween the contending parties, and but finally terminated 
in 1153, when Stephen, on the death of his eldest son 
Eustace, assigned the succession of the throne to 
Henry Plantagenet, son of Matilda. This young 
count of Anjou, inheriting Normandy, which had 
been re- conquered by his mother, acquired also 
Guienne by his marriage with Eleanor, whom Louis 
the Younger had repudiated on his return from this 
Holy Land.' By this divorce the king of France 
lost the advantages which were calculated to ad- 
vance by many centuries the progress of the royal 
power. This fact may be considered as one of the 
results of the unfortunate crusade undertaken by 
Louis VII. in 1147, at the instigation of St. Bernard, 
and in spite of the opposition of his minister Suger. 
(See Chap. L) 

§ 2. — FROM THE ACCESSION OP THE PLANTAGENET8 TO 
THE DEATH OP RICHARD C(EUR-DE-LION, 1154-1199. 

• Henry IL succeeded Stephen, and was the first of 
a line of Angevine monarchs whose descendants occu- 
pied the English throne till 1485. As the husband of 
Eleanor, he acquired with facilty the disposal of the 
rights of that princess ; but fortunately for France, 
his pretensions to the county of Toulouse were un- 
successful. 

Thomas a Becket, 1164-1177.— A council held at 
Clarendon, whilst it restored the ancient customs of the 
kingdom, established also the submission of the clergy 
to the royal power. Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, 
at first swore to observe the statutes^ but afU^v^^^^^ 
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retractij^ his oath, his temporality was seized on hy the 
king ; The prelate took refuge in France, but the me- 
naces of the pope succeeded in securing his recall. 
Assassinated on his return to England in 1170, Henry 
was accused of abetting the crime, nor could he ob- 
tain absolution till after performing public penance for 
the offence. 

Conquest of Ireland, 1171.— By virtue of an an- 
cient bull of pope Adrian IV., who had assumed the 
right of bestowing Ireland on the king of England, 
Henry made a descent on that island. Landing at 
Milford, he sdzed on a part of the country, and some 
years afterwards received the feudal homage of 
Roderick O'Connor, chief king of Ireland. 

War with France, 1173-1177.— Henry Short 
Mantle, at the instigation of Eleanor his mother, ex- 
cited the duchies of Anjou and Aquitaine to revolt 
against his father. The cause of the rebels was 
espoused by the kings of France and Scotland. Ver- 
neuil was taken by Louis, and reduced to ashes, but 
his army was afterwards defeated by Henry II. 

William, king of Scotland, conquered at Alnwick, 
fell into the power of the English, 1174, and only 
recovered his liberty by acknowledging the suzerainty 
of the English king. 

The successes of Henry were followed by the truce 
of Mount Louis ; peace was however only concluded 
in 1177, and war again broke out on the death of 
Louis the Younger and Henry Short Mantle. 

Philip Augustus, king of France, 1180. — Crowned 
during the reign of his father, after the manner 
of the early Carlovingians and first Capets^ Philip 
began his glorious reign, which was destined to secure 
his dynasty by increasing at the same time the 
domains of the crown and the royal prerogative. 

War with England, 1186-1189— The king of 
France making an unsuccessful applicatioi> for the 
Vexin, the dowry of his sister Margaret who had died 
without issue from her marria^ with Henry of £ng- 
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land, hostilities were in consequence commenced. 
Berri was invaded by Philip, who also protected the 
count of Toulouse, and he was soon after joined by 
Richard duke of Gruienne, the son of his enemy. Henry, 
henceforward unable to sustain the conflict, saw him- 
self obliged to accept the treaty of Colombiere, and 
his death, which happened shortly after, was supposed 
to have been caused by the humiliation. 

Richard Cceur-de-Lion king of England^ 1189. — 
The reign of this adventurous prince commenced with 
a crusade undertaken by Richard and Philip. These 
two princes, friends at their departure, and at variance 
during their voyage, returned home with sentiments 
of hatred and vengeance against each other. (See 
Chap. I.) 

Fresh wars^ 1193-1198. — Philip, unable to obtain 
from Eleanor the liberation of his sister Alice, who 
had been abandoned by Richard, made an attempt 
on Normandy, but was defeated before Rouen. John 
was assisted by this monarch in his projects of usur- 
pation against his brother Richard ; but the king of 
England, on his liberation from prison, regained his 
inheritance and defended the states belonging to it. 
Philip, defeated at Fretival, and by turns conquered 
and a conqueror at Gisors, was at length reconciled to 
Richard, in 1198, The king of England met his 
death the following year before the castle of Chains. 

§ 3. — CONQUESTS OP PHIUP AUGUSTUS — dVLL WAE IN 
ENGLAND AND 7BANCS, 1199«-1229. 

John Lachlandy king of England^ 1199. — By the 
right of representation, observed in all feudal states, 
the crown now devolved on Arthur of Britany, son 
of Geoffrey of England. The young prince accord- 
ingly asserted his claim, and Philip Augustus de- 
clared himself in his favour. 

Conquests of Philip Augustusy 1204. — The war 
against the English only assumed a decided character 
after the murder of Arthur, by JoYvu, Vxv ViW^» 'Vvskfe 
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culprit, in his quality of vassal of France, was cited 
before the court of peers, and condemned by default. 
By virtue of this sentence, his fiefs were confiscated 
and seized on by Philip Augustus. The royal do- 
main, already strengthened under this prince, by the 
addition of Artois and Vermandois, was now doubled 
by the reunion of Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and 
Poitou. Guienne alone continued in the power of the 
English. Britany was assigned to the sister of Arthur, 
who, in 1212, married Peter of Dreux, great grand- 
son of Louis the Fat, and chief of the royal branch of 
the dukes of Britany. 

Civil War in EngUnd, 1207-1217.— Other ca- 
lamities, equally merited, afiUcted the unfortunate 
John in his owu kingdom. Contentions arising 
between this prince and Innocent III. , touching the 
right of nomination to the see of Canterbury, the 
crown of England was offered by the pontiff to Philip 
Augustus ; who, although he refused the offer, en- 
deavoured to foment the revolt of the English against 
their oppressor. John, menaced by his own subjects, 
and by the king of France, made over his crown to 
the pope, 1213. His indignant barons flew to arms ; 
but, on this occasion, were defeated by their sovereign, 
whilst the forces of Philip Augustus were also con- 
quered at sea. He afterwards entered into an alliance 
with the dethroned emperor, Otho IV. and Femand 
count of Flanders, for the dismemberment of France ; 
but the brilliant victory of Bouvines saved both the 
throne and the monarchy, 1214. 

Magna Charta, 1215. — An almost general revolt 
breaking out once more among the English, John 
was obliged to quit the capital and to sign, in Magna 
Chartat the grand bulwark of English liberties. But 
the neglect of his promise caused a third insurrection ; 
and the barons, driven to extremity, invited over the 
son of Philip Augustus, who arrived in England and 
was about to take possession of the throne. But the 
death of John, in 1216, produced a sensation through- 
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out the kingdom in favour of the royal blood of the 
English monarchs, and Henry III. was proclaimed 
king. Louis, defeated at Lincoln, quitted England 
in 1217; and, on his return to France, engaged in a 
war both of a civil and religious character. 

War against the Alhigenses, 1207-1229. — Two 
sects had arisen in France during the twelfth century, 
which, although often confounded, are still dis- 
tinct from each other ; these were the Vaudois, 
originally from Lyons, and the heretics of Albi. The 
latter, accused of manicheism, had greatly increased 
in Languedoc, when Peter of Castlenau, legate of In- 
nocent III., allied the several seigneurs in a league 
for their extermination, 1207. Rajnnond VL, count 
of Toulouse, was excommunicated for refusing to take 
up arms against his subjects. 

1208-1224. — The legate being assassinated, Ray- 
mond was accused of the crime. A crusade was 
preached against him, the command of which was given 
by the pope to Simon de Montfort, who defeated the 
Albigenses at Muret ; and Pedro II., of Aragon, ally 
of the count of Toulouse, was killed in the battle, 
1213. 

Raymond was at once betrayed, excommunicated, 
and stripped of his estates, which were transferred by 
the pope to Montfort in 1215; but this sanguinary 
conqueror was himself slain three years afterwards, at 
the siege of Toulouse. The war against Raymond 
VI. and VII. was feebly continued by his son Amauri, 
who eventually ceded all pretensions to the county of 
Languedoc to Louis VIII., king of France. 

Louis VIII., 1223-1226.— Philip Augustus had 
refused to take up arms against the Albigenses ; but 
his son, adopting the pernicious advice of his coun- 
sellors, not only attacked the heretics during the life of 
his father, but sought an opportunity immediately on 
his accession to the throne of continuing the war 
against them; and instead of opposing the English, 
and achieving the conquest of Guienne, he )^t^^^x\^^ 
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squandering his resources on this unjust and dis- 
astrous enterprise. 

1226. — Lolds VIII., at the head of two hundred 
thousand men, advanced against the Albigenses. He 
seized on Avignon, which was defended by its consuls^ 
and made himself master of many towns of Languedoc ; 
but his army was ravaged by a contagious disorder, to 
which he himself fell a victim, and died at Mont- 
pensier, in Auvergne. 

Treaty of Meaux, 1229. — The religious war con- 
tinued to be carried on during the minority of Louis 
IX,, and was at length terminated by the treaty of 
Meaux. This treaty added many baronies to the 
crown, and stipulated the marriage of Jane, heiress of 
Toulouse, with Alphonso of Poitiers, brother of the 
king of France. The state of Avignon was ceded to 
the pope, by whom however it was restored, and the 
Inquisition established. 

§ 4. — REIGNS OF SAINT LOUIS AND OF HENBT III., 

1226-1272. 

These two princes ascended the throne at an early 
age, the one in 1216, and the other in 1226, the 
minority of Henry expiring when that of Louis was 
about to commence. The youth of the king of Eng- 
land had been tranquilly passed under the vigorous 
administration of Hubert de Bourg, but civil warfare 
was to disturb his advancing years — whilst precisely 
the contrary proved the case in France. 

War of the Regency in France^ 1226-1234. — Queen 
Blanche, widow of Louis VIII., having, contrary to 
the custom of the state, seized on the regency, the 
French princes and seigneurs took up arms to rescue 
the young king from the power of his mother, and to 
place his uncle, the count of Boulogne, at the head of 
affairs. But Blanche, seconded by Matthew of Mont- 
morenci, succeeded in detaching Thibaut of Cham- 
pagne and the more powerful seigneurs from the 
cause, and obliged the count of Toulouse to sign the 
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treaty of Meaux, in 1229. The iury of the rehels 
was now directed against Thibaut, who had given 
cause of complaint to Peter Mauclerc, duke of Britany. 
The pretensions of Alice of Cyprus to Champagne 
were urged against him ; but the count, protected by 
the young king, marched against the Breton, who had 
acknowledged the supremacy of the king of England. 
Mauclerc was reduced to obedience by the treaty of 
Compi^gne ; and Thibaut, who had recently succeeded 
to the crown of Navarre, disposed of the county of 
Blois to the king, in order to indemnify his cousin 
Alice, 1234. 

1235. — Louis IX. had married Margaret, daughter 
of Beranger IV., count of Provence ; but this county 
afterwards passed into the hands of Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the king of France, as the dowry of Beatrice, 
sister of Margaret. 

War with England, 1241-1243, — Louis now pre- 
pared to punish Hughes of Lusignan, count of March, 
who had refused to pay homage to the count of 
Poitiers, his suzerain. The felon-vassal, menaced 
with the loss of his fief, was assisted by Henry HI. 
The English were defeated at Taillebourg, and at 
Saintes, when the truce of Bordeaux was concluded 
by Louis ; by this treaty, Guienne was left to the 
English on condition of homage being offered to the 
French king for its possession. The truce was con- 
verted into a definite peace by the treaty of 1259. 

The Crusades of 1248 and 1270.— In the interval 
between the two treaties, the king of France under- 
took his first crusade, which was followed by a second, 
equally fruitless and still more unfortunate than the 
former. (See Chap. II.) 

Civil War in England, 1258-1265.— Henry III. 
had irritated the whole nation by al>olishing the Magna 
Charta, and by his tyranny. The barons, at the 
instigation of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
flew to arms, and bound the king by oath to observe 
the Statutes of Oxford* The violation of this oatlv 
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excited a general revolution throughout the kingdom, 
Louis IX. being chosen as arbitrator, decided im- 
partially between the king and his barons ; But his 
decision was adopted by neither party. The battle of 
Lewis delivered the king into the hands of Leicester, 
as also the whole of the public authority, 1264. This 
party leader established in every county a preserver 
of the liberties of the nation, and admitted, for the 
first time, the deputies of the commons into parliament. 
In 1265, Prince Edward, son of Henry III., once 
more reared the royal standard, and reduced the rebels 
to obedience, by the victory of Evesham. 

Crusade of 1270. — Edward, who had taken the cross 
with Louis, was left alone to oppose the infidels in 
Palestine. The king of France fell before Tunis, the 
victim of his last crusade. (See Chap. II.) It is suffi- 
cient, in praise of this prince, to say, that he possessed 
all the virtues of a king, of a saint, and a hero. 

Government of Saint Louis. — Louis united to the 
crown, or added to the royal family, several pro- 
vinces, but no blood was shed in their acquisi- 
tion. The marriages of his brothers Alphonso 
and Charles, prepared the union of Languedoc and 
Provence. Blois and Chartres were purchased for 
a stipulated sum of the Count of Champagne, and 
Nimes, in Carcassonne, was secured by renouncing 
to the suzerainty of Barcelona, 1258. By the 
treaty of Abbeville, in 1259, possession of the 
conquests of Philip Augustus was insured, and the 
disinterestedness of its conditions had already ap- 
peared in his refusal of the imperial crown, offered 
by the pope to Robert of France, in 1239. An in- 
corruptible arbitrator. Saint Louis was chosen as 
judge in all the great qparrels of his times, and 
succeeded in reconciling the Duke of Bretagne with 
the King of Navarre, Henry III. with his barons, 
and Gregory IX. with Frederick II. In his relations 
with the court of Rome, he defended respectfully, but 
firmly, the privileges of the crown, and his Pragmatic 
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Sanction laid the foundation of the Gallic liberties, 
1269. 

As a legislator, let us merely remark the advantages 
procured by this prince to the state. Pursuing the 
designs of Philip Augustus, he sought to strengthen 
the royal authority, and to restrain the power of the 
vassals ; but never in opposition to those rights 
which, though founded on violence, were nevertheless 
sanctioned by time. Deputies were, for the first time, 
admitted into certain of the public assemblies during 
his reign. Justice was reformed by wise restrictions 
and by the infiuence of establishments ; whilst the 
limit between the two jurisdictions was clearly defined ; 
the university was punished or encouraged accord- 
ing to its merits, and the corporations of trades were 
disciplined by wholesome regulations. To St. Louis 
are applied the following words of a great historian, 
a foreigner and a protestant : " The empire of the 
Franks was founded by arms, but royalty in France 
was secured by virtue." — Muller. 

Let us add to this well-merited praise the portrait 
of Louis by a great writer, who, but too frequently, 
sought an opportunity of humbling the glory of re- 
ligious princes : " Louis IX. appears to have been 
a prince destined to reform Europe, had its refor- 
mation been possible; to organize and render France 
triumphant, and, in short, to serve as a model to 
all mankind. His piety, which was that of an 
anchorite, deprived him of no single kingly virtue, 
and a prudent economy permitted the exercise of 
his liberality. He successfully united profound 
policy with exact justice, and is, perhaps, the only 
sovereign deserving this praise. Prudent and firm 
in council, intrepid, without presumption, in combat, 
sympathizing with the woes of others, as though he 
had never been otherwise than unfortunate; it is 
impossible for virtue to be carried in man to a 
higher degree of perfection." — Voltaire, 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FRANCE AND ENGLAND FROM THE DEATH OF 
SAINT LOUIS AND HENRY III., TO THE ACCES- 
SION OF THE HOUSE OF VALOIS SECOND 

PERIOD OF RIVALITY. 



§1. AGGSAXDIZEBCENT OF BOTH STATES BEFORE THEIR 

BUPTUBE.— 1270-1293. 



Philip the Hardy and Edward the First ascended 
the thrones of France and England nearly together, 
1270-1272, and continued the peace which had been 
established by Saint Louis between the two countries. 
Instead of disputing contested provinces, they ap- 
plied themselves to extending their own possessions, 
without invading the rights of each other. Edward I. 
succeeded in his attempts by force of arms, whilst 
Philip III. and his son Philip IV. attained their object 
by the safer means of inheritance and treaty. 

1st. France* — The mortality attending the last 
crusade, opened a source of profit to the crown in 
the numerous successions by which it was followed. 
John Tristan bequeathed to the throne, Valois, and 
the Lands of Auvergne. The county of Poitiers 
devolved to the crown by the death of Alphonso ; 
and his widow of a day, having no posterity, the county 
of the Raymonds was also added to the royal domain 
by the treaty of Meaux. The Venaissin, which 
formed part of this inheritance, was afterwards made 
over to the Holy See. Finally, the contagion which 
terminated the days of Thibaut II. on his tet»3rcL^^Tsw 
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an expedition to Tunis, produced events, the result 
of which was the reunion of the crowns of Champagne 
and Navarre. By the acquisition of this kingdom 
and of the county of Toulouse, the French kings 
found themselves suddenly possessed of vast power 
in the south of France, and also brought into contact 
with Castille, Aragon and Provence, whose sovereigns 
were about to engage in a com;)licated contest which 
should involve the greater part of the southern pro- 
vinces of Europe. Thus, the entire foreign policy of 
the reign of Philip the Hardy, and the earlier parts of 
that of Philip le Bel, is comprised of wars, alliances, 
and negotiations relative to the three christian king- 
doms of Spain. 

Affairs of Navarre, 1274-1284.— Henry the Fat, 
son of Thibaut XL, leaving only one daughter of three 
years old, Philip took this princess under his pro- 
tection, and caused Navarre to be occupied by his 
troops under the command of Robert of Artois 1276. 
The party which had been desirous to marry the 
young queen to a prince of Castille or Aragon was, 
through weakness, obliged to give up its attempts, and 
the king of France destined the hand of Jane to his 
son Philip the Fair. This union was effected in 1284, 
and by the accession of Philip to the throne, in the 
following year, the kingdom of Navarre became 
annexed to France, as also the county of Champagne 
which was never afterwards to be disunited. 

Affairs of Castille, 1276-1288.— Whilst Robert of 
Artois took possession of Navarre, Philip the Hardy 
protested against Alphonso X. king of Castillo, in 
favour of the children of Lacerda, whom the courts 
of Segovia had excluded from the throne. War en- 
sued between the maternal uncle of these young 
princes and their paternal grandfather. But the 
French army advanced no further than Salvatierra, a 
truce being signed by Robert of Artois with the king 
of Castille. The Lacerda were withdrawn by their 
mother, Blanche of France, from the guardianship of 
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their uncle Sancho, and formed an asylum in Aragon. 
The court of France persisted however in its demands, 
hut the distance hy which they were separated and 
more pressing interests caused the intervention to 
languish. Philip the Fair abandoned the cause of 
his cousins, when in 1288, he allied with Sancho IV. 
against the king of Aragon. 

Afairs of Aragon, 1282-1295.— The Sicilian Ves- 
pers had disturbed the peace of Italy, Spain and 
France ; and a quarrel, which at first appeared likely to 
extend no farther than its own immediate limits, became 
the cause of a general war in the south of Europe. 
Philip considered it as a point of honour to sdd the 
Capetians who then reigned in Naples, and this inter- 
est was increased towards the house of Anjou, by an 
offer of the pope to secure the crown of Aragon to 
Charles of Valois his second son, 1283. Jay me of 
Aragon, king of Majorca, allied with the enemies of 
his family, and received the troops sent by Philip 
into his county of Roussillou. But the success of 
the French arms was confined to the capture of 
Girone, whilst the combined fleet of Naples and 
France was thrice beaten by Roger of Loria on the 
coast of Catalonia. Hostilities were suspended in 
1 285, by the death of the pope and of the kings of 
France, Naples, Castille and Aragon. 

1285. — Philip the Fair, on succeeding his father, 
found himself unwillingly involved in a war which 
he never pursued with vigour, and of which he 
left all the hazard to the king of Majorca. But 
at length, owing to the provocations of the Aragon 
fleet, he levied troops in Navarre and Languedoc, 
and signed an offensive alliance with the king of 
Castille, in 1288. But the new king of Naples, 
Charles II., being set at liberty through the inter- 
vention of Edward I., two treaties soon after followed, 
1291 and 1295 ; by which Alphonso III., and after- 
wards Jay me I. of Aragon, renounced all pretensions to 
Sicily ; Charles of Valois, to Aragon \ andCVNaxV^^W* 
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of Naples, to the duchy of Anjou ; which was ceded 
to the count of Valois. 

2nd. England. — Edward I. returned from the cru- 
sades with ideas of conquest tending rather to tne 
advantage of his kingdom than to the deliverance 
of Jerusalem. The Welsh and Scotch had success- 
fully defended their independence against the Saxons 
and Normans, hut Edward determined to reduce them 
to obedience. 

Union with Wales, 1283. — Wales was invaded by 
the English, who forced the native prince, Lewellyn, 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the king of England, 
1277. But this submission being retracted, Edward 
again took up arms, and defeated the Cambrian 
mountaineers at Snowdown, where the renowned 
Lewellyn lost his life, 1282. His brother David, 
endeavouring to support the falling liberties of his 
country, fell into the hands of the English king and 
was cruelly executed, 1283. In order to secure his con- 
quests, Edward finally resolved on the extermination 
of the bards, whose patriotic songs served to sustain 
the love of independence among the people. Then, 
as was said by one of those warlike poets, the Welsh 
lost all save their name, their language, and their 
God. 

Affairs of Scotland, 1286-1292.— The death of 
Alexander III., in 1286, and of his grand-daughter 
Margaret, the Fair Maid of Norway, in 1291, offered 
a favourable opportunity for taking part in the affairs 
of Scotland ; the crown being at that time claimed by 
no fewer than twelve pretenders. Among others were 
John Baliol and Robert Bruce, descendants by the 
female side of David I. The king of England, chosen 
umpire, caused himself to be acknowledged supreme 
sovereign of Scotland, and afterwards decided in 
favour of Baliol, who consented to pay homage to 
Edward for his crown, 1292. But the ambitious 
Edward, desiring to reduce his vassal to a state of 
servile obedience, Baliol appealed to the courage of 
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his countrymen, and a bloody war broke out between 
the two kingdoms. 



§ 2. — WAB BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND — ATFAIRS 
OF SCOTIAND AND FJLANDERS, 1293-1307. 

The peace established by the disinterestedness of 
St. Louis, between the two crowns, and carefully pre- 
served by Edward I., had now lasted thirty-five years, 
when an unexpected event provoked a rupture, long 
desired by Philip the Fair, in hopes of gaining the 
duchy of Guienne. 

1292. — A quarrel between an English and a Nor- 
man sailor led to private hostilities between the ships 
of their respective nations. The loss on the side of 
the Normans, together with the pillage of Rochelle, 
irritating the king of France, he twice cited Edward 
before the court of Peers, 1293. On his refusal to 
appear in person, the court proceeded to the confisca- 
tion of Guienne, and orders were issued to the con- 
stable of Nisle to secure all the fortified places in the 
duchy. Edward now declared war against France, 
and entered into an alliance with the emperor Adolphus 
of Nassau, who laid claim to the kingdom of Aries, 
and afterwards with Guy de Dampierre, count of 
Flanders, whose daughter was retained as a hostage 
in the court of Philip, 1297. The duke of Brabant 
and the count of Savoy also lent their assistance, 
whilst the king of France secured the alliance of the 
Scottish king, 1295. 

1294-1296. — Previously to the refusal of Count 
Guy to acknowledge the supremacy of France, hos- 
tilities had already been carried on in Guienne, and 
the count of Richmond had been driven from the field 
by Charles of Valois and Robert of Artois. But the 
raising on the shields of the count of Flanders, now 
obliged Philip to turn his chief force against this 
vassal ; and the Flemings were defeated by the c<^^rc)5L 
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• 

of Artois, at Furnes, in 1297. This victory was fol- 
lowed by a suspension of arms for two years. 

Battle of Falkirk i 1298. — Edward availed himself 
of this truce to march against the Scotch, who had 
already been defeated at Dunbar, where Baliol was 
made prisoner, 1297. A general insurrection had 
taken place in the Highlands, and Wallace, proclaimed 
regent, had driven the English from the country. But 
the victory of Falkirk rendered Edward master of 
Scotland a second time ; his tyrannical sway was, 
however, frequently interrupted by the incursions of 
the mountaineers, headed by Wallace. 

In the mean time Flanders had been recaptured by 
Charles of Valois, and Count Guy, a prisoner in the 
Louvre, partook of a similar destiny with Baliol. 
Like oppression was now exercised over Scots and 
Flemings ; and the two kings, enemies or allies of the 
vanquished, appeared at one time as tyrants, aixd at 
another as the deliverers of those they opposed. The 
abuse of power caused, however, a formidable revolt 
in both countries, 1302. 

Battle of Courtrai, 1302. — The corporation of 
trades, humbled and ransomed by James of Chatillon, 
governor of Flanders, revolted under Peter Konig, 
consul of the weavers, and put to death all the French 
residing in Bruges. The sons of Guise placed them- 
selves at the head of the insurrection, and gained over 
Robert of Artois the victory of Courtrai, so disastrous 
for France. 

Peace between France and England, 1303. — This 
notable defeat determined the French king to endeavour 
to conclude a peace with the king of England, whose 
armies had been thrice defeated in Scotland. By 
virtue of a treaty signed at Paris, Guienne was re- 
stored to the English, and Isabella, daughter of Philip, 
was given in marriage to the heir of the English 
crown. But both kings, by this disgraceful peace, 
betrayed the interests of their respective allies. 

Battle of itfows-en-Puelle, \^Q4»— WUv^^ after his 
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first fruitless campaign, defeated the Flemings, who 
were commanded by the three sons of Count Guy ; 
whilst the Genoese, in the French service, destroyed 
the enemy's fleet at Ziriksee. But these victories 
were attended with no advantage, for a few days 
afterwards, sixty thousand Flemings demanded at the 
hands of the king, either battle or an honourable 
peace. 

Peace with the Flemings^ 1305. — Philip consented 
to lay down his arms, and to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the county of Flanders, which was given 
to Robert of Bethune, the eldest son of Guy of Dam- 
pierre. The Flemish towns, at the same time, pro- 
mised a contribution towards the expenses of the war, 
and French Flanders was given as a guarantee for its 
fulfilment. 

Deliverance of Scotland^ 1302-1307. — Two ex- 
peditions, conducted by Edward in person, had been 
ineffectual in reducing the Scots to obedience: but 
Wallace being treacnerously delivered to the king, he 
was carried to London, and suffered a fate similar to 
that of the last prince of Wales, 1305. 

The cruelties practised upon their chief served 
but to irritate the Scots still more against England. 
The crown was awarded by their leaders to Robert 
Bruce, son of the pretender of the same name, 1306 ; 
and the newly chosen king justified the choice of the 
nation by delivering it from a foreign yoke. Edward, 
greatly exasperated, prepared a cruel retaliation ; but 
he was carried off by death on the frontiers of Scot- 
land, in 1307. 

Results of these Wars. — Fourteen years' continued 
warfare in three different countries had hitherto pro- 
duced no change in the political order of Western 
Europe. Scotland continued to retain its independence; 
the king of England regained possession of Guienne ; 
and the Flemings remained a free, industrious, and opu- 
lent people. The results of these wars appeared only 
in the political alliances or national enmities of iV^q**^^^ 
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engaged in them. Scotland took part with France ; 
but the Flemings, doubtful of such protection, em- 
braced the side of England, which thus acquired a 
faithful ally that should hereafter second her attempts 
upon France. Both Philip and Edward had exhausted 
in these wars the whole of the lawful resources of their 
kingdoms, and were obliged to have recourse to ex- 
pedients which were sometimes oppressive and at 
others criminal. The burdens of Edward fell upon 
the English merchants ; Philip laid violent hands on 
the Jews and Lombards; fraudulently deteriorated 
the currency ; and respected not even the immunities 
of the church itself. 

Like necessities producing similar results, both 
kings made direct appeals to their subjects for a sup- 
ply. Edward, on his side, admitting into parliament 
the representatives of the commons, 1295; and Philip 
permitting the deputies of the middle classes to take 
their place in the assembly of the barons, 1302. 

§ 3. — DISSENSIONS BETWEEN PHIIilP THE FAIB AND BONI- 
FACE Vin. — TBANSLATION OF THE HOLY SEE TO AVIG- 
NON — ABOLITION OF THE TEMFLAB8, 1295-I3I4. 

Mutual provocations and adverse interests at length 
produced altercations between the king of France and 
the sovereign pontiff. Boniface VIIL, as jealous of 
the privileges of the church as Gregory VII. or Inno- 
cent III. themselves, had instituted an episcopal see 
at Pamiers, without the sanction of the king, 1295. 
Philip, in the meantime, not only levied his tenths on 
the clergy without the permission of the pope, but also 
declared himself the protector of the Colonnas, whom 
the pontiff had excommunicated and banished from 
Rome. The bull, Clericis laicos^ was issued by Boni- 
face, forbidding the clergy to pay any subsidy to 
secular princes, 1298 ; whilst a prohibition, laid on 
the exportation of specie by Philip, deprived the court 
of Rome of the revenue hitherto derived from his 
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kingdom. In addition to which, a fresh dispute arose 
relative to certain feudal rights possessed by the 
churches of Narbonne and Maguelonne ; and which 
being contested by the king, proved a new source of 
contention between him and the pontiff. 

1301-1303. — Bernard Saisset, the new bishop of 
Famiers, being sent as legate to Paris, in order to 
terminate contentions, the presence of the intrusive 
prelate irritated Philip, who caused him, after deliver- 
ing his mission, to be arrested under various pretexts, 
and refused to set him at liberty. On this occasion 
Boniface published the bull, Auscultay Fili ; which 
was commanded by the king to be publicly burnt, and 
which occasioned the first reunion of the three states 
of the kingdom, in 1302. This assembly protested 
loudly against the supremacy assumed by the Holy 
See. In another reunion of the bishops and barons, 
Philip appealed to a future council against the ana- 
thema of the pope; and William de Nagaret, his 
attorney-general, accusing the pontiff of heresy and 
simony, his imprisonment was decided on. This 
magistrate proceeded to put the sentence into exe- 
cution ; <'md, seconded by Sciarra Colonna, en- 
deavoured to arrest Boniface in the city of Anagni. 
The pope, delivered from the hands of the French, 
sought refuge in Rome, where he died the prisoner 
of a faction shortly afterwards, 1303. The life of 
his successor, Benedict XI., was too short to effect 
a thorough reconciliation between the pontifical see 
and the French crown. 

1305. The conclave of Perouse, long divided in 
its choice of a pope, at length elected Bertrand de 
Goth'( Clement V.), through the interest of the French. 
But Philip had previously taken the precaution to 
assure himself of the disposition of this prelate, in an 
interview at St. John d'Angeby, and to secure several 
important promises ; among others, that of residing at 
Avignon, the condemnation of the memory of Boni- 
face, and the abolition of the Templars. 
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Holy See of Avignofh 1309. — Clement V. decided 
without difficulty on fixing the seat of the pontifical 
power on this side the mountains. Continuing to 
reside on his estates of the Rhone, he was careful not 
to expose himself to the insults or dangers which re- 
publican Rome had of late so amply lavished upon 
her pontiffs. His example was followed by six Fre ch 
popes, nor did their spiritual authority sufier any 
diminution by their absence from Rome. But a schism 
in the church was a consequence of this Babylonian 
captivity, as it was termed by the Italians, which de- 
clared itself on the death of Gregory XI., who, in 
13779 restored to Rome its former legitimate su- 
premacy. 

Council of Vienna^ 1312. — According to the wishes 
of France, an oecumenic council was convened by 
Clement V. at Vienne in Dauphiny, in which Philip 
was acquitted of the censures he had incurred, and 
Boniface VIII. absolved of his heresy ; and without 
consulting the wishes of the assembly, the suppres- 
sion of the order of the Templars was pronounced by 
the pope, and their immense possessions adjudged to 
the Hospitallers. 

Abolition of the Templars, 1301-1314. — James de 
Molay, grand master of the Templars, was seized by 
order of Philip, as were also several other French 
Templars, whose fortunes had tempted his cupidity. 
Witnesses were suborned who imputed to the order 
vices of which certain of its members only may have 
been guilty, whilst the confessions, extorted by tor- 
ture, were abused by the servile judges made use of 
on the occasion. Many knights were burnt in Paris 
in 1310, and, on the order being declared abolished 
by the pope, the grand master and principal dignita- 
ries met, in their turn, with the same fate, 1314. 
Philip, already covered with the blood of the heretics, 
satiated with fresh executions the last moments of 
his odious tyranny. 
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§ 4. — RSIGN OF EDWARD H. AND OF THE SONS OF PHILIP 

THE FAIR, 1314-1328. 

Edward IL, 1307-1327. — This prince, incapable 
alike of either governing himself or his kingdom, fell 
wholly under the power of his dissolute companions. 
Graveston and the younger Spencer gaining over 
him a complete ascendancy, rendered him at length 
completely odious to his subjects. The English 
nobility, irritated at the credit of Gaveston, compelled 
the king to renounce his favourite, and to abandon 
the whole administration of government to a com- 
mission chosen by parliament, 1310. The recall of 
Gaveston occasioned, in 1312, a second revolt, which 
terminated in the destruction of the favourite. 

War with Scotland. — Edward, reconciled with his 
barons, undertook to execute the designs of his father 
against Scotland ; but his defeat at Bannockbum 
secured to the Scots their independence, and to Robert 
Bruce the throne of the country, 1314. The defeat 
of Blackmoor shortly after, in which the king took a 
personal share, produced a truce in 1323. But fur- 
ther shame and misfortune awaited the English 
monarch. 

France^ 1314-1328. — Louis X., the Mutinous, 
united to the crown of France that of Navarre, which 
had belonged to his mother, and which descended to 
his two successors. But the same spirit of opposition 
which had animated the English nobility, now mani- 
fested itself among the barons in France, who laid 
claim to their ancient privileges. In order to satisfy 
every demand, Louis ceded the enjojrment of the 
royal and other rights to the seigneurs of the Langue 
d'Oil, whilst the general liberties were increased in 
the provinces of the Langue d'Oc. Other concessions, 
such as the liberation of all the crown serfs, became a 
necessity from the total exhaustion of the treasury. 
After this followed the recall of the Jews, the 
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spoliation of the Lombard merchants, and the execution 
of the superintendent M arigny. The resources arising 
from these measures were squandered on an expedition 
to Flanders, which was abandoned without a single 
engagement. 

Philip V.ysurnamedthe Lonfff 1316-1322. — Louis X. 
left one only daughter, named Jane, and his wife 
in a state of pregnancy at his death. His brother 
Philip at first assumed the title of governor of the 
kingdom, but immediately on the death of the new 
bom king, he caused himself to be secretly crowned, 
and convoked the three states of the kingdom, which, 
by a forced interpretation of the Salic law, declared 
all females excluded from the throne of France. The 
first appeal was that of Eudes IV., duke of Burgundy, 
in favour of his niece Jane ; but the hand of the 
king's daughter, with the Franche Comte as her 
dowry, tempted him to renounce the hereditary rights 
of the daughter of Louis X. Another daughter of 
Philip V. married, in 1320, Louis Rethel, heir of the 
count of Flanders, and peace was established between 
the king of France and the traders of Bruges. 

Philip the Fair had introduced executions, and his 
sons seemed inclined to follow his example. Philip 
the Long pursued with barbarous and absurd vigour 
all heretics, sorcerers, Jews, and lepers. This same 
prince published an ordinance remarkable for its 
sagacity, containing rules of justice, administration, 
and finance ; the most important of which declared 
the domain of the crown inalienable. 

Charles IV., the Fair, 1322-1328.— The same law 
invoked by Philip V. against his niece, was, at his 
death, applied to his own daughters, and his brother 
Charles succeeded without opposition to the crown. 
Scarcely was he seated on the throne before he pre- 
sented himself as mediator between the Flemings and 
their count, whom they retained prisoner in Bruges, 
and Louis de Rethel recovered his liberty on swearing 
to respect the liberties of the towns and corporations. 
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War with England, 1324-1327.— The king, at the 
instigation of his sister, the queen of England, sent 
an army into Guienne, under the orders of Charles of 
Valois, who, as a last exploit of an adventurous life, 
made himself master of Agenois. Isabella, under 
pretext of negotiating an arrangement, returned to 
France, but her visit was in reality to undertake pre- 
parations of war against Edward, by whom she had 
been abandoned. She accordingly made a descent on 
England, and excited the whole nation against her 
husband, whom she caused to be deposed by an act of 
parliament. The two Spencers werfe condemned to 
death, and Edward himself met his end by the most 
excruciating tortures. His son and successor, Edward 
111., concluded a peace with Charles the Fair, who 
died the year following. 

With Charles the Fair ended the first branch of ^he 
Capets, transmitting to that of Valois a magnificent 
inheritance, acquired either by the arms or policy of 
the descendants of Hugh Capet. This succession 
comprised the duchy of France, augmented by the 
Vexin, Berry, Vermandois, Normandy, Touraine, the 
county of Blois, Poitou, Languedoc, Lyonnais, Cham- 
pagne, and many other fiefs, vested in the states of the 
great vassals. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SPAIN FROM THE END OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 
TO THE REUNION OF ARA60N AND CASTILLS 
— WARS BETWEEN THE SPANISH CHRISTIANS 
AND MAHOMETANS — AGGRANDIZEMENT OF THS 
KINGDOMS OF CASTILLE AND ARAGON FOUN- 
DATION OF THE KINGDOM OF PORTUGAI,. 

Spain, towards the middle of the eleventh oenturj, 
was divided into four christian kingdoms, and ten 
Mussohnan states. The political and religious contest 
between both nations had assumed a more decided 
character, and the recent division of the khalifat of 
Cordova threw the advantage on the side of the chris- 
tian princes, who, dwelling on the confines of France, 
had received assistance from the warriors of that 
country, before even the crusades had opposed to the 
infidels the courage of European chivalry. The 
Mahometans, from their proximity to Africa, had at 
hand the auxiliaries of that country, formidable by 
their number as well as by their fenaticism, but who 
were still more dangerous to themselves than to the 
christians. Among the dismembered states of the 
khalifat, some became absorbed in conquest, and united 
either to Aragon, Castille, or Portugal ; whilst others 
were subject to the laws of the two new African 
tribes of Almoravidi and Almohadi, whose invasion 
of Spain was about to compromise the existence of the 
christian kingdoms, and to prolong the Mahometan 
dominion on the peninsula. 

The most striking objects of attention in christian 
SpaiUf were the three branches of the house of Bigorre, 
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who possessed the crowns of Navarre, Aragon, and 
Castille, which were for a time united hy the marriage 
of Alphonso I. with the heiress of Alphonso VI., 1 109. 
All three were however destined, through the female 
line, to pass to other owners. Castillo fell to the house 
of Burgundy, Aragon to that of Barcelona, and Navarre 
to the counts of Champagne and the kings of France. 
A fourth princess of the race of Aznor made over to 
a French prince those rights which eventually gave 
rise to the kingdom of Portugal. With the exception 
of this new monarchy, all the other Spanish king-' 
doms were now on the point of escaping the narrow 
limits within which they had been restrained, either 
by the sea on one side, or by the Pyrenees on the 
other, and of taking part in the poHtics of southern 
Europe — Navarre and Castille by their alliances with 
the house of France, and Aragon by its supremacy in 
Provence, or, more especially, by its naval power, 
through which it obtained possession of the Balearic 
islands and Sicily, and, at a later period, of Sardinia. 
From amidst this complication of states, of wars, 
and of conquests, we shall now endeavour to educe the 
principal historical features of each separate kingdom. 

§ 1. — NAVABBE. 

This kingdom, unlike those of Castille and Aragon, 
did not increase its territory at the expense of the 
Mahometans. Limited on the French side by the 
Pyrenees, and unable to counterbalance the power 
of the dukes of Aquitaine and counts of Toulouse 
beyond the mountains, it remained condemned to its 
original boundaries, changing only at a later period, 
and then to be still further diminished; and after 
being for a space of fifty-eight years united to the 
crown of Aragon, to be deprived of its provinces of 
Biscay, Alava,^ and Guipuzcoa, which, however, 
under the authority of the kings of Castille, continued 
to preserve their ancient liberties, 1200. This partial 
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dismemberment took place during the reign of 
Sancho VII., the last king of the race of Aznar, who 
died in 1234. 

From this time the crown of Navarre became the 
lot of foreigners alone ; first falling to Thibaut IV. 
count of Champagne, by inheritance from his mother 
Blanche. With this prince commenced a dynasty, 
which, by the marriage of his • grand-daughter Jane 
with Philip the Fair, eventually merged into the royal 
house of France, 1284, and afterwards passed, in- 
gloriously, to that of Evreux, by the marriage of 
another Jane with a grand-son of Philip the Hardy, 
1328-1425. 

§ 2. — ABAGON. 

This kingdom from an early period seemed destined 
to give kings to the whole of Christian Spain. Na- 
varre had been added by Sancho I. to his own states 
in 1076. Alphonso I., by his marriage with Urace in 
1109, had brought to the union the kingdoms of 
Castille and Leon, and became also suzerain of Por- 
tugal. But this prince, who was more of a warrior 
than politician, lacked the means of preserving the 
advantages of this alliance, and although he gained 
several brilliant victories over the Moors on the Ebro, 
as also over the Almoravidi, yet his defeat at Fraga, 
which was followed by his death, deprived Aragon of 
its importance, and restored to Navarre her kings 
in 1134. Ramire the Monk, brother of Alphonso I., 
was taken from the cloister only to signalize, by his 
abdication, the end of the Aragon dynasty of Aznar, 
1137. 

House of Barcelona^ 1137-1410. — At a period 
when the kingdom of Aragon seemed hastening to 
decline, it was by another line of kings restored to a 
state of glory. Petronille, daughter of the Priest- 
king, bestowed her hand and rights on Raymond 
Beranger, count of Barcelona, and this together with 
the union of the industrious Catalonia, placed Aragon 
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almost on a level with Castillo, which became about 
the same time formidable to the Mahometans. Its 
influence extended beyond the confines of the penin- 
sula by the acquisition of Provence and Roussillon, 
whilst the possession of Marseilles and Barcelona 
secured its empire over the western countries of the 
Mediterranean. Formidable both by sea and land to 
the Mahometans, the successors of Raymond Beran- 
ger profited beyond their neighbours by the ruin of 
the Almohadi, and the great defeat of this tribe at 
Tolosa, in 1212, prepared the greatness of the con- 
queror Jayme I., 1213-76. 

This great monarch, the contemporary of Ferdinand 
III. of Castille, like him increased his power at the 
expense of the Moors. He took from the Zeiride 
princes of Tunis the island of Majorca, 1229, and by 
the conquest of the kingdom of Valentia, in 1238, 
acquired on the continent an importance equal to his 
naval power. Thirty-three pitched battles, two king- 
doms conquered, and the separation of Barcelona from 
the supremacy of the kings of France, are the chief 
titles to glory of Jayme I. His son Pedro III., sur- 
named the Great, added Sicily to the dominion of his 
house, 1282 (see Chap. IV.); and the war in which 
he was involved, by reason of his conquest, with two 
powerful kingdoms, did not prevent his successor Al- 
phonso III. from gaining Minorca from the Maho- 
metans. The Sicilian Vespers had delivered Sicily to 
Aragon, and the massacre of the Pisans rendered 
them masters of Sardinia, 1325; the possession of 
which, under the suzerainty of the Holy See, became 
a continual source of wars with the Genoese masters 
of Corsica. It was, however, successfully defended 
by Pedro IV. with the aid of the Venetians, at the 
same time that he deprived a younger branch of his 
own house of the Balearic islands, 1349. Forty 
years afterwards the Sardinians, who had revolted in 
favour of the Genoese, were reduced to obedience by 
Martin. This prince gaining possession of Sicily 
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through the extinction of another hranch of the house 
of Aragon, died monarch of three kingdoms, and the 
illustrious race of Barcelona declined with him, at the 
moment of its greatest power, 1410. 

House of Castillef 1412. — The male line of Raymond 
Beranger failing, the crown was assigned, by an elec- 
toral commission of nine members, to Ferdinand the 
Just, Regent of Castillo, and grand-son, by his mother 
Eleanor, of Pedro IV. This king was father, first 
to Alphonso y. the Magnanimous^ whose victories 
secured to the house of Aragon the kingdom of 
Naples ; and secondly, of John II., who for a time 
annexed the kingdom of Navarre to that of Aragon : 
he was also the grandfather of Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, of Castille, who, by his marriage with Isabella, 
united for ever the two crowns of Castille and Aragon, 
1474. 

§ 3. CASTUJiE AND LEON. 

The kingdoms of Leon and Castille, united by 
Ferdinand I. in 1037, and divided after his death, be- 
came once more united under the sceptre of Alphonso 
VI., 1073. This great monarch, pursuing the traces 
of his father, and seconded by the valour of the Cid, 
succeeded in placing Castille among the first christian 
states of Spain, as well through the extent of his 
hereditary dominions, as by his conquests over the 
Moors. His most important acquisition was that of 
Toledo, which he captured from the "Mussulmans, 
with the assistance of Mohammed II., Ben Abad, the 
Moslem king of Seville, Cordova and Malaga, 1085. 
This rich city became henceforward the capital of 
Castille, and the seat of a brilliant court. 

Invasion of the Almoravidif 1086. — Dissensions 
taking place between Alphonso VI. and Ben- Abad, 
the latter invited to his aid the Almoravidi of Africa, 
a warlike and fanatic sect, who recognised as their 
khalif Yousef-ben-Taschfyn, founder of the city and 
empire of Morocco, 1069. Al tbe same time, the 
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Ulemas and Imans of Cordova proclaimed the Gaeia^ 
or holy war, against the Christians ; whilst the king 
of Castille, on his side, appealed to the Spanish 
warriors and French knights to aid him in his 
opposition. A great battle was lost by Alphonso at 
Zelaka, but Spain was preserved by the unlooked-for 
retreat of Yousef. 

1090-1108. The Almoravidi again appeared in 
Spain, but being unable to seize on Toledo, they 
turned their arms against the Mussulmans. Yousef 
succeeded in dethroning Ben-Abad, who was vainly 
supported by his son-in-law Alphonso VI., and in 
putting an end to the powerful kingdom of Seville in 
1091. The independent states of Almeria, Cordova, 
Grenada, Murcia, and Valentia fell also into his power, 
whilst his general Schyr-ben-Abou-Bekre at the same 
time subdued Lisbon and the greater part of Lusi- 
tania. Two heroes sustained the honour of the Cas- 
tillian arms« Henry of Burgundy captured from the 
Mussulmans the county of Portugal ; and the Cid, in 
the seizure of Valentia, received some amends for his 
unmerited disgrace, 1094. This last conquest, less 
fortunate than that of Porto, soon fell into the power 
of the Almoravidi, and the Balearic islands experienced 
the same fate. A great army was raised by Alphonso 
against the Africans, but a signal reverse termmated 
his glorious reign. The Christians were defeated in 
1 188 at Ucles, where perished the son of Alphonso VL, 
as also his son-in-law, Raymond of Burgundy. The 
Almoravidi remained masters of all Mussulman Spain. 

House of Burgundy^ 1126-1504. — The Infanta 
Uraca, having had a son by Raymond before her 
marriage with Alphonso I. of Aragon, this prince, 
under the name of Alphonso VIII., founded a new 
dynasty. During his reign the Mussulmans of the 
Algarves and of Andalusia revolted against the op- 
pression of the Almoravidi, at the same time that 
they were successfully attacked by fresh sectarians in 
Africa, 1145. 
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Invasion of the Almohadi, 1146, &c. — The Almo- 
hadi, or unitarians, acknowledged Al-Mahadi as their 
founder. Their second khalif, Abd-el-Moumen, seized 
on Morocco in 1147, and raised a new power on the 
ruins of the Almoravidi. Like the other rulers of 
Mauritanian Africa he exacted submission from the 
Spanish Moors, and sent over his generals to reduce 
them to obedience. The last of tl^e Almoravidi, as- 
sailed by the Spanish Moors as also by the Almohadi, 
abandoned the peninsula, and, landing on the Balearic 
islands, were received by Ben-Ghama, the wali of 
Cordova. Abd-el-Moumen remained master of the 
greater part of Moslem Spain, and built the city of 
Gibraltar in order to secure the free passage of the 
straits. 

The Christian kings, desirous to oppose to the 
fanaticism of the Almohadi the chivalrous exalta- 
tion of their warriors, now instituted the religious 
and military orders of Alcantara- Calatrava, Saint 
James and Avis, which rendered several signal 
services to the common cause. 

1170-98. The division of the kingdoms of Cas- 
tille and Leon, oti the death of Alphonso VIII., 
1137, as also the contentions between the powerful 
houses of Lara aCnd Castro, having enfeebled the 
Christians, the Almohadi once more crossed the sea, 
under the command of their miramolin Yousef, and 
conquered eastern Spain, 1172. Yousef, in a second 
expedition, directed the whole of his forces against 
Portugal, and perished in the bloody battle of San- 
tarem, which was equally fatal to both parties, 1184> 
His death was, however, avenged by his son Yacoub, 
in the victory of Alarcus, 1195, after which, he 
laid seige to Toledo, and advanced as far as the 
Asturias. 

Battle of Tolosa, 1212. — The still more formidable 
invasion of Mohammed Naser, during the reign of 
Alphonso IX., once more spread consternation 
throughout Christendom. A crusade was preached by 
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Innocent III. against the infidels, and the trouhadours 
lent their assistance in attaching knights to the 
Christian banners. The army of the miramolin was 
cut to pieces in a great battle, fought near Navas de 
Tolosa, where the kings of Castillo, Aragon, and 
Navarre, contended with equal bravery against the 
common enemy. A few cities only were captured by 
the Christians, as the fruits of a victory which even- 
tually proved fatal to the power of the Almohadi. 
But the Moors shortly afterwards revolted on all 
sides against the wall of the king of Morocco. 

Reign of Saint Ferdinand, 1217-52. — Successor 
to the crowns of Leon and Castille, they were united 
by this monarch, in 1230, to be no more separated. 
His reign, illustrious by this event, was rendered 
still further memorable by his virtues and useful con- 
quests over the divided Mahometans. 

Fall of the Almohadi^ 1228-69. — Two insurrec- 
tions against the Africans, broke out nearly at the 
same time, one in the Alpugarras, and the other in 
Valentia. The kings of Aragon and Castille, taking 
advantage of the discord of their enemies, declared 
against the brave Ben-Houd, who had undertaken to 
restore Mahometanism in Spain, and to place this 
country once more under the authority of the khalifs of 
Bagdad. Abou-Said was obliged to deliver up to Jayme 
I. his rights to Valentia, whilst Ferdinand III., stipu- 
lated with his ally, the king of Morocco, that liberty 
of worship should be granted to the Christians of 
Africa, and that he should deliver up certain places 
which he held in his possession. He afterwards 
seized on Cordova, 1236, and, at the same time that 
the king of Aragon made himself master of Valentia 
and Denia, the kingdom of Murcia and city of Jaen 
were annexed by Ferdinand to his own territory, 
1245. The death of Ben-Houd w^as a last blow to 
the hopes of the native Mahometans ; a single inde- 
pendent chief remained, in the person of Mohammed- 
Ben-Hamar, who had recently founded the flourishing 
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kingdom of Grenada, the last asylum of Islamism in 
Spain, 1238. 

Mohammed, forced to join with the Castillians to 
oppose the Almohadi, assisted Ferdinand III. in 
making himself master of Seville and Cadiz, 1248, 
and on the death of this monarch, he seconded his 
son Alphonso X. in his conquest of the Algarves. 

Alphonso X.y 1252-84. — This prince, sumamed 
the Wise, or rather Learnedy commenced with splen- 
dour a reign, in every other respect filled with faction 
and tumult. The capture of Xeres, and especially 
of Niehla, in 1257, secured the submission of the 
Algarves, and the same year, Alphonso added to his 
titles at least, if not to his authority, the imperial 
dignity which was contested by Richard of England. 
The conquest of the Algarves overthrew the Almo- 
hadi power in Spain, which was about to give way in 
Africa to the dynasty of the Merinides, who were 
already possessed of a great part of Magreb, and 
who were about to become masters of Morocco^ 
1269. 

Invasion of the Merinides, 1267-1344. — The 
Mussulmans of Murcia and some other provinces, 
revolting, under the protection of the king of Gre- 
nada and of the Merinides of Africa, the Castillians 
were, for a time, expelled, but they soon afterwards 
recovered their possessions. The invasion of Abou- 
Yousef-Yacoub, king of Fez, in 1275, seemed the 
prelude to a new dominion, but the courage of the 
Infant, Sancho the Brave, preserved Spain from the 
danger. 

1276. — Sancho, the saviour of his country, after- 
wards aspired to the royal succession, which, by the 
' rights of representation, enjoyed by the children of 

Ferdinand Lacerda, his elder brother, and the cortes 
• of Segovia, was decided in his favour. The protec- 
||M|^^tion due to the children, by their maternal uncle 
^^^Mplulip the Hardy, produced dissensions between the 
■PiV erowns of France and Castille. which were 
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attended, however, by no consequences. The impatient 
ambition of Sancho troubled the closing life of Al- 
phonso, a prince more skilful in the formation of laws 
than in causing their observance. 

1284-1344. — The sixty years which followed the 
death of Alphonso X. till the capture of Algesiras, 
1344, may be considered as the last peiiod of war- 
fare between the Christians of Europe and the 
Mussulmans of Africa. Tarifa was taken by 
Sancho IV. from the miramolin Yousouf, and by 
this important conquest he, for a long time, arrested 
every attempt at invasion on the side of the Meri- 
nides. But the faction of Lacerda, Haro, and Lara, 
which troubled the minority of his two sons, Ferdi- 
nand IV. and Alphonso XI., having weakened the 
Castillian monarchy, the Moors of Grenada made an 
alliance with the Merinides of Morocco, in hopes of 
establishing the Mussulman preponderance once more 
in the peninsula. The miramolin, Aboul-Hassan, 
and Aboul-Hedjadj, king of Grenada, laid siege to 
Tarifa, which, resisting their artillery, afforded time 
to the kings of Castille and Portugal to advance to 
its relief. The victory of the Christians on the 
banks of the Salado, in 1340, was followed, four 
years afterwards, by the capture of Algesiras, and 
from this time no farther war was carried on 
by Africa against the peninsula, except in its own 
defence. 

No longer menaced by the infidels, Spain ceased 
to inspire any interest ; with its dangers terminated 
also its glory, and the liberties of the people dimi- 
nished in proportion as their national independence 
became secure. The Spanish energies were now 
wasted on the divisions of the kingdoms and families 
among themselves. In vain did Alphonso XI. en- 
deavour to put an end to one cause of dissension, by 
yielding up to the family of Larcerda the recently 
discovered islands of the Canaries ; the violence of 
Peter the Cruel produced fresh hatted^ ycl \]!ttfe ^^"^^ 
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house, until Henry the Transtamare, with the assist- 
ance of the French, and of the Constable du Gues- 
clin, avenged, by the death of this tyrant, that of 
ten of his royal victims. 

Illegitimate Branch, 1368. — Henry II. of Trans- 
tamare, having seized on the throne, from which he 
was excluded by his illegitimacy, all the royal houses 
of Spain now laid claim to the succession of Castille. 
These different pretensions, maintained by arms, 
tended still further to augment the anarchy of the 
kingdom. The long minorities that followed, and 
the tyranny of the constable Alvarez de Luna, under 
John II., as also the factions provoked by the weak- 
ness of Henry IV., were causes of further irritation, 
until at length peace was restored by the marriage of 
Isabella of Castille with Ferdinand of Aragon, 1474, 
from which epoch a new era dates its commencement 
in Spain. 

§ 4. — PORTUGAL. 

The establishment of the kingdom of Portugal 
was an immediate result of the war against the 
Moors. Like many other states, it took its rise in con- 
quest, of which however force was not the sole charac- 
teristic. Whilst the Norman knights were engaged 
in founding a kingdom in Italy at the expense of 
the Saracens, a French prince opposed the Mus- 
sulmans in Spain, and secured an apanage with his 
sword. 

County of Portugal, 1094-1139.— Henry of Bur- 
gundy, great-grand- son of king Robert of France, 
had, with other knights, ranged himself under the 
banners of Alphonso VI. of Castille. His courage, 
which had already appeared at the taking of Toledo, 
was again manifested in his exploits against the Moors 
of the Duero, in that part of Gallicia which had long 
gone under the name of Portugal (from Porto-Cale). 
The king of Castille bealo^e^ on lli^ vllustrious 
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foreigner the hand of his natural daughter,- Donna 
Theresa; abandoning to him, at the same time, such 
territory as he might himself conquer. Seventeen 
battles against the Saracens rendered Henry master of 
the countries situated between the Duero and Minho. 
On his death Donna Theresa secured and enlarged 
the succession of her son Alphonso ; and this prince 
achieved what his father had previously undertaken. 

Kingdom ofPortugaly 1139. — Alphonso Henriquez, 
sumamed the Conquestador^ who had caused himself 
to be proclaimed king before the battle of Aurica, 
gained a complete victory over five of the Moorish 
princes. The cortes of Portugal, assembled at Lamego 
in 1 ] 43, sanctioned the military election of Alphonso, 
and decided on the fundamental laws of the new 
kingdom. 

The submission of Beira and Estramadura had fol- 
lowed the battle of Aurica. Lisbon fell some years 
afterwards, on the arrival of an English fleet, which 
brought to the Conquestador the assistance of an army 
of crusaders, 1 147. This city was chosen by Alphonso 
as the capital of his kingdom ; but towards the end 
of his long life, Portugal was menaced by the invasion 
of the miraraolin Yousef, 1184; but the victory of 
Santara confirmed the advantages gained by the 
battle of Aurica. In the following century, the pro- 
vince of Alentejo was added by Sancho I. to the 
conquests of his father (1203) ; and, under the 
reigns of Sancho II. and Alphonso III., the reduc- 
tion of the Algarves secured to Portugal its present 
boundaries; viz. the kingdom of Castille and the 
ocean, and these attained, Portugal has never since 
extended its possessions. In its warfare with the 
Castillians, all that Portugal could expect was the 
maintenance of its independence and integrity, which 
it succeeded in securing by the victory of Alju- 
barotta, which raised to the throne the illegitimate 
branch of Avis, in the person of John the Great, 
1385. 
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If the ficmitj of a powerful state restniiied For- 
toga] within its narrow limits on the one side ; the sea, 
on the other, opened to its navigators and w ar r iors a 
▼ast field for disoorerj and enterprise. John L and 
his socces sors , pomii^the M a homrtans to their own 
eoasts, caused the sovereign of Morocco more than 
once to tremble ; and, hj the conquest of many im- 
portant ports on the coast of Afirio, gave a wider 
range to those maritime discoveries whidi prepared 
the greatness of the Portngueae monardij. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ADVANCEMENT OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
THROUGHOUT THE STATES OF EUROPE, AND 
ESPECIALLY IN FRANCE, DURING THE ELEVENTH, 
TWELFTH, AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 

This historical period, so fertile in great events and 
great results, is chiefly distinguished by a progressive 
amelioration in the different classes of society ; all of 
which pursue their course towards an improved condi- 
tion, more social habits, and a purer morality ; the 
clergy, by their enlightenment ; the nobility, through 
a sentiment of honour and chivalry ; and the people, 
by means of their liberty and industry, with the whole 
of their consequences. 

The causes of moral advancement are easily ac- 
counted for ; whilst the developments of industry and 
commerce owe th^r origin to the crusades. The pro- 
gress of government and instruction alone remain to 
be considered. 

The changes in the civil and political condition of 
nations may be classed under the following heads : 
Public Order; Enfranchisement; Townships, or Com- 
munities ; the States- General ; and Judicial Institu- 
tions, or General Legislation. 

§ 1. — PUBLIC OKDEK. 

The necessity of repressing private warfare became 
first apparent during the anarchy of the tenth century. 
The kings were themselves in too weak a condition to 
undertake so vast an object ; but the spiritual authority 
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under the name of Universities, They ohtained a 
charter from Philip Augustus in 1200, and the first 
statutes were granted in 1215 About the same time 
were also founded the first colleges, and academic 
titles were first introduced. The European univer- 
sities for the most part borrowed their regulations 
from that of Paris, and numerous privileges and an 
independent jurisdiction were granted to all. 

2. Universities, — Paris, 1200. Oxford, about 
1206. Palentia, 1208. Toulouse, 1215. Sala- 
manca, 1223. Naples, 1224. Vienna, 1236. 
Cambridge, 1231. Upsal, 1240. Montpellier, 1288. 
Lisbon, 1290, transferred to Coimbra in 1308. 
Orleans, 1305, &c.* 

With the universities once more arose classic 
literature, and thus were the works of the ancients, 
rescued from the monasteries in which they had lain 
forgotten, again made known to the world. The 
transcription of manuscripts received a fresh impulse, 
but the exorbitant price of books, although some- 
what diminished, was, until the invention of print- 
ing, the greatest obstacle to the propagation of 
science. 

§ 2. — THE VULGAR TONGUE AND FINE ARTS. 

Formation of the modern Languages, — It is suffi- 
cient to point out the four principal languages, from 
which the different dialects of Europe, at present in 
use, take their rise. These mother tongues are the 
Greek, Slavonian, Teutonic, and Roman. 



* As many religious orders became a consequence of these 
learned bodies, it may not be superfluous to state the epoch 
of their origin. The Chartreuse, 1086 ; the Bernardines, 
1098; the Trappists, 1140; the Matt urins, 1197; the Car- 
melites, 1205; the Franciscans or Cordeliers, 1208; the 
Dominicans or Jacobins, 1215; the Celestines, 1270; the 
Aug'ustines, 1276. 
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1. The Greek. — This language continued to be 
spoken at Constantinople and in the eastern church, 
but among the people it rapidly declined, by reason 
of the general ignorance of the times, and of the 
mixture of the Greeks with the barbarians, and more 

^especially with the Slavi. In the eleventh century, 
it had already, in the provinces, degenerated into the 
Romaic or modem Greek. The corruption of taste 
was followed by that of the court and of literature, 
and theological disputations turned aside the mind 
from the study of profane letters. Under the Com- 
nenes appeared however some few names that have 
escaped the general oblivion, as of Zonarius, Cedrenus 
and Anna Comnenes as historians, and Eustathius 
and the two Tzetzes as philologists. 

The Greek language was entirely unknown in the 
west, even in the most learned universities. 

2. The Slavonian* — Dialects : the Russian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Moravian, Croatian, &c., but these were 
all in an unformed state during the middle ages. 
Some few monuments, however, remain of the ancient 
Polish and Russian idioms, as in St. Adalbert's hymn 
(Boga Rodziga), and in the laws of Yaroslaff (Rom- 
kaia Pravda), 

3. The Teutonic. — Dialects : the German, Flemish, 
English, Danish, Swedish, and Icelandish. The 
Icelandish was the first to produce any works worthy 
of notice, as the Sagasy collected about the year 
1241, by Snorus Sturleson. About the same epoch 
the Germans had also their MoesingerSf and very 
probably the poem of the Nihelungs was at this 
time concluded. Some few written Teutonic laws 
are also cited. 

In England, the high clergy and nobility being of 
French origin, the Anglo-Saxon idiom was used only 
in the lower classes of society. 

4. The Roman, — The Roman Rustic, a corrup- 
tion of the Latin, was long common among the 
people of Latin Europe, by whom \l 'wa'a \.T«ass^^^\fe^ 
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into the maritime towns of the Levant. After under- 
going some amelioration in the south of France, it 
received a distinct and characteristic form from the 
different countries in which it was used. The modem 
languages took their rise from this epoch. 

Roman dialects : The Provengal (langue d*oc)y 
the French (langue d'oui)^ the Italian (langue de si), 
the Castillian, the Portuguese and Valaquian. 

All these languages had produced some remarkahle 
works before 1300 ; the Roman Provencal had its 
troubadours, and the Roman French its Trouv^res. 

Vulgar poetry took its rise during the eleventh century 
in the south of France, from whence the taste became 
extended into the provinces of the north, and was 
cultivated with enthusiasm by the higher classes. 
The troubadours and jongleurs, imitating the wander- 
ing life of the knights, were alike received in the 
castle of the seigneur, and the court of princes. 

The different kinds of ProveuQal poetry were the 
Song (chanson), the Ballad, the Sonnet, the Pastoral, 
the Tenson, and the Sirvente> 

The Trouv^res of Picardy, as also the Anglo-Nor- 
mans, composed many historical poems; they in- 
vented the Story or News, the Allegorical Poem, the 
Fabliau, the Lay of Love, &c. 






Troubadours. 




William IX. of Poitiers . . . . 


1127 


Arnoud Daniel 


. 1148 


Rambaud d*Orange 


1173 


Alfonso II. of Aragon . . - 


. 1196 


Richard Coeur-de-Lion . . . . 


. 1199 


Bernard de Ventadour . . . . 


12th cen. 


Peter Vidal 


. 1200 


The Dauphin d*Auvergne . . 


. 1234 


Blacas of Aulps 


1334 


Sordello of Manlua . . . . . 


. 1300 
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Trouveres. 

Robert Wace 1150 

Christian of Troyes 12th cen. 

Auboin of Sezanna 12th cen. 

Alexander 1202 

Huon of Villeneuve 13th cen. 

Gilbert of Montreil 13th cen. 

Mary of France ... . . 13th cen. 

Peter Mauclerc 1 237 

Thibaut of Champagne .... 1253 

William of Loris 1266 

The Italian and Spanish poets at first adopted the 
Provencal tongue. Italian poetry took its rise in 
the court of Sicily, imder Frederick II., and was 
cultivated in Tuscany towards the end of the 
13th century. Guido Cavalcanti terminates where 
Dante begins. 

1. Prose. — The vulgar languages of the 13th 
century offer three principal kinds of prose : The 
laws, as the Assizes of Jerusalem ; the ancient Cou- 
tumier of the Normans; the Establishments of St. 
Louis; the Custom of Beauvoisis of Beaumanoir, 
edited in 1283 ; the Fuero Juzgo ; the code of the 
Sieti Partidas of Alphonso X. ; the Sachsenspiegel 
(the mirror of Saxon law), about 1280 ; the Schwa- 
benspiegel (the mirror of Suabian law), about 
1300, &c. 

2. History, — That of Villehardouin, of Joinville, 
of Malatesti, many chronicles, &c. 

3. The Romances of Chivalry. — The Spanish Jews 
also successfully cultivated their natural language, in 
which appeared many remarkable works on theology, 
philosophy, medicine, grammar, &c. The new He- 
brew poetry took its rise in the 12th century, and 
was illustrated by Maimonides, the greatest Jewish 
genius from the time of the dispersion. 
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Fine Arts, — Their birth-place was in Tuscany. 
Guy of Arezzo, who died in 1031, invented musi- 
cal notes. Pisa produced the first architects, and 
Florence the first painters. The sloping tower of 
Pisa is considered as the chef-d'oeuvre of the middle 
ages. The bridges built on the Rhone by the brother 
pontiffs are also monuments worthy of admiration 
and gratitude. 

In France and England the Gothic was carried to 
great perfection in ecclesiastical architecture, as 
seen in the abbeys of Normandy and England, the 
basilick of Notre Dame ; the cathedrals of Amiens, 
Cliartres, Rouen, Strasbourg, Cologne, Westminster 
abbey, &c. 

Discoveries. — The invention of gun-powder, which 
though attributed to Roger Bacon, had been known long 
before to the Chinese, and was brought into Europe by 
the Spanish Arabians. Paper made from linen had 
also been in use among the Arabs, and was employed in 
Europe in 1243. The compass, of which Flavio 
Gioia of Amalfi is the supposed inventor, had been 
known to the Provencal mariners in the 12th cen- 
tury. Spectacles were invented in the 13th cen- 
tury, by Salvino of Florence. The distillation of 
brandy was discovered about the same time by 
Arnauld of Villeneuve. 

The following are the names of the most illustrious 
individuals who flourished from the 11th to the 
14th century. 

Scholiasts and Doctors of the Church. 

Lanfranc, Italian . . . . . 1089 

Roscelin, French 1090 

St. Bruno 1101 

Anselmo, French 1109 

Ives of Chartres 1113 

Abailard, French 1142 

St. Bernard, id 1 152 
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Peter Lombard, Italian 
Peter of Blois . . . 
St. Francis of Assise 
St. Anthony of Padua 
Gersen of Cavaglia 
Thomas Aquinas • . 
Duns Scotius . 



1164 
1200 
1226 
1231 
1237 
1274 
1308 



Jurisconsuls, 

Irnerius, or Werner . . . . 1140 

Vacarius, Italian . . . . • . 1140 

Placentinus, id .1195 

Gratian, id 1160 

Azzon, id. 1220' 

Accurtius, id, i260 

Peter of Fontaines, French . . 1 269 

Beaumanoir, French .... 1300 

Physicians and Astronomers, 

Gerbert, French 1002 

Avicennus, Arab 1050 

Aben Ezra, Jew 1174 

David Kimchi, id 1192 

Mairaonides, id 1208 

Averroes, Arab 1216 

Albert the Great, German . . . 1282 

Aiphonso X 1284 

Scot (Michael) 1291 

Roger Bacon, English .... 1294 

Arnauld de Villeneuve . . . . 1314 

Raymond Lully, Spaniard . . . 1315 



Historians and Geographers. 



Almoin, French . . . 

Ditmar, Bishop of Merseburg 
Glaber Radulph, French 



11th cen. 

1028 

1048 
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Herman, German 1054 

Adam of Bremen 1090 

Theophilactus, Greek . . ^. . 1100 

Nestor, Russ of Kieff . . . . 1115 

Zonares, Greek 1118 

Cedrenus, id. ' 1121 

Anna Comnenes, te?. • . . • 1134 

Suger, French 1152 

Henry of Huntingdon, English . 1154 

Otho, German 1158 

Benjamin of Tudela, Jew . . . 1174 

Falcandus, French 1174 

Edrisi, Arab 1186 

William of Tyre, French ... 1194 

•Roger Hoveden, English . . . 1199 

Saxon the Grammarian .... 1208 

ViUehardouin 1212 

James of Vitry 1224 

Gervais of Tilbury 1237 

El Macin, Arab 1238 

Mirkhond, Persian 13th cen, 

Roderick Ximenes 1243 

John of Novogorod 1250 

Matthew Paris, French .... 1250 

Marco Paulo, Italian .... 1298 

William of Nangis, French . . . 1306 

Joinvillefd 1318 

Poets. 

Guillelmus Appulus, French . . 11th cen. 

Guillelmus Brito, frf 11th cen. 

Guido Cavalcanti, Italian . . . 1300 

Sadi. Persian 1309 

(See article, Troubadours*) 

Architects and Painters. 

Azon, French 1022 
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Robert of Luzarchi 1 228 

Nicholas of Pisa 1250 

ArnolfofPisa 1300 

Cimabue, Florentine 1300 

Giotto, id 1336 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE, FROM THE ELECTION OF 
RODOLPH OF HABSBURG TO THE CORONATION 
OF FREDERICK III. AT ROME, 1273-1475. 

§ 1. — RODOLPH OF HABSBURG, ADOLPH OF NASSAU, AND 

ALBERT I. 

The ancient imperial house of Austria, of which 
Rodolph of Habsburg was the root, as also the 
family of Lorraine, by which it was succeeded, trace 
back their ancestry to the ancient princes of Ger- 
many ; and Etichon, duke of Alsacia, is cited as 
being, in the seventh century, the common founder of 
both these royal houses, which are, at the present 
day, confounded together. 

Gontran the Rich, a descendant of Etichon, be- 
neficed count of Sundgaw till 951, and possessor 
of numerous allodial domains in the Brisgaw and 
Argaw, founded the greatness of his race. His 
grand-son, Werner, who died in 1096, assumed 
the title of Count of Habsburg, which passed to his 
son Otho, the earliest hereditary count of Upper 
Alsacia, of which his grand-son Albert the Rich, 
was first landgrave, in 1180. Rodolph the Elder, 
heir of Albert, added to his titles that of Advocate of 
the free cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwalden, 
and otherwise added to the power of his family in 
Helvetia ; but it was reserved for another landgrave 
of the same name, to raise this splendour to an equal 
degree with that of the noblest houses of the empire. 

1240-1273. Rodolph IV. of Habsburg inhe- 
rited, at the beginning of his reign, but a part of 
the domains of the family; favoured, however, by 
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<9i|r<;umstances, and seconded by his valour and abi- 
Kty, he reduced under his sway the collateral fiefs and 
many of the imperial towns. On his return from an 
expedition, in which he had signalized himself against 
the idolatrous Prussians, under the command of 
Ottocar, king of Bohemia, he caused himself to be 
recognised as patron of the towns of Strasburg, 
Lauffenburg, and Zurich, and the Helvetian cantons. 
He also succeeded to the house of Kiburg, and had 
taken Basle from its bishop, when •a more brilliant 
destiny awaited him. 

Rodolph /., Emperor^ 1273. — The German em- 
pire required a chief whose firmness should rescue it 
from the anarchy into which it had fallen during 
the interregnum, but whose power might not be 
sufficient to alarm the suspicions of the electors. 
Both these conditions were united in Rodolph of 
Habsbnrg. Werner, archbishop of Mayence, the 
devoted friend of Rodolph, set forth his qualities in 
the diet of Frankfort, and he was proclaimed emperor 
by Louis of Bavaria, in virtue of the arbitrary power 
with which the latter was invested by the electoral 
college. This election defeated the important oppo- 
sition of Alphonso X. of Castillo, and the more for- 
midable pretensions of the king of Bohemia. 

1275. Ottocar, protesting against the election of 
Rodolph, and refusing to pay him homage, was out- 
lawed by the diet of Augsburg, and summoned to 
restore the Austrian provinces, which he had unjustly 
acquired on the extinction of the house of Bamberg, 
Rodolph, preparing to execute the sentence of the diet, 
entered into an alliance with Ladislas, king of Hun- 
gary, and secured pope Gregory X. to his interests 
by his artful concessions, and especially by promising 
to place himself at the head of the crusade, recently 
preached in the council of Lyons. The king of 
Bohemia, master of the whole boundary of the em- 
pire, from the Baltic to the Gulf of Venice, awaited 
the impendipg storm, prevented the preaching of 

u 
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the holy war throughout his dominions, and fortified 
himself hy an alliance with those princes whose 
states lay contiguous to the hereditary possessions of 
Rodolph. 

First Wary 1275-1277.— The defeat of Henry 
of Bavaria and the other allies of Ottocar, opened 
a way into Austria for the emperor, and was followed 
by the prompt surrender of this province. Peace 
being solicited by the king of Bohemia, it was attended 
by a double marriage between the children of both 
families. 

Second fVar, 1277-1278.— Ottocar, instigated by 
his wife, broke the peace which had been concluded, 
flattering himself with the hopes of reconquering 
Austria by the assistance of the kings of Poland 
and Bulgaria ; but falling in the battle of Markfield, 
1278, the regency hastened to terminate hostilities. 
By the treaty of Iglau, Wenceslas IV. renounced the 
pretensions of his father to Austria, Styria, and Car- 
niola ; and, ten years afterwards, this young prince 
married a daughter of Rodolph, who thus became 
father-in-law to the four secular electors. 

The Austrian fiefs, now left vacant, were claimed by 
the emperor, in a diet held at Augsburg, for his two 
sons Albert and Rodolph, who immediately entered 
on their possession. He reserved to a third son his 
domains of Helvetia, Suabia, and Alsatia; which, 
united to the remains of the kingdom of Aries, 
would have proved a rich patrimony for the young' 
prince; but the death of this son, and some un- 
expected opposition preventing his designs, he never 
exercised more than an honorary sovereignty over the 
fiefs of Burgundy. 

The ambition of Rodolph at length aroused the 
suspicions of the great feudal retainers ; so that, when 
in 1290 he sought to secure the imperial crown for his 
eldest son, he no longer found the same ready com- 
pliance in the electors which he had hitherto expe- 
rienced ; his old age was also embittered by a refusal 
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of the diet to accord to duke Albert the dignity of 
king of the Romans. 

1291. A few months after this refusal Rodolph 
died, frustrated of his highest hopes. A stranger, 
however, profited by his labours and glory, and the 
empire, pacified by his care, and re-established by his 
exploits, seemed on the point of passing to another 
family; but the fruits of his policy were destined to 
be enjoyed by his posterity, and the new house of 
Austria, whose foundation he had laid upon the firmest 
basis, was, after many reverses, to reap the full ad- 
vantages of the labours of its founder. 

Adolph of Nassau, 1291. — The count of Nassau, 
whose qualifications were found in his weakness and 
obscurity, was preferred by the college of electors 
to the son of the great Rodolph. Adolph received 
subsidies from England for the purpose of attacking 
France, but the funds were employed on the ag- 
grandizement of his own hereditary possessions. By 
means of the money he caused the children of Albert 
the Unnatural, landgrave of Thuringia, to be dis- 
inherited ; and took upon himself the conquest of this 
province, where the states had recently annulled a 
treaty which was as contrary to natural right as to 
the laws of the empire. 

Whilst occupied in maintaining by arms his unjust 
pretensions, a league was formed for his destruction ; 
and, in a diet held at Mayence, in 1298, Albert of 
Austria caused himself to be elected by four electors. 
Civil war seemed now about to pervade all Ger- 
many; but in the first battle, fought at Galheim, 
near Worms, Adolph perished by the hand of his 
rival. 

Albert /., 1289-1308. — This prince, having caused 
his irregular election to be renewed, received the 
crown at Aix-la-Chapelle, in spite of the active oppo- 
sition of Pope Boniface Vlll. ; the latter, however, in 
consequence of his quarrel with France, was after- 
wards reconciled to this king of the Romans. 

u 2 
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Affairs of Bohemia, 1800-1307. — King Wenceslas 
IV., elected king of Poland in 1 300, on the deposition 
of Wladislas Loketek, had recently been called to the 
throne of Hungary, vacant by the extinction of the 
race of Arpad, in the person of Andrew the Venetian, 
1302. The king of Bohemia caused his son, Wen- 
ceslas v., to be crowned by the Hungarians ; but he 
afterwards renounced his designs, and thus spared the 
youth of his son the dangers of a royalty disputed by 
Otho of Bavaria, and by Charobert of Naples, who 
prevailed in 1310. Wenceslas V,, who on his acces- 
sion appeared destined to the possession of three 
crowns, enjoyed but a single year that of his ances- 
tors, and the Slavonian race of the kings of Bohemia 
expired with him, in 1306. 

The emperor, with the concurrence of the Germanic 
diet^ successively disposed of his vacant throne in 
favour of his two sons, Rodolph and Frederick. But 
the states of Bohemia decreed the royalty to Henry 
of Carinthia, brother-in-law of the last Wenceslas. 
Some vain attempts were made by Albert to maintain 
the rights of his family, but his impotent anger was 
afterwards directed against the insurgent Swiss. 

§ 2. — FOEMATION OF THE HELVETIAN LEAGUE, 1308, &C. 

Helvetia, which had long depended on the crown 
of Germany, either as an integral part of the empire, 
or by virtue of the partition of the kingdom of Aries, 
was at this time divided into two hundred immediate 
fiefs, under the title of county or barony, besides four 
imperial towns, and the three Waldstettes of Uri, 
Scliwitz, and Underwalden, which acknowledged no 
authority but that of the emperor. 

The family of Habsburg sought unadvisedly to con- 
vert into a sovereignty the rights of patronage which 
it exercised over the three cantons ; and Albert of 
Austria being unable to procure the acknowledg- 
ment oi his supremacy in these places, now oppressed 
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them as emperor. But the insulting tyranny of his 
steward, Gesler, gave rise to the celebrated con- 
. spiracy of Grutli, in which the name of William Tell 
appears in all its glory and obscurity. The three 
authors of the revolution, which rescued the Swiss 
cantons from the Austrian yoke, were Stauflfacher, 
Walter Furst, and Melchtal, in 1308. They concluded 
for ten years a defensive alliance, which by subse- 
quent events was converted into a republican con- 
federation. 

1308-1315. The emperor Albert, on hearing of 
the insurrection of the Swiss, attempted to reduce 
them to obedience ; but he was assassinated at the 
passage of the Reuss, by his nephew, John of Sua- 
bia, whom he had deprived of his patrimony. His 
death was avenged by his widow and son, by the 
most atrocious executions ; but all the efforts of 
their house were ineffectual agsdnst the intrepid shep- 
herds of the Waldstettes. The army of Leopold 
was cut to pieces in the defiles of Morgaten, in 
1315; and a perpetual league, under the sanction 
of Louis of Bavaria, was signed at Brunnen by the 
victors. 

The independence of the ancient cantons was further 
strengthened by the successive accession of Lucerne, 
in 1332 ; of Zurich and Glaris, in 1351 ; of Zug, and 
especially of Berne, in 1352 ; and, at a later period, 
by the assistance and association of other Helvetian 
provinces. The house of Austria had, however, re- 
nounced neither its resentment nor its projects of 
conquest ; but the memorable victory of Sempach, 
gained in 1386, over another Leopold, through the 
heroic devotion of Arnold de Winkelried, placed at 
once the Helvetian liberties beyond the further attack 
of any foreign enemy. The long truce of Zurich, 
concluded in 1389 with Albert III., duke of Austria, 
secured the respective rights of the confederation 
and the house of Habsburg. The example of the 
Swiss produced its effects upon their neighbo\ircL\ «s^5i^ 
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in 1424, the Orisons entered into an independent 
confederation, under the name of the Grtson League. 

■ 

§ 3.— IMPERIAL HOUSES OF LUXEMBUBO AND BAYABIA. 

Henry VI L of Luxemburg ^ 1308-1313. — The con- 
tempt which Albert had drawn upon himself appeared 
to fall on his family. His son, Frederick the Fair, 
solicited, but in yain, the empire, which was awarded 
to Henry of Luxemburg. This house, once so ob- 
scure, acquired from this time an importance due less 
probably to the imperial dignity than to the crown of 
Bohemia. John, son of the emperor, haying married 
a sister of Wenceslas V., was elected king by the 
states of Prague, and began a dynasty to which Bo- 
hemia was indebted for its civilization. 

Italian Expedition, 1311-13. — Italy had been neg"- 
lected, either through the prudence or weakness of 
the late emperors ; but Henry sought once more to 
revive the ancient rights of the empire in this country. 
Invited by the Ghibelin party, he crossed the moun- 
tains, and was crowned by the legates of the pope in 
the Capitol, whilst the city of Leonine continued to be 
occupied by Robert of Anjou, Kingof Naples, together 
with the Guelfs. The emperor in anger convoking a 
diet at Pisa, Robert was outlawed ; but Clement V. 
interceded for the King of Naples, and concluded by 
fulminating from his residence at Avignon a bull of 
excommunication against Henry VIL, who was destined 
never again to see Germany, and whose sudden death 
was ascribed to sacrilege. 

Louis V. of Bavaria, 1314-47. — After the inter- 
regnum of a year, the empire was given to two em- 
perors, Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, 
between whom the suffrages of the electoral college 
were divided. A civil war broke out between the two 
aspirants, and terminated in 1322, by the victory of the 
Bavarian at Muldorff. The duke of Austria, made 
prisoner, recovered his liberty three years afterwards 
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by the treaty of Ulm, which left the undivided royalty 
between the rival princes. But Frederick did not long 
continue to enjoy his barren title, and on his death 
his family appears to have fallen into its former in- 
significance, till the election of the emperor Albert 
III., 1437. 

Louis V. had consented to divide his empire with 
his prisoner, in hopes of disarming pope John XXIL, 
who sought to raise up a new opponent in the person 
of Charles the Fair, king of France. But he was 
deceived in his expectations, and suffered till his death 
the persecution of the Holy See. 

Italian Expedition^ 1328. — Louis imagined that 
he should render the pontiff more tractable, by reviving 
the Ghibelin party in Italy; but his coronation in 
Rome, by the prefect Sciarra Colonna, appearing to 
his enemies a new impiety, he was excommunicated by 
the pope, whilst at the same time the pope himself 
was deposed by the emperor. 

1333-47. Harassed by such continued persecu- 
tion, Louis V, offered to resign the crown, but was 
opposed by the Germanic diet, which, on the other 
hand, answered the anathema of Benedict XII. by 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Frankfort in 1338. This 
act of firmness but served the more to irritate the 
court of Avignon, and Clement VI. prevailed on the 
ecclesiastical electors and the duke of Saxony to elect 
a new emperor. Charles of Luxemburg, son of king 
John the Blind, received the crown by the suffrages 
of this dissentient majority, one month before his 
accession to the throne of Bohemia, and Louis V., 
again involved in a contest with this new competitor, 
concluded his reign as it had commenced. 

Charles IV, of Luxemburg^ 1347-78. — After pro- 
curing the confirmation of his first election, and lavish- 
ing the gold and dignities of the empire to secure his 
authority, Charles sought to dispose beyond the moun- 
tains of the remains of the crown of Italy. 

Expedition in Italy^ 1354. — The vain honours of 
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a double coronation were purchased by the empire at 
the expense of its remaining rights in Italy. Charles re- 
nouncing his supremacy over the pontifical possessions, 
gave up also Padua and Verona to the Venetians, 
and named Galeas Visconti, perpetual vicar of the 
empire in Lombardy. In a second journey, under- 
taken in 1368, he sold in detail what he had not 
hitherto had time to alienate. 

Golden Bull, 1356. — On returning from his first 
expedition into Italy, Charles IV. held a diet at Nu- 
remberg, in which was decreed > the famous Golden 
Bull, one of the principal constitutive laws of the 
empire. It determined the place and manner of 
election of the emperor, the rights and privileges of 
the seven electors, their primordial and indivisible 
order of succession, the attribution of the two vicariats 
to the duke of Saxony, and to the count palatine of 
the Rhine, &c. 

Silicia, Lusasia, and Moravia, were incorporated 
with the kingdom of Bohemia in the same diet. 

1365-78. — Charles IV., desirous of deriving ad- 
vantage from his rights over the kingdom of Aries, 
caused himself to be crowned there by pope Urban V. 
He confirmed the sale of Avignon to Clement VI., 
made by John of Naples, as also the concession of 
the Viennaise to the king of France, by Humbert II., 
and confirmed his entry on possession by certain 
other acts of sovereignty, 1365. This emperor was 
ever willing to sanction every alienation of the domains 
and fiefs of the empire, and he has been justly re- 
proached with having left the imperial dignity both 
ruined and degraded. He evinced, however, greater 
wisdom in the government of his own hereditary 
states, and Bohemia is indebted to him for seversJ 
good laws, especially for the establishment of the 
university of Prague, modelled on that of Paris, 
where he had followed his studies. 

Wenceslas of Luxemburg, 1378-1400. — The eldest 
son of Charles IV. having succeeded to the hereditary 
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throne. and elective crown of his father, followed but 
too faithfully his example : accordingly, symptoms of 
anarchy soon manifested themselves in the empire, 
and the necessity of protecting the public peace gave 
rise to new alliances. The towns of Suabia and 
Franconia entered into associations for mutual defence 
against the noble fraternities of the Golden Lion, St. 
George, and others. An open rupture taking place 
between the two parties, the commons were defeated 
by the princes in the combats of Weil and Worms 
in 1388, and Wenceslas paid dearly for the secret 
but ineffectual aid he had afforded the free towns. 
In order to his destruction, his vices, sufficiently 
apparent, were made public, and aggravated even 
beyond the appearance of truth. He was imprisoned 
by his subjects of Bohemia in 1393, and deposed by 
his German vassals in 1400. But his royalty sur- 
vived his empire for a space of eighteen years. 

Robert of Bavaria^ 1400-10. — The Italian expe- 
ditions had again become unfrequent under Wenceslas, 
but the elector palatine, by whom he was succeeded, 
endeavoured once more to open his way to Rome by 
the abasement of the Visconti, who were now the 
absolute masters of the Milanese ; he was, however, 
averted by his defeat on Lake Garda, that Italy had 
for ever passed from the emperors. 

On the death of Robert, fresh dissensions took 
place in the electoral diet, and a triple schism harassed 
at the same time both the church and the empire. 
The electors were divided among Wenceslas, Sigis- 
mond his brother, and Josse of Moravia his cousin ; 
but the death of the latter threw the whole of the 
suffrages on the side of Sigismond, king of Hungary 
and elector of Brandeburg. 

Sigismond of Luxemburg^ 1410-37.— The imperial 
power appeared destined to regain its former splen- 
dour, under a prince who brought with him to the 
throne, not only the electoral dignity and crown of 
Hungary, but the expectation of that of Bohemia 
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also ; but the victorious attacks of the Ottomans, the 
necessity of order and unity in the church, and above 
all the religious war which took place in Bohemia 
were obstacles that effectually prevented Sigismond 
from restoring the imperial dignity to its ancient 
greatness. 

1414. The council of Constance, which was in- 
tended to operate an universal reconciliation in the 
church and throughout Christendom, attained but im- 
perfectly its noble object, and was a cause of fresh 
discord and misfortune to the empire. 

War of the Hussites 1419-1 434 . — The council of 
Constance having condemned to the flames John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague for propagating throughoat 
Bohemia the errors of the English heresiarch Wic- 
liff, the news of this execution inspired their numer- 
ous followers with the most fanatical fury, and taking 
up arms under John Ziska, they put to death the 
whole senate of Prague. King Wenceslas dying of 
alarm was succeeded by Sigismond, who found himself 
unable to prevent his states from uniting with the 
rebels. Reduced to the necessity of arming against 
his own subjects, he at first experienced some reverses, 
and was too weak even to protect the empire against 
the incursions of the Taborites. But the concessions 
made to the sectarians in the council of Basle, having 
brought about the submission of the states, Procopius, 
their chief, was no longer in a condition to prolong 
the civil war, and his defeat at Bohemischbroda was 
followed in 1434 by the pacification of Iglau. 

1437. Sigismond died after restoring peace to his 
possessions, but left the church a prey to a fresh 
schism. With this prince fell the royal house of 
Luxemburg. 

House of Austria, 1438. — Albert of Austria, son- 
in-law of Sigismond, succeeded to the three crowns, 
which he enjoyed but during two years. On his 
death, Hungary and Bohemia, as hereditary acqui- 
sitions, passed from his family, but merged into it 
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again, at a later epoch, whilst the imperial dignity, 
in itself elective, remained in the house of Habsburff 
till the extinction of that illustrious race in 1740. 

Frederick III., who in 1440 succeeded his relative 
Albert II., aided the Holy See in its endeavours to re- 
claim the dissentient bishops of Base, and* when the 
termination of the schism, in 1449, had established 
tranquillity in the church, he received the 'imperial 
crown at the hands of Nicholas V. in 1452. This 
was the last coronation of a successor of Otho the 
Great within the walls of Rome. 

§ 4. — POLITICAL CHANGES IN THE EMPIRE DURING THIS 

PERIOD. 

• 

The empire now entirely lost its rights over the 
kingdom of Arlesj either through the little regard 
shewn to enforce them, or through the avarice of the 
emperors. Confined within its own limits, it received 
a more regular and complete constitution in the laws 
of Rodolph, fn the Golden Bull of Charles IV., and in 
the first establishment of the Circles under Wenceslas 
and Sigismond. But these very institutions inferred 
the legitimacy of princely authority and the decline 
of the imperial domain and rights of the throne. The 
supreme dignity at length became burthensome to its 
possessors, and the states attained, both as a federa- 
tive body and individually, the highest degree of sove- 
reignty. The electors separating themselves from the 
immediate vassals, formed a private college, which 
retained the exclusive right of electing the emperor, 
and of participating in the nomination of the great 
fiefs. After the grand college appeared that of the 
princes, which was augmented and discredited by the 
creation of fresh dukes, and finally a college of the 
imperial cities, which also took its place in the diet, 
and joined in the deliberations from the year 1293. 

The dismemberment of Franconia and Suabia had 
given rise to an immediate nobility of a particular 
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order. This nobility, in some sort allodial, placed 
itself above the authority both of the princes and 
emperor, taking no part in the government, and re- 
maining exempt from all public charges. 

Other and more intelligible changes took place in 
the succession of the great fiefs, all of which either 
entered into, or remained attached to, the families who 
still possessed them. The electoral houses, with the 
exception of the two principal branches of Bavaria, 
were renewed; but, superior to all these provincial 
dynasties, appeared that of the newly created (Aus- 
trian) house of Habsburg which without arriving at 
the imperial dignity, obtained, in 1453, a title dis- 
tinguishing its chiefs from the other dukes, and 
advancing them to the rank of monarchs. Al- 
though possessing no vote, the empire henceforward 
became their patrimony. 

Bohemia, — The accession of the house of Luxem- 
burg, in 1310, had given fresh importance to this 
kingdom. Silicia was acquired by John the Blind, 
through the voluntary submission of the dukes of 
Sangan, Oppelen, Brieg, Liegnitz, Ratibor &c., who 
were displeased with the sovereignty of the kings of 
Poland, 1327. To these acquisitions Lusatia was added 
by Charles IV., who caused the first rank among the 
electors to be assigned to the king of Bohemia. All 
these advantages naturally tended to the elevation of 
the house of Austria, which succeeded by inheritance 
to the kingdom in 1438, and was confirmed in its 
possession by marriage in 1526. 

Bavaria and the Palatinate. — By virtue of a family 
treaty, signed at Pavia in 1329, the electoral vote was 
alternately enjoyed by the palatine and ducal branch 
of the house of Wittelobach, but by the Golden Bulls 
it became permanently settled on the eldest or palati- 
nate branch in 1356. 

Brandenburg. — The branch of Ascanian Anhalt 
becoming extinct in 1322, by the death of the margrave 
John IV., this electorate was successively possessed 
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Albert the Wise, Count of Habsburg 
Mar. Hedwig, heiress of Kiburg, die« 

27. RoDOLPH, Count of Habsburg; Empi29g. 

29. ALBERT I., D. of Austria, Judith, [edwio 

Emp. 1298. Mar. Winceslas^ jy Marerave 

Mar. Elizabeth of Carinthia. IV. of Bohemia.^u^^gl,^rg, 

j 
31. Frederick the Beau, D. 1308. 
Competitor of Louis of Bavaria. 



3 1 . Louis IV. of Bavaria, Emp. 1314. 

* • * * 

34. Robert of Bavaria, Elector Palatini 
elected Emp. 1400, died 1410. 



32. Charles IV., K. of Bohemia an^ . 
Mar. Ann of Silesia. ''™^**- 

! I. 
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33. Winceslas, K. and Emp. 1378 ; 

deposed 1400; died King of Bob. 141! 



38. Frederick III. D. of Austria and 
Emp. 1440-1493. 
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by three sons of the emperor Louis of Bavaria. It 
was afterwards accorded' by his father to Sigismond of 
Luxemburg, but on his accession to the empire it 
was sold, in 1417, to Frederick of Hohenzollern, bur- 
grave of Nuremburg, and root of the present royal 
house of Prussia. 

Saxony. — A hundred years after the extinction of the 
Brandenburg branch of Anhalt, the house of Ascania 
became extinct in Saxony in the person of Albert III., 
1422. This duchy was then transferred by the em- 
peror Sigismond to Frederick, the warlike margrave 
of Misnia in 1423. In 1486, the Saxon house of 
Misnia was divided into— 1st, the eldest branch, or that 
of Ernestine, electoral till 1548 ; and 2nd, the younger 
branch of Albertine, electoral in 1548, and royal in 
1806. 
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CHAPTER XL 



ITALY. 

ROME AND THE POPES BEFORE AND DURING THE 
GREAT SCHISM — COMMUNITIES OF TUSCANY — 
LOMBARD SEIGNURIES — MARITIME REPUBLICS — 
KINGDOMS OF NAPLES AND SICILY. 

State of the Country, — The quarrels between the 
houses of Anjou and Aragon ; the translation of the 
pontifical see into France, the aristocratic revolution 
of Venice, the ruin of the maritime force of Pisa, the 
elevation of the Visconti family, and the almost uni- 
versal oppression of the free communities — all these 
contemporaneous events produced at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, other interests and a 
different policy than had heretofore existed. 

Although the names of the Guelfs and Ghibelins 
fill the history of this century, yet these parties had 
no longer any determined object ; and at the same 
time, and in the same country, were to be found the 
tyrant Guelfs and republican Ghibelins. 

The Guelfs were aided by the pope, the kings of 
France, and the princes of the Angevine house of 
Naples. Florence was their rallying point and last 
asylum. 

The Ghibelins, on their side, found vague protectors 
in the emperors of Germany, whose intervention in 
the affairs of Italy served only to legitimatize the 
usurpations of the tyrants. 

In the midst of the incessant strifes of both parties, 
a set of adventurers, known by the title of the 
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Condottieri, and for the most part, foreigners, as the 
Provencal, Montreal; the Englishman, Hawkwood 
(Aucudo); the German, Werner; the Spaniard, Ray- 
mond of Cordova, &c., let out their services to the 
highest bidder, and desolated the whole country by 
their spoliations. But none of these adventurous 
chiefs acquired an importance equal to that obtained 
by James Sforza and his son. 

To reduce these confused events to some order, we 
shall consider them under their geographical divisions, 
or according to the spirit of history. 



§ l.^ROME AND THE PONTIFICATJC. 

The translation of the holy see to Avignon, in 1309, 
had given rise to circumstances which, whilst they 
brought into action the mutinous spirit of the Ro- 
mans, and the independence of the clergy, were also 
on the point of totally overthrowing the temporal 
power of the popes, and of weakening their spiritual 
authority. Whilst the absence of the sovereign pontiffs 
had encouraged the ambition of the tribunes, their 
return into Italy produced the great western schism, 
which compromised their supremacy by the divisions 
and dangerous discussions to which it gave rise. 

Conspiracy of Rienzi, 1347. — The apostolic legate, 
who resided at Perouse, governed the whole of the 
states of the church, but exercised only an indirect 
authority over the capital of the christian world. 
Rome preserved some of her republican institutions, 
and her magistrates continued to be chosen by the 
citizens. An annual senator, and captains of the 
people, as also the municipal council of the Caporioni 
still existed. But it hovered between an oligarchy 
and democracy, between the Guelfs and the Ghibelins. 
From the midst of this anarchy, and from the very 
dregs of the people, arose a daring tribune, who pre- 
tended to revive the ancient lustre of the republic. 
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and to restore to Rome the empire of the christian 
world. 

Nicholas Rienzi, seizing on the government of 
Rome, announced the re-establishment of the re- 
public under the title of the Good State ; and causing 
its observance to be sworn to bv the Roman nobles, 
he afterwards proposed its adoption throughout the 
Italian provinces, and by all the princes of Christen- 
dom. He even cited pope Clement VI., the emperor 
Charles IV., Jane of Naples, and others, to appear 
before his tribunal, and constituted himself the arbiter 
of kings. But, arrived at the summit of power, the 
tribune rendered himself odious to the nobility by his 
inflexible rigour, and to the people by his puerile 
vanity. Escaping from the Capitol at the moment of 
danger, he took refuge first in Hungary, and after- 
wards at the court of the emperor ; and delivered by 
Charles IV. to the pope, he was thrown into prison at 
Avignon. 

1333-77. — On the flight of Rienzi, the Romans 
allowing themselves to be seduced by other dema- 
gogues. Pope Innocent VI. sought to correct the 
evil through the influence of their former idol, and 
sent Rienzi with the legate Albomoz into Italy. The 
people received with enthusiasm the tribune of the 
Good State; but excited by the Colonnas, they shortly 
afterwards put him to death, 1354. Albornoz, a 
skilful general and politician, succeeded in repressing 
the factions, and reducing the vassals and cities of 
Romagna to obedience. He also re-established the 
pontifical power, and thus prepared the way for the 
return of the popes, which took place in 1377. 

Great Western Schism, 1377-1449. — On the death 
of pope Gregory XL, who restored the pontifical see 
to Rome, the cardinals proceeded to elect Urban VI. ; 
but afterwards revoking this irregular nomination, they 
unanimously chose Clement VII., who fixed his resi- 
dence at Avignon. From this time Christendom be- 
came divided und^r two faiths, and the schism of the 
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west took its rise. Under the double pontificate of 
Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII., a council was held 
at Pisa to remedy the disorder ; but the election of 
Alexander V. added a third pope to the two who* 
already disputed the tiara, 1409. 

Council of Constance and Basle, 1414-31. — John 
XXIII., successor of Alexander, in concert with the 
emperor Sigismond, convoked a general council at 
Constance. This assembly proposed, but in vain, a 
reformation of the chief members of the church, and 
.the extirpation of heresy and schism together. The 
three popes were deposed, and Martin V. was placed 
in their room. The pontiff, alarmed by the reform 
threateaed in the council, proceeded in all haste to 
dissolve the assembly ; but he saw himself constrained 
to call a second, which met under his successor £u- 
genius IV. at Basle, in 1431. Independently of the 
reformation of abuses, the new council was commis- 
sioned to deliberate respecting the re-union of the 
Greek and other schismatic communions. To fulfil 
the first object of its mission, it abolished the annates, 
the reserves, and expectatives ; but the hardihood of 
the reformers alarming the court of Rome, the sus- 
pension of the council was decreed by Eugenius, who 
at the same time convoked an assembly of the bishops 
at Ferrara, 1437. This act of authority producing 
opposition, the dissentient members continued their 
deliberations, and elected a new pope under the name 
of Felix V. 

End of the Schism, 1449. — The council of Ferrara, 
transferred to Florence in 1439, pronounced, under 
an impression of its legitimacy, the re-union of the 
Greek, Armenian, and Ethiopian churches. The two 
assemblies separated in 1443, leaving Christendom 
divided by a second schism. At length, through the 
prudence of pope Nicholas V., as also by the abdication 
of the antipope Felix V., the church once more en- 
joyed union and repose. 

The reforms decreed by the councils of Constance 
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and Basle were not attended with the salutary and 
beneficial results anticipated ; they were nevertheless* 
adopted, either in part or entirely, by both France 
'and Germany. By the French clergy they be- 
came the basis of Gallican liberties, through the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges in 1438, whilst the 
diet of Aschaffenbourg consented to accept the Con- 
cordat of the German nation, which was still more 
favourable to the authority of the Holy See, 1447. 
The emperor Frederick III., who then reigned, com- 
placently seconded the views of the court of Rome. 
Desirous of receiving the imperial crown from the 
hands of the pope, he hesitated at no sacrifice, and his 
coronation at Rome in 1452 was accompanied by the 
unqualified renunciation of every right claimed by the 
empire over the city of the Caesars. 

From this time the authority of the popes became 
absolute and sovereign in Rome, and the conspiracy 
of the tribune Porcaro, in 1453, was the vain and 
last eflfort of republican liberty ; a number of petty 
tyrants still, however, affected independence in Ro- 
magna, Rimini, Ravenna, Bologna, Forli, Cesena, 
and other places. 



§ 2. — TUSCANY. 

This rich country was still divided into as many 
republics as cities, and the quarrel of the Guelfs and 
Gliibelins still raged as fiercely as ever. The provincial 
communities of Sienna, Arezzo, Volterra, and Perouse, 
allies of the Florentine policy, sustained by their 
patronage their popular institutions. The maritime 
towns of Pisa and Lucca remained faithful to the 
Ghibelin cause to the last moment of their independent 
existence. 

The Ghibelin party was enabled to maintain the 
conflict solely through the genius of Castruccio 
Castraciani, who succeeded in supporting it by his 
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alliancfes and victories. Elected seigneur of Lucca, 
in 1320, after the expulsion of the Guelfs, he entered 
into an alliance with Galeas, visconti of Milan, and 
these two tyrants, invading the territory of the Flo- 
rentines, defeated them at the battle of Alto Pascio, 
in 1325. Two years afterwards he was created, by 
the emperor Louis, Duke of Lucca and Pistoe, but 
the premature death of this enterprising warrior, in 
1328, preserved the liberty of the Tuscan towns. 

On the death of Castruccio, Lucca fell into the 
power of Mastino-della- Scala, seigneur of Verona, 
but it afterwards sought protection of the Pisans, in 
order to escape from the Florentines, who had pur- 
chased it of Mastino, 1342. But its liberties were 
destined to survive the Pisan republic, whose patronage 
it had recently solicited. 

Pisa, possessing neither port nor vessels, since the 
disaster of Meloria, was not in a condition long to 
defend Sardinia. A massacre, similar to that of 
the Sicilian Vespers, delivered the island to J ay me 
II., king of Aragon, 1323, and their right of 
sovereignty was ceded to this prince by the Pisans, 
in 1325. 

The Guelf and Ghibelin party, under the appella- 
tions of Blacks and Whites, continued their opposi- 
tion in Florence. The Blacks, directed by the 
Donati, and supported by the king of Naples, being 
continually at the head of aflfairs, the government 
rarely escaped a democratic tendency. The alliance 
between the nobles and the people, delivered, at 
times, the power into the hands of the seigneurs, but 
the tyranny of John of Brienne, in 1342, re-estab- 
lished the republic on a popular basis. But its 
situation was thus rendered more critical than ever. 
Depopulated by a general plague, in 1348, and be- 
seiged soon afterwards by the troops of John Visconti, 
it was saved only by the devotion of the Guelf com- 
munities, in 1350, and the Florentines, in return, 
employed their whole influence to maintain the xiSAssoL 
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either by force qr craft over the whole of Upper 
Italy. The fall of the Scaligers effected by John 
Galeas, who united to his own states all Lombard 
Italy, from the Brenta to the Tesin. The cities of 
Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltre, Bergami, Brescia, 
Lodi, Cremona, Verceii, Alexandria, Parma, Pla- 
centia, Bologna, and Pisa, at that time so flourishing, 
consented to recognize, under different conditions, 
the laws of the Milan chief. The kings of France 
•sought his alliance, and the emperor Wenceslas con- 
ferred on him the ducal dignity, 1395. 

Ducal House of Visconti, 1395-1447. — John 
Galeas, in quality of first duke of Milan, may be re- 
garded as the second founder of the house of Visconti. 
This great prince had tarnished his glory by his 
cruelties ; but his sons, John-Mary and Philip-Mary, 
were guilty of like atrocities, without their father's 
apology. Philip conceived the design of subduing 
Florence, which, like Venice, had taken advantage 
of the minority of his brother to ei^rich itself at 
his expense. He took into his pay the most cele- 
brated condottieri of his century, as Francis Car- 
magnola and Francis Sforza, Torrelli and Piccinino. 
But after some brilliant advantages, Carmagnola, 
being disgraced, excited the Venetians and the duke 
of Savoy to take up arms. Defeated on the Ohio, 
Visconti accepted, in 1418, the treaty of Ferrara; 
and at a later period, the battle, or rather skir- 
mish, of Anghiari achieved the overthrow of his 
ambitious projects. He died in 1447, without legiti- 
mate posterity, and his race expired in his person. 

House of Sforza, 1450. — On the death of Philip, 
the Milanese, unmindful of the claims of the different 
pretenders,* re-established the republican government ; 



* The emperor Frederick III., as suzerain ; Alphonso V. of 
Aragon, instituted heir by Philip Mary ; Charles of Orleans, 
grand-son of John Galeas; Francis Sforza, husband of 
Blanche, natural daughter of Philip- Mary. 
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but they found themselves compelled to confide the 
forces of the state to Francis Sforza, son-in-law of 
the last Visconti. This fortunate adventurer, profiting 
by his position and by the Venetian influence, seized 
on the duchy, and commenced in 1430 a dynasty, 
which should, after a lapse of fifty years, find their 
most formidable competitors in the kings of France, 
descendants of Valentinia of Milan, daughter of John 
Galeas, who, besides her wealthy dowry, brought to 
Louis of Orleans the city of Asti, and the eventual 
succession to the duchy of Milan, as stipulated in the 
contract. 

Piedmont — The pretensions of the duke of Savoy 
to this country arose in the reign of the emperor 
Henry IV., who, towards the year 1098, had invested 
count Humbert II. with the Marches of Suza and 
Turin, and had permitted him to assume the title of 
marquess of Italy. The successors of Humbert were 
obliged to defend their rights against the princes, the 
bishops, and the communities of Piedmont ; and, in 
spite of the support of the emperors, who named 
several of the family vicars of the empire in Italy, 
they only succeeded in establishing the government 
of Piedmont during the reign of Amedi VII., through 
the cession made to them by Louis I. of Anjou, 
count of Provence, in 1381. Another count-king of 
Provence, Louis III. of Anjou, abandoned, by the 
treaty of Chambery in 1419, the county of Nice to 
the pacific Amedi VIII., who had recently been raised 
to the ducal dignity by the emperor Sigismond, 1417, 
and who, on his retreat at Ripaille, was elected pope, 
under the name of Felix V., by the dissentient faction 
of Basle. From this time the supremacy of the house 
of Savoy, firmly established in Italy, acquired increas- 
ing extent and importance. 

Montferrat — Montferrat, the union of which with 
Piedmont was accomplished in 1814, had possessed 
from its origin, in the tenth century, its hereditary 
marquesses of the race of Aleran. This family, so 
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renowned in the crusades^ was replaced, in 1306, by 
a branch of the Paleologi, having for chief, Theodore, 
son of the emperor Andronicus and Yoland of Mont- 
ferrat. Another Yoland, daughter of the same The- 
odore, carried an eventual right to the succession of 
the marquisate into the house of Savoy, by her mar- 
riage with count Aimon the Pacific, in 1330; but 
these rights were to be enforced long after the extinc- 
tion of the Paleologi, which happened in 1533. 

Ferrara* — The Italian branch of the house of 
Este, which had long been separated from that of the 
Guelfs, held the seigneury of Ferrara under the 
supremacy of the popes, as a result of the contested 
donation of Matilda. The bastard Borso d*Este, 
usurping the hereditary right of his legitimate 
brothers^ was named duke of Modena and Reggio by 
the emperor Frederick III., in 1452, and was invested 
by pope Paul II., in 1471, with the duchy of Ferrara, 
which entered the same year into its legitimate -line 
by the accession of Hercules I. 

Entire sovereignty was exercised by many other 
families over the countries bordering the Po, and in 
middle Italy. The most considerable of these was 
that of Gonzago in Mantua, founded by Louis Gon- 
zago, who caused himself to be proclaimed captain ef 
the people in 1328, on the expulsion of the Buonac- 
colsi ; and Francis, his grandson, obtained from the 
emperor Sigismond the title of marquess, which be- 
came ducal a century later. 

The Bentivoglios long exercised the sway over 
Bologna, which had originated in 1415 ; the Pics 
over Mirandola; the Malespina over Massa; the 
Grimaldis over Monaco, &c. 

§ 4. — REPUBLICS or VENICE AND GENOA. 

These two rival powers, mistresses of the Levant, 
from which they had derived their fortunes, took but 
a secondary interest in the quarrels of Italy. Venice, 
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however, frequently opposed with success the supre- 
macy of the Visconti ; she interfered also in the affairs 
of the Marches, and acquired some possessions on 
terra firma. Genoa, a prey to the factions of Doria 
and Spinola, was unable to find repose in individual 
government, and Simon Boccanegra, her first doge, 
1339, experienced the full effects of that inconstancy 
which had filled the republic with contentions during 
the whole interval of her wars with Venice. Fre- 
quently wearied by her agitations, she at length reposed 
under the patronage of the Milanese or the French, 
and thus sacrificed her real interests to domestic 
strife and foreign influence. 

The commercial activity of these two republics 
was the source of their prosperity, as also of their 
bloody quarrels. 

The revolution which re-established the Greek 
empire in Constantinople, in 1261, had secured to the 
Genoese a supremacy in the Black Sea ; the Venetians 
however continued to retain their superiority in the 
Archipelago ; and the treaty concluded by them, in 
1347, with the mameluke sultan Hassan-Naser, 
procured also the monopoly of Egypt and India. 

War with Caffa, 1350-1355. — The Genoese, mas- 
ters of Caffa (Theodosia) quarrelling with the Tartars, 
blockaded the sea of Azof, and intercepted the 
commerce of the Venetians with the port of Tana. 
War was consequently declared, when the Vene- 
tians, in spite of an alliance with the Aragonians 
and the emperor Cantacuzene, were conquered in the 
naval battle of Gallipoli, and Constantinople, menaced 
by the conquerors, closed its ports against the van- 
quished, 1352. This reverse and defection however 
did not prevent the Venetians from carrying on their 
maritime affairs, and the Genoese were shortly after- 
wards defeated in their turn before Cagliari. But 
their admiral, Paganini di Doria, re-established their 
superiority by the victory of the Sapienza, which was 
followed by an advantageous peace in 1355. 
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The senate of Venice found itself obliged to solicit 
peace, in order to prevent the consequences of the 
conspiracy of Marino Faliero, who attempted the 
overthrow of the aristocracy. • 

Weakened by these defeats, and menaced by do- 
mestic enemies, the Venetians dared not involve them- 
selves in an unequal contest with Louis of Hungary ; 
and, accordingly, ceded both Istria and Dalmatia to 
that prince, in 1337. 

The Chiozza War, 1378- 1381. —This war, which 
embraced all Italy, and commenced at the extremity 
of the Mediterranean, was concluded in the lagopns 
of Venice. It arose from the occupation of Tenedos 
by the Venetians, and the conquest of Cyprus by the 
Genoese. Venice was aided by king Peter of Lu- 
signan and Barnabo Visconti ; whilst Genoa secured 
to her interests the Greek emperor, the king of Hun- 
gary, the queen of Naples, the Carrari, and the 
Scaligers. The Genoese, vanquished near Antium, 
and triumphant before Pola, seized on Chiozza ; and 
the concessions of the doge Contarini were haughtily 
rejected by Peter Doria. The Venetian republic was 
in consequence on the point of retiring to the island of 
Crete, when Victor Pisanis, by his prodigies of pa- 
triotism and audacity, succeeded in making himself 
master of both the Genoese fleet and army, at Chiozza, 
in 1380. To this victory Venice owed her existence ; 
but the losses of the republic remained unrepaired, 
and the peace of Turin, which reconciled the two 
powers, was of service only to their allies, 1381. 

Venice lost during this war the whole of her pos- 
sessions on terra firma ; but she sought to repair these 
losses at the expense of the Scaligers and Carrari. 
In the partition of the spoils of Anthony della Scalpa, 
she obtained the March of Trevisa, 1387 ; and Padua, 
at first tributary to her authority, was definitively 
united to the Venetian territory on the execution of 
Francis Carrara, in 1405. 

War of Baruth, 1403. — From the peace of Turin, 
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the Genoese had known no tranquillity till they had 
placed themselves under the protection of Charles 
VI., king of France, who sent among them Marshal 
Boucicaut, in 1401. This governor, after establish- 
ing order in the city by his rigorous measures, made 
an expedition to the Levant, pillaged the commercial 
houses of the Venetians at Baruth, and gained over 
them a naval victory ; but this rupture was attended 
by no other consequences. 

1405-1421. Whilst Boucicaut secured to the 
Genoese the isle of Elba and port of Leghorn, the 
Venetians made themselves masters of the Gulf of 
Corinth, by the capture of Patras and Lepanto. They 
afterwards deprived the patriarch of Aquila of Friuli, 
1420; and, at the same time, Genoa, which had found 
herself incapable of supporting the supremacy of the 
French or of the marquis of Montferrat, was ren- 
dered tributary to the duke of Milan by the Con- 
dottieri Carmagnola, 1421. 

1425-1441. Carmagnola, abandoning the cause 
of Philip Visconti, passed over to the service of the 
Venetians, and engaged them to sign an oflFensive 
league against Milan and Genoa with the Florentines, 
who had themselves been six times defeated. This 
skilful general took many towns from Philip Visconti, 
and caused the cession of the Bressa to the republic, 
by the treaty of Ferrara, in 1428 ; but, vanquished in 
his turn, near Soncino, by Francis Sforza, and sus- 
pected of treason, he paid with his head the penalty of 
this defeat, in 1432. A peace of some years caused a 
suspension of hostilities ; and^ during this armistice, 
the Genoese separated from the duke of Milan, to fall 
into their former anarchy. The war, which again broke 
out between Venice and the Visconti, was followed 
by no result, and was terminated in 1414. 

1453. Constantinople, menaced by the Turks, im- 
plored the assistance of the Venetians ; but either 
through want of time or sufficient foresight, the gal- 
leys of the republic arrived too late to save the eastern 
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capital. . The fall of the Greek empire shook also the 
power of Venice : its commerce suffered at first less 
than its power, hat the moment of utter destruction 
was at hand. 

§ 5. — KINGDOMS OF NAPLES AND SICILY. 

The Sicilian Vespers had separated the two Sicilies, 
and the reconciliation of the houses of Anjou and Ara- 
gon had heen unahle to effect the reunion stipulated by 
the treaty. Frederick of Aragon remained master of 
the island, which his brother Jayme had consented to 
restore ; and the line of kings, of which he was the 
head, took so deep a root in Sicily that every effort 
of the sovereigns of Naples was unable to eradicate 
it. 

1309-1343. Robert the Sage, successor of his 
father Charles the Halt, vainly lavished the re- 
sources of his kingdom, and of his county of Pro- 
vence, to reconquer Sicily. More fortunate on the 
continent of Italy, he there exercised a powerful in- 
fluence by means of the Guelf party, of which he was 
chief; and this difficult position he maintained with 
honour, at least, if not with glory. 

1343-1382. Robert had taken possession of the 
crown, to the detriment of his nephew Charobert, 
king of Hungary, who had the right of representation 
in his favour. The marriage of Jane of Naples 
with Andrew of Hungary, seemed calculated to join 
the two branches; but this union produced only 
crimes, of which Andrew was the first and most in- 
nocent victim. 

1345. Jane I. commenced, by the murder of her 
husband, those misfortunes and scandals which filled 
the forty years of her reign. Divine retribution ap- 
peared, however, to decree that the blood she had 
shed should fall upon herself, and her death began a 
disastrous strife between Louis I. of Anjou, her adopted 
son, and Charles de Duras, her natural heir. 
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1382-1435. This quarrel survived the royal branch 
of Duras, and also the second house of Anjou, with 
whom it had commenced. Jane II., the last heiress 
of Duras, still further embroiled the different parties 
by alternately adopting Alphonso the Magnanimous, 
king of Aragon and Sicily, and Louis III., duke of 
Anjou and count of Provence. 

1435. On the death of Louis and of Jane II., 
Rene of Anjou asserted the rights of his family ; but 
the inconstancy and weakness of this prince were 
inadequate against the genius and power of the king 
of Aragon. 

Alphonso V. remained in peaceful possession of the 
kingdom, and left it to his family ; but the house of 
Anjou bequeathed its pretensions to the king of 
France ; the succession of Naples was in consequence 
destined to bring into action the whole of political 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

RIVALRY BETWEEN THE TWO CROWNS UNDER 
THE THREE FIRST KINGS OF THE HOUSE OF 
VALOIS FIRST PERIOD OF THE HUNDRED 

years' WAR, 1328-1380. 

Mutual resentment, arising from recent animosity 
and opposed interests, and above all the pretensions 
of an English prince to the French crown, produced 
between the two nations a war which was destined to 
last above a century. The evils of this bloody rivalry 
were to be further aggravated by the civil dissensions 
to which both countries became a prey on the least in- 
termission of foreign warfare. In France, the first 
house of Valois, as well as that which succeeded, 
appeared devoted to misfortune. Twice was the royal 
succession on the point of failing by the ambition of 
the princes royal ; and twice was the dynasty of the 
Capets menaced by the victorious English, when un- 
expected good fortune secured the throne to its 
monarchs, and spared the nation the ignominy of a 
foreign supremacy. 

§ 1. — BATTLE OF CRECY, 1337 — 1348. 

Preliminaries, 1327-1836.— Within the interval of 
a year Edward III. began his glorious reign in Eng- 
land, and Philip of Valois (VI.), head of the house of 
that line, ascended the throne of France, to the ex- 
clusion of Jane of France, countess of Evreux, and 
queen of Navarre, who had been already super- 
seded by the decision of the states-general. The 
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exclusion of this daughter of Louis the Hutin had 
destroyed the pretensions of Isabella of France, queen 
of England ; but her son, Edward III., preferred his 
claim of proximity to the crown ; condemned by the 
council of the barons, he appeared inclined to desist 
from his pretensions, and consented to do homage 
for Guienne, to Philip, in the cour pleniere of Amiens, 
1329. 

1331-1342. Edward, desirous of adding Scotland 
to his dominions, paid little attention to the treaty 
signed by his minister Mortimer, and declared war 
against David Bruce, at the same time recognising 
his competitor Edward Baliol as king, 1331. David 
was driven from the kingdom, and the victory of 
Hallidon Hill delivered Scotland for a time to 
Baliol, who was crowned at Scone. But the war was 
continued between the regents and the new king, 
whom three expeditions, undertaken by his protector, 
were unable to maintain upon the throne. 

1328. The king of France, on his side, had been 
obliged to repress the revolt of the Flemings, who had 
again risen against their count, Louis of Nevers. 
Philip gained the victory of Cassel over the rebels, 
and re-established his vassal. 

Open Rupture^ 1337. — The cmelties of the count 
of Flanders having again drrven his subjects to revolt, 
a conspiracy was formed at Ghent, which soon spread 
through the whole country. James Arteveld, a 
brewer, placed himself at the head of the insurrection, 
and proposed that Edward 111. should assume the 
arms of France, so that the Flemings might oflFer him 
their allegiance. Robert of Artois, who had been 
exiled from the kingdom on a capital charge, had 
already persuaded this prince to assume the title of 
king of France, and from this time war was declared 
between the two monarchs. 

1340. The French fleet was defeated at Ecluse, 
and Flanders opened her ports to the conquerors. 
Edward, in concert with the rebels, laid siege to 
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Tournay, which remained faithful to its count and 
king. This place withstood all his efforts, and at the 
same time the English troops commanded hy Robert 
of Artois were defeated, near St. Omer, by the duke 
of Burgundy. A truce for one year was agreed upon, 
which gave Edward an opportunity of marching 
against the Scots, who had deposed Baliol, and were 
on the point of replacing Bruce on the throne. 

Affairs ofBritany, 1341, &c. — At the termination 
of the truce, hostilities were again commenced in 
Britany. Duke John III. had recently died, and 
his succession was contested by his niece, Jane 
of Penthievre, and John of Montfort, his younger 
brother. The peers of France decided in favour of 
Jane ; and through her, of her husband^ Charles of 
Blois. An army was sent by Philip against Montfort, 
who was taken prisoner at Nantes, by the prince 
royal, John, duke of Normandy. Robert of Artois, 
arriving too late for its defence, met with his death at 
Vannes, whilst the king of England made several 
ineffectual efforts for its recovery. The truce of 
1343 left John of Montfort to his own resources, but 
owing to his courage and activity the war was still 
continued in Britany. 

1345. On the conclusion of the truce, Charles of 
Blois was made prisoner at Derien by the party 
of Montfort, strengthened by a body of English. 
Henceforward the cares, as also the honour, fell to 
the two Janes, the heroic wives of the captive 
pretenders. This contest, in which the chivalry of 
Britany appeared to so much advantage, was pro- 
longed till 1365, when, by the treaty of Gueranda, 
the cause was decided in favour of the house of 
Montfort. 

Battle of Crecy, 1346. — The execution of Oliver 
de Clisson, and of several other nobles of Britany, 
devoted to the cause of England, gave occasion to 
the next rupture. War broke out at the same 
time in Guienne, Britany, and Normandy. Edward, 
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invited by the traitor Geoffery of Harcourt, to enter 
Normandy, advanced towards Paris, and fell back 
upon Flanders ; but the French army coming up on 
the banks of the Somme^ a battle was fought which 
forms one of the most glorious exploits of Eng- 
land, The French, by the defeat of Crecy, lost the 
most illustrious of their princes, and the flower of 
their chivalry. 

1347- Edward now laid siege to Calais, which 
was saved from destruction by the heroic devotion of 
Eustace St. Pierre. But the vigorous measures of 
the conqueror drove out the whole of the French 
population, and in order to secure its possession a 
colony was transplanted from England. 

During the conquests of Edward in France, the 
Scotch were defeated by his wife, Philippa of Hai- 
nault, in the less brilliant but more decisive engage- 
ment of Neville Cross, where David Bruce was made 
prisoner. 

Truccy 1348-1355. — Pope Clement VI. sympa- 
thising with the miseries of the afflicted people, now 
a prey to the effects of war, plague, and famine, in- 
terposed his mediation between the kings of France 
and England, and induced them to accept a truce 
for one year, which was prolonged till 1355. 

During this interval, Philip VI. added to his family 
possessions the county of Montpellier, which he pur- 
chased of Jayme of Aragon, king of Majorca, 1349 ; 
he also received the dauphiny of Viennois, as a dona- 
tion from Humbert II., 1349 ; and the Viennois be- 
came, from this time, the apanage of the eldest sons 
of the French kings. But though the acquisition had 
been easy, it became necessary to preserve these 
additions, and the royal domain was accordingly de- 
clared by Philip inalienable. 

The Order of the Garter was established in Eng- 
land by Edward III. in 1349, and was imitated by 
John two years afterwards, in the Order of the 
Star. 
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§2. — ^BATTIiE or P0ITIEB8— POPULAB SEDITIONS — ^PEACE 

OF BRETIGNT, 1350-1364. 

John the Good^ king of France^ 1350-1364. — The 
suspension of hostilities having re-estabUshed the ordi- 
nary relations between the French nobles of both 
parties, the king of England availed himself of the 
truce to ' secure an influence among the vassals and 
officers of the king of France. The constable d'Eu, 
suspected of treachery, was put to death without trial, 
1351, and his charge was transferred to Ferdinand de 
Lacerda, who had also recently acquired the county 
of Angoul^me, previously mortgaged to the king of 
Navarre, Charles the Wicked, son-in-law of the king. 
The king of Navarre caused the Castilian prince to 
be assassinated, and commenced by this murder, the 
misdeeds of his culpable life. The weak king took 
at first no notice of the crime, but learning that his 
son-in-law had conspired against himself, he ordered 
his arrest, and caused the other chiefs of the con- 
spiracy to be beheaded in his presence 1356. 

Rupture with England^ 1355. — Although the truce 
had been terminated four years, war had only been 
partially resumed ; but in 1355, it took a more serious 
character. The prince of Wales landed at Bordeaux, 
and conquered Aquitaine, whilst the king of England, 
landing at Calais, ravaged Picardy. In Britany, the 
English seized on Nantes, but were unable to support 
their early successes. The exhaustion of the public 
itreasury weakening all resistance, the king saw him- 
self compelled to make an appeal to the nation. 

States General, 1355. — The deputies of the Langue 
d'Oil assembled in Paris, and the three orders voted a 
levy of thirty thousand men at arms (one hundred and 
fifty thousand warriors) besides the communal militia. 
The tax called the gabelle, and the duty on sales, to 
be paid without distinction by all the king's subjects, 
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were destined for the support of the army. In return 
for these sacrifices to the crown, the commons 
demanded a reform of abuses, the abolition of the 
right of search, the fixation of military service, and 
the delimitation of difi^erent jurisdictions. 

Battle of Poitiers^ 1356. — The king, assuming the 
ofifensive, obtained some successes in Normandy : but 
the progress of prince Edward obliged him to march 
to the south of the Loire. The two armies met at 
a place near Poitiers, where the English gained a 
victory still more fatal to the French than that of 
Crecy. The king himself fell into the power of the 
conquerors, and partook^ in the tower of London, of 
the captivity of the Soottish monarch. 

1357. France, deprived of her sovereign, fell into 
anarchy, which left it an easy prey to the enemy, and 
to the fury of the different parties. By the truce of 
Bordeaux, foreign devastation was for a time arrested, 
but the deputies of the nation rather sought to excite 
revolt than to tranquillize insubordination. 

States General and Seditions^ 1357-1360. — The 
dauphin Charles, assuming the reins of government as 
lieutenant-general, convoked the deputies of the coun- 
try of the French language at Paris. This assembly 
confirmed the subsidies granted by the states in 1355, 
but insisted on the expulsion of the ministers, who had 
utterly disregarded the grievances of the people and 
the promises of the crown. It at the same time de- 
manded a council of regency, to be equally chosen by 
the three orders ; and infringed on the royal preroga- 
tive, by assuming the nomination of the receivers of 
the fiscal duties, &c. 

The deputies of the kingdom, in thus offering an 
obstinate resistance against power, were perhaps the 
unwitting instruments of a few ambitious individuals. 
Charles the Bad, as grand-son of Louis the Hutin, 
openly aspired to the crown, and was seconded by 
Robert le Coq bishop of Laon, and Stephen Marcel 
provost of the traders, who both excited and directed 
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the factions. At first sedition filled Paris with terror, 
whilst the execution of a citizen dear to the people 
produced a second commotion, in which the marshals 
of Champagne and Normandy were slain, and which 
endangered the life of the dauphin who fled from Paris. 

1358. The states of the Langue d'Oil were con- 
voked at Compi^gne and those of the Langue d'Oc 
at Toulouse. Some subsidies were granted by the 
latter, and the dauphin was acknowledged by the 
assembly of Compi^gne as regent of the kingdom. In 
Paris, the factious party no longer concealed its design 
of giving the crown to Charles the Bad, and Marcel was 
about to throw open the gates to the Navarrois and 
English, when he was massacred, together with his 
accomplices, by John Maillard and Pepin des-Essarts. 
The regent, yielding, on this to the prayers of the 
Parisians, entered the capital, and a general amnesty 
was granted. 

Whilst Paris was thus daily agitated by popular 
commotions, the Jaquelines burnt to the ground the 
dwellings of the nobility in Picardy, and the Routiers 
or Malandrins spread terror throughout the provinces. 

The return of the king could alone restore tran- 
quillity to the country, but the conditions of his li- 
beration, proving too humiliating, they were at first 
rejected by the states general, and the three orders 
placed in the hands of the regent the last resources of 
the nation. 

War was again commenced, and the English soon 
appeared before Paris, but Edward, unable to make 
himself master of the place, once more consented to 
negotiation. 

Peace of Bretignyy 1360. — A treaty of peace was 
signed at Bretigny. By this humiliating and disastrous 
treaty the port of Calais was delivered to the Eng- 
lish, as were also Ponthieu and all the provinces of the 
ancient duchy of Aquitaihe in full sovereignty, whilst 
three millions of crowns were stipulated as the ran- 
som of the royal captive. The states were willing 
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to make these numerous sacrifices, but many of the 
towns ceded to the enemy, refused at first to acknow- 
ledge their new masters. The scrupulous loyalty of 
king John however rendered submission a duty. 

To repair in some measure the losses sustained by 
France, the province of Normandy, an apanage c^ 
the king, was by royal edict added to the crown ; as 
also the duchy of Burgundy, which, by the death of 
Philip of Rouvers, in 1361, had fallen to the king 
as nearest heir ; the county of Champagne, which was 
however contested by the king of Navarre, and lastly 
the county of Toulouse met with a like fate. Bur- 
gundy was however abandoned two years after its 
union, in favour of Philip the Hardy, fourth son of 
John, and head of that powerful and ambitious house 
of Burgundy, by which the monarchy was afterwards 
placed in the greatest peril. 

The return of John had not restored repose to 
France, which was more than ever devastated by the 
Routiers, whose ranks were crowded with the disbanded 
soldiers whom peace had left without resource or 
asylum. Duke James of Bourbon fell at Brignais whilst 
opposing these marauders, 1361. Part of the Great 
Companies passed shortly afterwards into the service 
of the Marquis of Montferrat, and under the follow- 
ing reign, the others were led by Dugueschlin into 
Spain. 



§ 3. — TRIUMPHS OF FRANCE UNDER CHARLES V. — END 
OF THE REION OF EDWARD UI., 1364-1380. 

Charles V. succeeded his father John, who died in 
London, where he had returned to fill the place of the 
duke of Anjou, the fugitive hostage of the peace 
of Bretigny. The misfortunes of his regency proved 
of service to the new king, and his prudence was never 
wanting in his council. This was shewn in the pacifi* 
cation of the provinces, in the war which restored to 
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the crown both its patrimony and its dignity, and also 
in the internal administration of the kingdom. 

Peace with England did not however terminate the 
war of succession inBritany, and Charles the Bad never 
desisted from his senseless pretensions. The king of 
Navarre enjoyed greater power in Normandy than in 
his own kingdom ; he possessed Evreux and many 
places of strength, which Dugueschlin was charged 
to capture. This knight of Britany, who had recently 
passed into the king's service, rendered himself illus- 
trious by the victory of Cocherel, which proved a 
source of ruin to the party of the king of Navarre, 
and where the famous De Buch, general of the army 
of Navarre, and the declared enemy of the French, 
was taken prisoner. Some months afterwards, Du- 
gueschlin espousing the cause of the Penthievres, fell 
into the hands of the English at the battle of Auray, 
in which perished the pretender Charles of Blois, 
whose defeat and death secured the triumph of the 
house of Montfort. In the same year Britany was 
pacified by the treaty of Guerande, whilst that of 
Pampeluna put an end to the culpable enterprise of 
Charles the Bad, 1365. 

1366. Dugueschlin recovering his liberty, placed 
himself at the head of the Great Companies, and 
marched to the assistance of Henry of Transtamare, 
whom he aided in dethroning his brother, Peter 
the Cruel. The alliance of this new king of Castillo 
was of service to France in the war she was about to 
undertake. 

Rupture with England, 1 368. — The prince of Wales, 
invested by his father with the sovereignty of the 
duchy of Aquitaine, alienated the hearts of his vas- 
sals by his exactions. Charles V. received the com- 
plaints of the Gascon knights, and regardless of the 
treaty of Bretigny, cited the son of the English king 
to appear before the court of French peers. Edward 
peremptorily refused compliance, and his refusal was 
the signal for war. Charles, on this occasion, con- 
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voked the states-general of the Langue d'Oil, to con- 
sult on the general state of affairs. 

1369, Hostilities were again resumed in three 
different quarters. St. Pol and Chatillon seized on 
Ponthieu ; the duke of Anjou, brother of the king, 
advanced rapidly in Guienne ; whilst the king of 
England was held in check by the duke of Burgundy 
in Picardy. 

1370. Dugueschlin, with the sword of constable, 
received the general command of the armies, at the 
same time that an incurable disorder forced the prince 
of Wales to retreat. Dugueschlin drew to the French 
standard the whole nobility of Britany, whom he had 
detached from the cause of Montfort ; and marching 
against Robert Knolles, who had recently landed at 
Calais, he defeated him at Anjou, and drove him from 
the province. 

137 1-1373. Whilst the constable, taking advantage 
of his victory, penetrated into Poitou and Saintonge, 
the French fleet was also victorious under the com- 
mand of Yvain de Galles. This admiral, after se- 
curing the fleet sent by Henry de Transtamare for the 
use of France, and being reinforced by the Castilians, 
defeated the count of Pembroke before Rochelle, and 
De Buch was made prisoner shortly afterwards. Du- 
gueschlin, on his side, entered Britany, and received 
the voluntary submission of the knights and towns 
which had expelled the English. Montfort, deprived 
of the assistance of his allies, fled to London, and 
returned to his duchy only on the death of Charles V. 

1373. The king of England, inaking a last effort, 
sent a formidable army against France, under the com- 
mand of the dukes of Lancaster and Britany. The 
English traversed France from Calais to Bordeaux, 
where they found their numbers greatly diminished 
by the continual attacks to which they -had been 
exposed ; nor were they in a condition to prevent 
the duke of Anjou from achieving the conquest of 
Guienne. 
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Truce, --Death of the two Edwards, 1375-1377. — 
Pope Gregory XI. had long interceded for peace ; and 
during a truce concluded at Bruges, both the king and 
prince of Wales descended in peace, but not without 
suffering, to the tomb. The reverses of the arms of 
Edward III., the misery of his kingdom, and the un- 
pardonable weakness of his old age, contributed to 
render the remembrance of his former successes pain- 
ful. In spite of former defeats, he saw Scotland 
gloriously re-establish her independence, under the 
auspices of the house of Stuart, 1371 ; the fruits of the 
victories of Crecy and Poitiers were now lost beyond 
the hope of recovery, and most of the continental 
possessions of his ancestors had also passed under the 
laws of France. His death at length took place at a 
time when new hostilities were about to commence 
under a king still in his minority, and from which 
England. could expect only further misfortunes. 

Last Hostilities, 1377-1380. — Five French armies 
now took the field. The admiral, John de Vienne, 
made a descent on the county of Kent ; the duke of 
Burgundy entered Picardy to observe Calais ; Britany 
was taken possession of by Oliver de Clisson, but by 
a premature edict of confiscation it was soon lost to 
the crown ; and Guienne was once more invaded by 
the duke of Anjou and the constable, who seized on 
one hundred and thirty-four towns, besides fortified 
places. Dugueschlin afterwards passed into Nor- 
mandy, and took from Charles the Bad the places 
he still held in this province. Guienne and Gascony 
were also on the point of falling into his hands, when 
his death, which happened before the castle of Randan, 
terminated his exploits. Owing to his successes, the 
English now possessed only the maritime towns of 
Bayonne, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Brest, and Calais ; 
and it was supposed that Charles V. would soon 
achieve their reduction ; but his unexpected death, 
which happened in 1380, deprived his country of 
these expectations. 
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§ 4.— OOVEBNMENT OF CHABLES V. AND EDWABD III. 

In the following synoptical table are shewn the 
principal features of the internal administration of 
these two great princes, in order the more easily to 
discover their points of difference and resemblance. 



Prance, 

Charles V. only once con- 
voked the 8tates-general,wbich 
had proved so dangerous un- 
der bis father. He substituted 
in their place, Beds of Justice , 
to which were admitted the 
great officers, certain of the 
prelates, and the deputies of 
the burgesses and the univer- 
sity. 

1364. — Revocation of the 
alienated domains. Laws re- 
specting apanages. 

1367-1372. — Private wars 
prohibited. 

1374. — Edict of Vincennes, 
concerning the regency and 
minority of the kings; their 
majority fixed at fourteen 
years. 

Marine establishments at 
Harfleur, Dieppe, &c. Com- 
merce extended and protected 
by the royal fleet. 

Letters and learned men 
encouraged ; the royal library 
founded by Charles V., in the 
Louvre. 



England. 

Edward III. confirmed more 
than once the Great Charter, 
which was frequently violated 
during his reign. 

First admission of the royal 
princes into the House of 
Lords, and progress of the 
House of Commons, whose 
sessions are declared annual. 
The parliament assumes the 
right of judging the responsi- 
ble ministers, and restrains 
within just bounds the crimes 
of high treason. 

1362.— Act of parliament 
prohibiting the use of the 
French language in public 
affairs; The distinction be- 
tween two nations in England 
ceases from this time. 

Edward encourages indus- 
try, navigation, and especially 
the commerce of wool, which 
becomes one of the staple 
commodities of the kingdom. 

He protects letters, and 
especially the university of 
Oxford. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



• FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 




TROUBLES IN BOTH KINGDOMS — SECOND PERIOD 
OF THE HUNDRED YEARS* WAR — TERMINATED 
BY THE EXPULSION OF THE ENGLISH, 1380- 

1453. 

This bistorical period resembles in every respect 
tlie preceding; presenting similar misfortunes, re- 
verses, and glory. Civil dissensions, both in France 
and England, the rivalry between the two branches 
of Valois and Plantagenet, the war between the two 
nations, at first languid, but afterwards more violent 
than ever ; the danger more imminent for France, 
and her deliverance more glorious; and amidst so 
many common adversities the reforms and political 
ameliorations effected in both countries, — such is the 
picture of affairs which this disastrous period offers 
to our notice. 



§ 1. — MINORITY AHD INSANITY OF CHABLES VI. 

MINORITY AND TYRANNY OF RICHARD U. 

At an interval of three years, Richard II., king of 
England, and Charles VI., of France, succeeded, the 
one his grandfather, and the other his father (1377 
and 1380). The same causes produced in both 
countries like effects : in England, the regency was 
disputed by the three uncles of the young king, the 
dukes of York, Lancaster, and Gloucester, and in 
France, the three uncles of Charles VI., in like 
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manner sought to advance thei)r own interests by 
seizing on the government, regardless of the virtuous 
resistance of the duke of Bourbon. The finances of 
the kingdom, already greatly reduced by war, were 
further dissipated by the English princes ; whilst the 
treasures of Charles V. were squandered by the 
duke of Anjou, in useless expeditions against Naples, 
where he lost his life in 1384. The same year 
witnessed, on both sides the channel, the infliction 
of many grievous impositions on the people, which 
excited to revolt the subjects of both kingdoms, 
1381. 

The re-establishment of the taxes termed Aids and 
Gabelle* abolished by the states-general the preced- 
ing year, as also the meditated restrictions of the 
public franchise, excited in Paris the conspiracy of 
the Maillotins, which was imitated at Rome, and in 
all the principal towns of the kingdom. This served 
as a pretext for the princes royal to demand the 
execution of the attorney general, John Desmarets, 
the disarming of the citizens, and the provisional 
suppression of the municipal charges, by which the 
privileges of the Parisians were secured. 

The revolt of the Tuchins in Languedoc, occasioned 
by the same causes as the sedition of the Maillotins, 
was repressed by the duke of Berri, whose exactions 
had first provoked the evil. 

The Poll Tax, voted by a corrupt house of parlia- 
ment in England, gave rise to a revolt, at the head of 
which was Wat Tyler, a blacksmith. He was followed 
by the peasantry of the county of Essex, already pre- 
paredfor mutiny by the inflammatory addresses of John 
Ball, a priest, and disciple of the heresiarch Wicliffe. 
One hundred thousand rebels took up arms, and 
marching upon London, made themselves masters of 
the metropolis, 1381. The murder, however, of 



* Oabelle, a tax on salt. 
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Tyler, and the temporising policy of the king, re- 
duced them to obedience. But the amnesty, as well 
as the charter of liberty promised by Richard, were 
speedily forgotten, and the people suffered under a 
tyranny which had no longer a Crecy and Poitiers 
for excuse. 

The last point of resemblance in the minorities of 
the two kings, was the wars of Flanders and ScoUand, 
and in the result attending these enterprises. The 
king of France, accompanied by the brave Clissony 
marched to the assistance of Count Louis II. of Marie, 
who had recently received the sword of constable, 
and defeated the rebellious Fleming^, in the victory 
of Roosebecke, where Philip d'Arteveld was slain. 
The popular movement which took place in every part 
of the kingdom, prevented Charles from pursuing his 
successes. 

The Scottish war, in like manner, had been under- 
taken under fortunate auspices; but Richard, seeing 
little hopes of reducing these brave mountaineers to 
obedience, suddenly renounced his interference, 1385 ; 
leaving the throne in possession of Robert Stuagrt, 
whose descendants were destined to experience so many 
misfortunes, 1390. On his return from this expedi- 
tion, Richard, in common with Charles, affected 
absolute power, and, in the same manner, fell into 
the hands of princes or favourites, who, under the 
authority of his name, oppressed the people. 

Rupture with England, 1385. — After a suspension of 
arms, which had been continued four years, Charles VI. 
projected a descent upon England, and prepared a 
great armament in the port of Ecluse for this pur- 
pose ; but the duke of Burgundy, instead of forwarding 
the expedition, turned all his power to the reduction 
of Flanders, to which he had lately succeeded through 
the death of his father-in-law, Louis II. of Marie. 
The duke of Berri, also neglecting the favourable 
moment of attack, the English entered the port, and 
sot fire to whatever vessels a recent tempest had not 
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destroyed, 1386. Fresh truces were signed in 1389 
and 1395. The latter of these, for twenty-eight 
years, also stipulated the marriage of Richard II. with 
the daughter of Charles VI., and the restitution of 
Brest and Cherhourg to the English. 

Insanity of Charles VL, 1392. — Peter of Craon, 
having attempted the life of the constable de Clisson, 
took refuge in Britany, and duke John V. refusing to 
deliver him up, the king, at the head of an army, 
marched against his refractory vassal ; but a myste- 
rious rencontre in the forest of Mans, disturbing his 
reason, the expedition was abandoned. 

The unfortunate monarch, incapable of governing 
his dominions, was shamefully abandoned by queen 
Isabella of Bavaria, as also by the princes of his 
family. The dukes of Berri and Burgundy seized on 
the regency, to the exclusion of the young duke of 
Orleans, the king's brother ; they next proceeded to 
drive Clisson from office, and to proscribe the rest of 
the ministers. But in spite of this unjust rigour, the 
administration of the two regents procured to France 
ten years of tranquillity, if not of happiness. 

1396. The numerous knights who had taken up 
arms under Dngueschlin, disgusted with the inac- 
tivity and excesses of a dissolute court, turned their 
forces against the Turks, under the command of 
Sigismund, king of Hungary; but fortune declared 
against them at Nicopolis, and their defeat proved 
fatal to Christendom. In spite, however, of these 
reverses, the young knight of Boucicaut, escaping 
from the Ottomans, prepared to defend Constanti- 
nople against the Sultan Bajazet, and the capital of 
the Greek empire was saved by his valour. 

Revolution in England, 1399. — The abandonment 
of Brest and Cherbourg by Richard 11., irritated the 
whole country, which was already disgusted by his 
tyranny. Executions succeeded in allaying the first 
disorders, but during the absence of the king on an 
expedition against Ireland, which had also revolted, 
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a descent was made by Henry of Lancaster, in York- 
shire. Henry, who had taken refuge in France, soon 
made himself master of the capital, and Richard, aban- 
doned by his army, was obliged to renounce his 
rights in favour of his rival. His captivity in Pom- 
fret castle was abridged by a violent death shortly 
afterwards ; and the crown was awarded by parliament 
to Henry of Lancaster. 

Henry IV,, head of the royal branch of Lancaster, 
was a descendant of the third son of Edward HL 
His elevation to the throne took place to the preju- 
dice of the house of York, or elder branch ; and it was 
not without danger and effort, that he succeeded in 
establishing himself, in opposition to the princes and 
nobility. 

The court of France entered no protest against an 
usurpation which deprived the daughter of Charles 
VL of her husband and crown ; but the truce of 
Lelinghen was broken, and Bordeaux and Bayonne 
were besieged by Bourbon, but without effect. The 
duke of Burgundy with greater success prevented the 
establishment of the English in Britany. But it was 
impossible that the war could assume a serious cha- 
racter, amidst the numberless ambitions that divided 
the two kingdoms. 

Assassination of the duke of Orleans, 1407.— 
Louis of Orleans and Philip of Burgundy had, during 
their whole lives, been the enemies of each other, but 
through the influence of the duke of Bourbon, and the 
conciliatory virtues of Juvenal, provost of the Ursines, 
their mutual hatred had appeared only in petty jealousies 
and court intrigues. It was otherwise, however, on 
the death of Philip the Hardy, who transmitted to his 
son John the Fearless, together with his hatred, a vast 
accession of power and credit. An attack on the 
honour of the new duke of Burgundy produced an 
open rupture between the two princes, when the Bur- 
gundian effected the death of his rival. This crime 
remained unpunished, and the culprit possessed 
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sufficient power and audacity to obtain his justification 
by a doctor of the Sorbonne, and its ratification by 
the king. 

Louis, duke of Orleans, left four sons, three by his 
wife Valentia of Milan, and the bastard Dunois, by 
Marie d'Enghien. Young Charles of Orleans pre- 
pared to avenge his father. 

Burgundians and Armagnacsy 1410, &c. — A private 
quarrel now filled France with horrors, and civil 
strife was added to foreign warfare. The Orleans, 
or Armagnac party was at first supported by Isabella 
of Bavaria and the court ; and that of John the Fear- 
less, by the city of Paris and the university. 

1411. A confederacy was formed by the royal 
princes against the duke of Burgundy, under the 
command of the count of Armagnac, father-in-law of 
the duke of Orleans. Both parties took the field 
and were equally successful. But the Burgundians 
were masters in Paris, where John the Fearless 
organised the militia called Cahochiensy who were 
guilty of the greatest excesses. 

1412. The princes, despairing of the success of 
their cause, solicited the protection of the king of 
England, offering at the same time a full execution 
of the treaty of Britany. Declared enemies of the 
state by the duke of Burgundy, the Armagnacs of 
Paris were slaughtered by the Cabochiens. The 
scaffold and public places were deluged with blood, 
and the king, queen, and dauphin, were confined to 
their palace by the populace. But the fear of foreign 
invasion reconciled for a moment both parties, and 
peace was concluded at Pontoise, at the same time 
that the death of Henry IV., appeared calculated to 
turn the attention of the court of England from 
French affairs, 1413. 
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§2.— AGINCOUBT, 1414-1422. 

1 41 3. Henry V. of England had, from the commence- 
ment of his reign, evinced a prudence and ambition 
little anticipated from the licentiousness of his 
youth. On the refusal of the court of France to 
execute to the full the stipulations of the treaty of 
Britany, he caused war to be declared by the parlia- 
ment of Leicester, which, at the same time, awarded 
sufficient supplies for the maintenance of fifty thou- 
sand men. 

Battle of Jgincourti 1415. — The king of England 
landing in Normandy, seized on Harfleur, and sought 
to advance through Picardy as far as Calais. The 
French army came up with the English near St. Pol, 
and the imprudent precipitation of the constable 
Albret was followed, in the plains of Agincourt, by 
a defeat, as fatal to France as had been that of either 
Crecy or Poitiers. Many of the royal princes and 
bravest warriors of France lost either their liberty 
or life in the engagement. The duke of Orleans 
was among the prisoners ; and his long captivity might 
have proved a blessing to France, had his rival, the 
duke of Burgundy, but partaken it. 

But the conqueror of Agincourt, supposing to 
effect the dismemberment of France by an alliance 
with the duke of Burgundy and the emperor Sig^- 
mond, neglected to pursue his successes. 

The imprisonment of the * duke of Orleans, in 
no degree weakened his party, whilst the death of 
the dauphin Louis, son-in-law of John the Fearless, 
was a sensible loss to the Burgundians. The sword 
of constable and the finances were placed in the 
hands of the count of Armagnac, who conveyed to 
the king an account of the conduct of the queen, and 
caused the exile of this princess to Tours, in 1417. 
But the triumphs of the Armagnacs were but of short 
duration. 
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Massacre of the Armagnacs, 1418.— The duke of 
Burgundy and Isabella of Bavaria, formed an alliance 
with Henry V., at the same time that the English, 
who had again landed in Normandy, were traversing 
that province. L'Isle d'Adam entered Paris with a 
, body of Burgundians, and the king was obliged 
to lend his name to every attempt against the country 
and his crown. An outcry, raised against the Ar- 
magnacs in Paris, was followed by a general massacre 
of the prisoners, including the constable, the chan- 
cellor, six bishops, and the most honourable among 
the magistrates and citizens. These horrors were 
again renewed the following year, whilst the queen, 
under whose eyes they were perpetrated, made no 
scruple of rewarding the murderers. In the interval 
between these atrocities, Charles VI. was compelled 
to issue letters patent annulling the offices of the 
magistracy and others, and to place them in the 
power of the Burgundians. 

The Dauphin Regent^ 1418. — The dauphin 
Charles, aided by Tannegui-Duchatel, escaped from 
the Burgundians, and passing the Loire, placed him- 
self at the head of the Orleans* party, which had 
now become that of the crown. Assuming the title 
of regent, he formed, with the assistance of the 
state bodies which still existed, a parliament and 
university at Poitiers. • 

1419. The king of England, after taking Rouen, 
advanced as far as Meulan, where negociations were to 
have commenced between this prince, the queen of 
France, the duke of Burgundy, and the dauphin. The 
latter not keeping his engagement, the parties separated 
without coming to any arrangement. A meeting, 
however, took place a month afterwards, between John 
and the dauphin, near Melun, when they mutually 
engaged themselves by oath to love each other as 
brothers^ and promised to meet again shortly after- 
wards. 

Murder of John the Fearless, 1419. — Peace was 
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now expected to take place between the two parties, 
but the murder of the duke of Burgundy by Tannegui- 
Duchatel, rendered the mutual hatred implacable, and 
compromised the future existence of the kingdom. 

Treaty of Troyes, 1429.— Philip II., son of 
John the Fearless, determined by oath to avenge 
the death of his father, entered into a more strict 
alliance with Isabella and Henry V. Charles VI. 
was obliged to sign a treaty which ceded to the king" 
of England, together with the hand of Catherine of 
France, the title of regent of the kingdom, and heir 
apparent to the crown. The dauphin, deprived of his 
rights by his insane father, his unnatural mother, and 
a foreign prince, looked up to Providence and to his 
sword alone for succour. At this time, more than 
at any other period, the great bodies of the state 
were divided between the English pretender and the 
legitimate successor to the throne. 

1422. The death of Henry V. and Charles VI., 
allowed no time for the growth of English supremacy 
in France. But the treaty of Troyes was not with- 
out its consequences. 



§ 3. — WAB OF OBLEANS, 1422 — 1436. 

Charles VII. and Henry VI. , 1422. — The dauphin 
Charles caused himself to be crowned at Poitiers, 
and his authority was recognised to the south of the 
Loire, whilst the son of Henry V. was proclaimed 
king of France and England in Paris and in London. 
This prince, scarcely ten months old, was placed under 
the guardianship of the dukes of Bedford and Glou- 
cester, and between Bedford and Charles now began 
the contest, of which France was to be the prize. 

Bedford first detached the duke of Britany from 
the cause of France, whilst the loss of this vassal was 
compensated, on the side of Charles, by an alliance 
with Scotland. The regency of the latter kingdom 
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had already sent reinforcements to Charles, whilst 
dauphin, under the command of the earl of Buchan, 
who^ in conjunction with marshal Lafayette, had 
defeated the English at 6aug6, 1421. But the 
Scottish troops that arrived to the assistance of 
Charles under the constahle Stuart, were heaten at 
Crevant, and a third body could not prevent the 
defeat of the royal army at the battle of Verneuil, 
1424. These reverses seemed the more overwhelm- 
ing as the king made no effort to repair them. 
Indifferent to all but his pleasures, he gaily lost his 
kingdom^ as was expressed in the reproach of the 
brave Lahire. 

1424-1425. Whilst the king of Bourges sipipetLYed 
to forget the honour of his crown, and the devotion of 
the nobles and people, four principal events occurred 
which once more excited hope among the dispirited 
French ; these were : 

1. The more pacific and more national sentiments 
of the duke of Burgundy, produced by the pretensions 
of the duke of Gloucester to the province of 
Hainaut. 

2. The success of Arthur de Richemont, lately 
created constable, in bringing over to the royal cause 
his inconstant brother John, duke of Britany. 

3. The support of the royal banner by the flower 
of the French chivalry, comprising Dunois, La Tre- 
mouille, Lahire, Xaintrailles, Barbazan, &c., who by 
reviving the virtues of ancient knighthood, gave to 
this disastrous epoch a colour essentially heroic. 

4. The appearance of the daughter of the peasant 
Donremi, who seemed raised by Providence for the 
preservation of the monarchy. Joan of Arc an- 
nounced her mysterious mission, and France was 
about to owe her safety to this heroine. 

Siege of Orleans; 1428. — Orleans, besieged by the 
English, was on the point of being taken, and, as the 
bulwark of royalty, it must have involved the throne 
of Valois in its fall. Joan of Arc, uniting her valour 
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to the courage of Richemont and Dunois, delivered the 
city, made the duke of Suffolk prisoner, seized on 
Beaugency, defeated and took Talbot at Patay, and 
secured the consecration of the king at Rheims after 
surmounting every obstacle and a thousand perils, 
1429. 

1433. Charles VII., once crowned, the mission 
of Joan was now fulfilled ; but retained in spite of her 
remonstrances, she proceeded to the defence of Com- 
pi^gne, where she fell into the hands of the Burgun- 
dians who delivered her to the English. Abandoned 
by Bedford to the judgment of the church, a tribunal 
was assembled at Rouen, by which she was tried and 
condemned as a heretic and a sorceress. 

" This admirable heroine," says Hume, ** to whom 
the more generous superstition of the ancients would 
have erected altars, was, on pretence of heresy and 
magic, delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated, 
by that dreadful punishment, the signal services 
which she had rendered to her prince, and to her 
native country." 

The glory of Bedford was tarnished by this un- 
merited vengeance. Chartres was retaken from the 
English, who were also defeated at Gerberoi. Their 
further discomfiture took place through the arrange- 
ment effected by Richemont between the duke of 
Burgundy and the court. 

Peace of Arras, 1435. — Most of the christian 
princes taking an interest in the misfortunes of France, 
a council was held at Basle to solicit peace, which was 
finally concluded at the congress of Arras, between 
Charles VII. and Philip the Good. The Bur- 
gundian, who dictated the conditions of the treaty, 
insisted that the king should solemnly disavow the 
murder of his father, and that he should be put into 
possession of the Auxerrois, the towns of the Sonmiei 
the Boulonnais, &;c. 

The English plenipotentiaries proposed terms on 
their side, incompatible with the dignity of the crown. 
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In this instance Bedford neglected his usual caution, 
but his sudden death, which happened in 1436, per- 
mitted him no time to discover the consequences 
of his imprudence. Bedford carried with him to the 
tomb only the hatred of the French ; whilst Isabella 
of Bavaria, who died the same year, was accompanied 
to her grave by the contempt and execrations of the 
nation. Fortune now smiled on Charles, whose * 
crown seemed secure by the death of Bedford, and 
to whom the gates of the capital were shortly after- 
wards opened by Richemont. 



§ 4. — ^LAST HOSTILITISS — THE ENGLISH EXPELLED FBOM 

FRANCE. 

The duke of Bedford was succeeded by the duke of 
York, who possessed neither the talents nor resources 
of his predecessor. The dissensions between the duke 
of Gloucester and bishop of Winchester diverted the 
attention and energies of the country from foreign 
warfare ; whilst, on the other hand, the exhausted con- 
dition of the provinces in France, and the dissensions 
of the French princes, retarded the success of 
Charles. 

1440. These dissensions, which had for cause or 
pretext the despotism of the constable, gave rise to 
the conspiracy known as the Praguerie, The dau- 
phin Louis, excited by Tremouille, and supported by 
the dukes of Bourbon and Alencon, and the counts of 
Vendome and Dunois, rose in open revolt against his 
father. Charles succeeded in reducing the rebeh, 
but his clemency did not correct the malcontents, 
who, two years afterwards, again opposed the royal 
authority. 

1441-1443. Peace was no sooner established and 
the king's authority recognized in the provinces, 
than hostilities broke out anew with the English, who 
lost Creil, Pontoise, and many places in the vicinity 
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of Paris. Charles now carried the war into Guienne 
and Gascony, where he made himself master of 
several towns. But the siege of Dieppe, by Talbot, 
obliged the king to divide his forces and consent to a 
truce, which was concluded at Tours in 1443, for one 
year, but which w^s prolonged till 1448. 

Truce, 1443-1448. — At the commencement of this 
armistice, Charles proceeded to Lorraine, in order to 
hasten the conclusion of the marriages which were to 
reconcile so many royal houses and two great nations. 
King Ren6 of Anjou, duke of Lorraine, offered his 
two daughters as pledges of the peace : Margaret 
became the wife of Henry VI. of £ngland, and 
Yoland was married to Ferri de Vaudemont. This 
union terminated the dissensions which had arisen 
between the fathers of both husbands, respecting the 
succession of Lorraine, in 1431, on the death of 
Charles the Hardy, and from Ferri and Yoland 
descended the imperial house of Austrian Lorraine. 

Whilst Charles VII. was engaged in the negotia- 
tions of Nancy, his son was carrying on war against 
the Helvetian cantons, as allies of the emperor Fre- 
derick III. He was successful against the Swiss in 
the victory of Bottelem, which proved however glorious 
to the vanquished, and afterwards joined his father in 
besieging Metz, which purchased its safety and 
acknowledged obedience to king Ren6. 

Expulsion of the English, 1448-1453. — The Eng- 
lish having broken the truce by surprising Foug^res^ 
Charles on his side resolved to attack Normandy. 
The gates of Rouen were opened on his approach, 
and Harfleur, which offered some resistance, was 
taken. The battle of Formigny, gained by Richeroont, 
dispersed the English army, and the capture of Cher- 
bourg achieved the conquest of Normandy, which 
became united to the French crown in 1450. 

Dunois seized, as a first success, on Bayonne, the 
reduction of which was attended by that of the 
Basques, whose inhabitants sought the protection of 
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France under the guarantee of their ancient pri- 
vileges. 

1451. Bordeaux, which had also opened its gates 
to the French, received afterwards the English ; but 
the defeat and death of Talbot, in the battle of Cas- 
tillon, deprived the partisans of the English of 
every hope, and the two citadels, built by the king 
to cover the capital of Guienne, became a sufficient 
security for the fidelity of the inhabitants. 

By the capture of Bordeaux was concluded the long 
and bloody strife which had proved, alternately, so 
glorious to both nations; and the great results of 
which were the aggrandizement of regal France by 
the expulsion of the English, and the augmentation 
of the royal power by the ruin of feudal independence 
and the liberties of the nation. 



§5.— B£FOBMS AND INSTITUTIONS IN BOTH KINGDOMS. 



Francei 

Under Charles VI. the par- 
liament of Paris becomes per- 
manent, and acquires a part 
in the legislative power by the 
insensible introduction of re- 
gistration. 

1439. On the remonstrance 
of the States of Orleans, 
Charles VII. " desirous of put- 
ting an end to the excesses 
and pillages of men at arms" 
institutes the corps of Gens 
d'Armes by a perpetual edict ; 
and at a later period the mi- 
litia of Free Archers, who, 
united to the Gens d'Armes, 
form a permaneht army of 
18000 men, independent of 
the Scotch Guard established 
in 1421. 



England, 

Under Richard II. the par- 
liament by turns seditious and 
servile. 

Under Henry IV. this body 
acquires greater consistency, 
and exercises greater influence 
in the government. The con- 
sent of both houses becomes 
necessary in important mea- 
sures, and the introduction 
of bills on Finance is as- 
cribed to the commons of this 
epoch, 1408. 

1407. The right of petition 
and remonstrance enters 
among the elements of the 
constitution. 

1046. Statute of Henry IV. 
giving a too democratic exten- 
sion to electoral suffrage. 
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Prance. 

The three orders on demand- 
ing the establishment of a 
regular public force, implicitly 
consent to bl perpetual taliage 
to be levied by the king's own 
authority, and against which 
the states in vain protest. The 
edict of 1441 runs thus: "// 
n'est nul besoin d^assetnbier lei 
trois itats pour mettre sut ks 
dites tailles." But their right 
of voting other aids and im- 
positions was not contested. 
These two establishments res- 
cue France from anarchy, 
and prepare the ruin of feu- 
dality. But on the other 
hand they oppose public fran- 
chise and arrest the progress 
of national institutions. 

1443. Creation of the par- 
liament of Toulouse as part 
of that of Paris, with like 
honours and privileges. 

Offices granted for life, by 
which justice acquired a salu- 
tary independence. Edict of 
1446-1464. Edict of Montil- 
les-Tours " mr le fait de la jus- 
tice J* This precious monu- 
ment of civil legislation forms 
a complete code of procedure, 
remarkable for the spirit of 
wisdom in which it is dictated. 
The article 125 prescribes the 
order of many different cus- 
toms of the country. 

1456. The states of Lan- 
guedoc grant some subsidies 
and obtain the reform of divers 
abuses. 

1438. The Pragmatic sanc- 
tion of Bourges, conformably 
with the decrees of the council 
of Basle, re-establish canonical 
elections and abolish annats. 



England. 

1430. Statute of Henry rv. 
permitting the right of vot- 
ing at elections only to free- 
holders enjoying a revenue of 
forty-shillings. (This sum, 
equivalent to 600 francs, was 
supposed a sufficient guaran- 
tee ; but the successive depre- 
dation of the currency re* 
duced the right of vote to the 
level of a number of the 
people.) 

Tlie house of commons now 
composed of deputies, elected 
to the number of two for 
every county and city of the 
royal domain, as also for every 
borough incorporated either 
by charter or prescription. 



In England, as in France^ 
the judicial bodies become, at 
this time, independent of the 
crown. 



Whilst the church in France 
was occupied in suppressing 
schism, the English clergy 
were also engaged in opposing 
heresy. The errors of Widiffe 
had many partisans in the 
house of commons; but Henry 
IV. courting the support cJf 
the ecclesiastical peers, at that 
time very numerous and 
powerful, caused an act to be 
passed which condemned to 
the flames all those accused 
of heresy, 1400. William 
Sawtree and Oldcastle were the 
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France, 

reserves, expectatiyes and 
other exactions. 

Reform of the University 
by Cardinal d'Estouteville. The 
number of students amounts 
to 25000. 

Agriculture and commerce 
begin to revive. Communi- 
cations carried on with every 
part of the globe by James 
Cceur, who also succours the 
state in time of need. But 
this individual falls a victim 
to the jealousy of the rich, in 
1459. 



England. 

first yictims ; and in Scotland 
the Wicliffe reformation was 
suppressed by the same rigor- 
ous measures. 



Commerce, encouraged under 
Edward III., languishes dur- 
ing the French wars» and in 
spite of the navigation act 
published under Richard II. 
it entirely declines under the 
civil wars of the Two Roses. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

VIEW OF THE SCANDINAVIAN AND SLAVONIAN 
STATES FROM THE EARLIEST HISTORICAL TIMES 
TO THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

§ 1. — SCANDINAVIAN STATES. 

» 

The three kingdoms of Cimbria and Scandinavia, 
whose origin is lost in obscurity, were known to 
history previously to the twelfth century only by the 
emigration of the piratical northmen; nor did any 
other connection exist between their inhabitants and 
those of more civilized Europe, either in manners or 
idea, than such as arose from their conversion to the 
christian faith. Nor were the rude elements of civili- 
zation, which the preaching of the gospel diffused 
among them, developed otherwise than by the fre- 
quent intercourse of Denmark with the empire and 
of Sweden with Denmark* 

Denmark, — The kings of Denmark, unable to pur- 
sue their attacks on England from the time of its 
invasion by the Normans, turned their arms, at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, against the Slavo- 
nians of the Baltic. The Obitrites of Mecklenburg 
were defeated by St. Canute in 1130, who prepared 
the way for the greatness of his son Waldemar. 
This prince, with whose reign the country began 
to acquire some interest, cleared the Baltic of the 
Slavonian pirates by whom it was infested, subdued 
the princes of Julin and Rugen, founded the colony 
of Dantzic, and built the castle of Copenhagen ; 
he also took part in the affairs of the empire, 
and gave many wise laws to his people, 1157, 
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1182. Canute IV. and Waldemar the Yictorionsy 
sons of Waldemar the Great, extended the con- 
quests of their fathers, and continued to further the 
improvement of the Danes. The first suhdued the 
'trihutary Slavonians, and united Holstein to his 
possessions. By Waldemar II. the crown of Norway 
was rendered trihutary to that of Denmark, eastern 
Pomerania was added to his dominions, and his con- 
quests were erected into a kingdom hy the emperor 
Frederick II., in 1214, under the title of Vandalia. 
He made war against the idolaters of Estonia and 
Courland, and founded the town of Revel. A for- 
tunate conqueror and enlightened legislator, he would 
prohahly have succeeded in placing the greatness 
of Denmark on a solid hasis, had he not fsdlen 
into the hands of a traitor who deprived him of his 
liherty. His captivity was followed hy the insurrection 
of his Slavonian subjects, and, when restored to free- 
dom, it was already too late to reduce them anew to 
obedience. The national standard of the Danehrog 
fell at Bomhovide, and this defeat of Waldemar IL 
secured the liberty of Holstein, Mecklenburg, Ham- 
burg, and Lubeck, 1227. 

From the death of Waldemar II. to the election of 
Waldemar III., or during a period of one hundred 
years, 1241-1346, Denmark continued a prey to 
endless dissensions, which, under the reign of Chris* 
topher I., gave rise to the dismemberment of the 
kingdom and royal domains. Estonia was delivered by 
Waldemar III. to the Teutonic knights, but by the 
purchase of Holstein and Scania, and by the acquisi- 
tion of the isle of Gothland, he restored to Denmark 
its ancient importance. His daughter Margaret, the 
last descendant of the Danish race of Odin, carried 
this influence into the house of Sweden, by her mar- 
riage with king Haquin of Norway. This princess, 
being called to the throne of Sweden, was destined at 
no distant period to unite the three northern crowns 
on her own head. 



SWEDEN; 849 

Sweden, — Before the conquest of England by the 
Normans of Denmark, the Swedish Normans had 
already laid the foundation of the great empire of 
Russia in Slavonia. But the Scandinavian peninsula, 
the home of these conquerors, was, during the 
twelfth century, in a nearly savage condition. To 
the solicitude of the popes, the Swedes are indebted 
for the earliest elements of civilization, by the estab- 
lishment of numerous schools and the monastery of 
Wodstena, which became the seat of religious and 
intellectual instruction. Eric the Saint, one of 
the sons of Suerker, who began his reign in 
1150, contributed zealously to the organization 
of the nation, and these advantages were extended 
to the Fins whom he converted by his victories. 
By his death Gothland became united to the king- 
dom of Upsal, which had fallen to his brother 
Charles VIL But Sweden, distracted by internal 
divisions, formed, on the death of these two princes, 
but one kingdom, until the fortunate reign of Magnus 
Ladelas, who, in 1279, first adopted the title of Kinff 
of the Ooths and Swedes. 

The elective order of succession^ adopted in Sweden, 
proved a continual source of civil trouble and conten- 
tion. The choice was at first confined to the race of 
Odin, but in process of time, foreign ambition suc- 
ceeded in attempts on the kingdom, and the alliance 
of the royal house with other families served to in- 
crease the number of pretenders. Among the latter 
was Albert of Mecklenburg, who, in 1363, was called to 
the crown by the states of Sweden, and who betrayed 
the confidence of the nation by delivering up the 
isle of Gothland to the king of Denmark, and by an 
attack on the privileges of the nobility. To secure 
the country from his tyranny, the principal families, 
confiding in the consent of the senate of Stockholm, 
made an offer of the crown to Margaret of Denmark, 
who had married the predecessor of Albert, 1385. 
This heroic daughter of Waldemar III. conquered 
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Albert, and made him prisoner at the battle of Falkop- 
ing, which was followed, in 1389, by the union, under 
the same sceptre, of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 

Union of Calmar^ 1397. — For the future security 
of the union of the three northern crowns, Margaret 
assembled a general diet at Calmar, and caused the 
deputies of the three nations to consent to the 
perpetual federation of Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way. Three principal clauses were introduced as 
the basis of this great act : viz. — the maintenance 
of the elective succession ; the alternate residence of 
the sovereign in each country; and the observance 
of the particular laws of the three kingdoms. In 
the same diet of Calmar, Eric, the Pomeranian, 
nephew of Margaret, was recognized and crowned 
king of the north. 

Margaret de Waldemar continued, till 1412, to 
govern the states which she had united by her arms 
or policy. But at her death, national animosities 
again loosened the bonds of the Scandinavian union, 
which was finally dissolved in 1448 by the death of 
Christopher of Bavaria. The Swedes withdrawing 
from the triple alliance, placed themselves under the 
protection of Charles VIII. Canutson. The Danes 
and Norwegians remaining united, the German 
house of Oldenburg was chosen to reign over both 
nations by the election of Christiem I., who brought 
to the throne his reversionary interest in Sleswick 
and Holsteiuy which became united in 1459. 

§ 2. — SLAVONIAN STATES. 

As the history of the Slavonian principalities of the 
Elbe and Baltic greatly depends on that of the great 
surrounding states, we shall here only consider the 
two original principal nations of Sarmatia : viz. — . 
Russia and Poland. 

Russia. — This empire, whose commencement was 
so glorious, had been divided into many principalities, 
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and fell altogether into anarchy on the death of the 
wise Yaroslaf, in 1054. Distracted by the civil wars 
of the princes of Kieff, Novogorod, Rezan, Suzdal, 
Wlademir, Moscow, &c., the country was also suc- 
cessively assailed by the Cumans, the Polovtsi, the 
Bulgarians, the Lithuanians, and the Poles, until, at 
length, it was finally overthrown by the Mongols, 
under the sons of Gengis-Khan, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. 

The different Russian princes became henceforward 
tributary to the khans of the Kaptschak, but the 
nation was far from finding repose under her foreign 
invaders. Fresh dissensions arose between the de- 
scendants of Rurick and the enemies, who took this 
opportunity of still further dividing the country 
among themselves. 

The Lithuanians, about the year 1250, threw off 
the yoke of the Russians, under Ringold, their first 
grand duke, and soon after increased their power at 
the expense of their former masters. Gedimin, one 
of his successors, founded Wilna, which became the 
capital of Lithuania, and shortly afterwards he seized 
on Kieff, the ancient capital of the Russians, 1320. 
The Poles, on their side, invaded the southern pro- 
vinces, and in the fourteenth century Casimir the 
Great seized on Red Russia, Podolia, and Volhynia. 

To the anarchy and chaos of the Russian 
history of these times, the reign of Dimitry 11. 
offers a bright exception ; he was surnamed Donski, 
from his victory over the Tartars on the Don, in 
1380, by which defeat the power of the great horde 
was weakened. But the Mongols of the -Kaptschak 
did not renounce their hopes of reconquering Russia, 
and two years after their defeat, they returned and 
pillaged Moscow, which, however, through the care 
of Dimitry, became the chief Russian city. The 
country acquired fresh importance under Wasili II., 
who united many principalities to that of which Mos- 
cow was the capital, 1380-1425. But the remains 
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of the great horde still constituted a formidable 
kingdom, the principal seat of which was at Kasan, 
and which was founded hy the Khan Mahmet. The 
Muscovites were engaged in frequent hroils with 
these new neighhours, and their capital was burnt hy 
Mahmet, in 1441. But this disaster was avenged 
hy the victories of Ivan Wasiliewitch I., who re-estab- 
lished the unity and glory of the Russian empire. 

Poland and the Teutonic Knights. — Boleslas III., 
the Victorious, one of the most illustrious dukes of 
the race of Piast, raised Poland to a degree of powec 
it had never before enjoyed ; but his vast territory 
was divided at his death, 1 139, among his four sons, 
and in Silicia, Poznan, Lublin, and Thorn, arose four 
independent principalities, constantly at strife with 
each other. Poland, thus dismembered, retrograded 
many centuries from the point of importance it 
had attained. The Prussians, at that time plunged 
in harharism and idolatry, soon learned to profit by the 
dissensions of their neighhours, and to enrich them- 
selves at their expense. Masovia was devastated by 
their incursions. Conrad, prince of Thorn, called to 
his assistance the Teutonic knights, and ceded the 
town of Culm to Herman de Stalza, the grand- 
master, in consideration of his services, 1226. The 
Teutons, faithful to their vow of fighting against the 
infidels, entered on a crusade against the Prussians, 
and soon rendered themselves formidable to the east 
of the Vistula, by the conquest of Courland, and by 
their union with the order of the Sword-Bearers, 
created by a bishop of Riga, in 1201. These two 
warlike fraternities repressed the ferocity of the 
Prussians, and forced them to accept baptism towards 
the end of the thirteenth century. Numerous colonists 
from Germany were employed to clear the conquered 
lands; and flourishing towns, such as Konigsburg, 
Hemel, and Marienwerder, arose in the place of former 
forests. The Teutonic order, exiled from Palestine, 
at length fixed its abode on the coast of the Baltic, 
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and Marienburg became, in 1309, the seat of the 
grand-master. 

Thus, on the very frontiers, arose a power more 
formidable to Poland than even that of Prussia ; and 
before the translation of the seat of the Order to the 
Vistula, by Sigefroid de Feuchtwangen, war broke out 
between the Teutonic colony and the Polish monarchs, 
respecting the possession of Dantzic. Wladislas 
Loketek, who ascended the throne of Poland, on 
the death of Wencelas of Bohemia resisted every 
effort of the knights, and by the reunion of the prin- 
cipalities, which had been dismembered from 1139, 
shed a first lustre over the Polish nation. Follow- 
ing the example of Boleslas Chrobry, and others of 
his ancestors, Loketek assumed, in 1320, the title of 
»king, which passed to his son Casimir 111., and his 
successors. 

1333-1370. Casimir 111., justly surnamed the 
Great, terminated hostilities by the treaty of Kalish, 
which however, he did not long continue to observe, 
1343. His reign was signalized by victories over the 
Bohemians, the Tartars, the Lithuanians, and the 
Russians. After extending the limits of his territory 
to the Borysthena, he gave, for the first time, a 
code of laws to his people, restrained the despo- 
tism of the Polish kings, associated the nobility 
in the legislative power, improved the condition of 
the peasantry, and revived commerce, by granting 
several privileges to the Jews. This great man was 
the last prince of the race of Piast. 

The Polish nation, assembling to choose a suc- 
cessor, the crown was awarded to Louis, king of 
Hungary, and nephew of Casimir, a descendant of 
the house of Anjou. On this occasion first appear 
the royal capitularies, so celebrated at a future epoch 
in Poland, under the title of Pacta Conventa, 

The Jagellons^ 1386. — Hedwig, daughter of Louis 
the Great, who had been elected on the death of his 
father^ transmitted the crown of Poland to the princes 

2 A 
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§ 3. — WAR BETWEEN THE TURKS ARD CHBI8TIAR8 TtLX* 
THE FALL OF THE GREEK EMPIRE, 1360-1453. 

Amurath I. attacked at the same time the cbristians 
both of Europe and Asia, and the first year of his 
reign was signalised by the capture of Ancyra, aiid 
by the more important conquest of Adrianople, to 
which latter place he transported the seat of Islam- 
ism and of the Ottoman power. 

In Asia, the reduction of Armenia was attended 
with little effort, and Livon de Lusignan, the last 
French prince of this kingdom, sought an asylum at 
the court of Charles III. of Valois, 1377. But if he 
encountered few obstacles from the Hellespont to 
Mount Hemus, it was far otherwise when he endea- 
voured to subdue the Slavonians and Bulgarians of 
Bosnia and Servia. One of his armies, which was 
entirely destroyed, taught him the nature of these war- 
like tribes, and to their resistance Western Europe 
was indebted for its safety. But Amurath repaired 
his defeat at Cossova, where, however, he lost his life 
after gaining the victory, 1389. 

The defeat^of the prince of Servia was followed by 
the reduction of Macedon and Bulgaria, and opened 
to Bajazet I. a more extensive field of conquest. 
This son of Amurath invaded Moldavia and menaced 
Hungary. The crusade of the French knights, who 
hurried to the assistance of king Sigismund, was of no 
avail ; they were defeated and cut to pieces at Ni- 
copolis, in 1396. But Bajazet, admiring their valour, 
turned his arms against a less courageous enemy. 

Manuel II., who, in 1390, succeeded his father 
John Paleologus, was summoned to associate one of 
his nephews in the government of the empire. His 
prompt obedience suspended the effect of the Sultan's 
menaces ; but this pretended moderation did not satisfy 
the emperor, who, escaping the vigilance of Bajazet, 
proceeded to Paris, to Venice, and to Loudon, 
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to implore the succour of the christian princes in 
behalf of his falling empire, 1400. But Western 
Europe remained indifferent to the fate of the Greeks, 
\irhich was, however, retarded, as was also the fall of 
Constantinople itself, by the sudden appearance of 
Tamerlane. 

Invasion of Tamerlane^ 1402. — Timour-Lenc (Ta- 
merlane) had recently founded at Samarcande, on the 
ruins of the conquests of Gengis-Khan, a new Mun- 
golian empire, at the same time that the Gengis- 
khanidse were expelled from China, 1370. A rapid 
succession of victories collected under the banners 
of this illustrious freebooter the greater part of Asia, 
from the Indus to the Tanais, and from the Altai to 
the Mediterranean. Delhi, Astracan, and Bagdad 
were reduced to ruins. i^ 

Such was the conqueror who suddenly assailed the 
Ottoman territory. Timour, on the invitation of 
Manuel and some other Seldjoucidan Sultans who re- 
tained their independence, penetrated into Asia Minor. 
For the first time the Ottomans took up arms in their 
own defence ; but Bajazet, vanquished in the battle of 
Ancyra, fell into the hands of the Moguls, and died 
after a short captivity. The career of Tamerlane was 
arrested shortly afterwards at Orrar, 1405 ;^and his 
empire, which occupied the place of that of Alexan- 
der, met with a similar fate. On the remains of this 
immense power, Babour, his great-grand-son, founded 
in India the empire of the great Mogul, destroyed in 
our own times by the English. 

The victories of Tamerlane had nearly destroyed 
the brilliant destiny promised by Othman to the war- 
like pastors of Transoxiana ; and the divisions among 
the sons of Bajazet still further threatened its career. 
But the victory of Semendria, gained by Musa over 
the emperor Sigismund, restored the splendour of the 
crescent, 1412 ; and Mahomet I. peacefully secured 
the conquests of his predecessors. 

Constantinople still, however, remained alone amidst 
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barbarians, holding no intercourse with Europe but 
through the medium of the Genoese galleys, and 
owing the prolongation of her wretched existence to 
the traders of Pera, who were interested in her preser- 
vation. Owing to the intrigues of Manuel, Amurath 
II. besieged the place with an army of two hundred 
thousand men, 1422 ; but it again escaped destruction. 
A formidable armament was preparing for its suc- 
cour on the banks of the Danube^ and the Sultan, 
thinking to anticipate his enemies, invaded Servia, and 
made himself master of Semendria, 1435 ; all his 
efforts were however inefiPectual against Belgrade, 
which was defended by John Hunyad, wayvode of 
Transylvania. This hero saved Hungary, and obliged 
Amurath to sign a truce for ten years ; but the im- 
prudent zeal of Pope Eugenius IV. caused the treaty 
to be broken the same year in which it was concluded. 
The two armies met at Varna, where the impetuous 
valour of the young king of Hungary caused the loss 
of a victory of which the christians had the full certi- 
tude, 1444. Wladislas and his bravest companions 
were slain ; and the princes of Europe, dismayed at 
80 great a defeat, thought only of defending their own 
possessions. 

1447-1451. A revolt broke out among the Al- 
banians on the re-appearance of young Scanderbeg, 
whom his father, John Castriot, had delivered as 
a hostage to the Sultan Musa. Twice did these in- 
trepid mountaineers sustain the shock of the Mus- 
sulman forces, and twice Amurath made his appear- 
ance before Croia without being able to complete 
its conquest, 1447-1451. But his death threw the 
Mussulman power into the hands of an enemy the 
most implacable that had ever appeared against the 
Christians. 

Constantine Dragases, 1448; Mahomet II. j 1451. — 
The son of Amurath II. extended the Turkish empire 
by sea and land, and made Byzantium its capital. 

Fall of Constantinople, 1458. — As long as the 
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sultans had been prevented from fearlessly crossing 
the straits, the sides of which were crowded with their 
legions, so long had Constantinople been able to rely 
on the succour of Genoa and Venice, and on the 
strength of her own fortifications. But Mahomet 11., 
resolving on its downfall, at any hazard, filled the Bos- 
phorus with his vessels, and his formidable artillery 
overthrew the battlements, whose architects had never 
imagined such a means of destruction. After a siege 
of two months, the city was taken by assault, and the 
last Constantine fell gloriously fighting in the breach. 
Thus disappeared the shadow of an empire which had 
continued to preserve in the East a Bsdnt impression 
and an obscure remembrance of Roman greatness. 

The fall of Constantinople spread terror through- 
out the christian nations which had formerly shewn 
themselves so indifferent to its fate, or so remiss in 
affording assistance. Pope Nicholas V., at the con- 
gress of Lodi, and Pius II., in the council of Mantua, 
eloquently advocated the cause of religion and of 
civilization, both of which had fallen in the East, 
1454-1459. Some few were found sufficiently gener- 
ous to answer the appeal ; but a calculating policy 
restrained the christian princes, and the death-blood 
of Greece was looked upon without pity by the whole 
of the Western world. Two brothers of Constantine 
Paleologus fell in the Peloponnesus, on a spot where, 
after three centuries of impious and savage tyranny, 
should once more gloriously arise the standard of re- 
ligion and independence. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LETTERS AND ARTS IN EUROPE, BUT CHIEFI,T IK 
ITALY, FROM THE END OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY TO THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO X. 

§ 1. ^-GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 

From the end of the thirteenth century, the whole of 
southern Europe appeared gradually approaching to* 
wards universal regeneration. This progress was how- 
ever suddenly arrested, and for nearly two centuries 
France, England and Spain, divided hy wars and dis- 
tracted hy civil factions, lost the first fruits of their 
efPbrts, and were once more on the point of falling 
into that harbarism from which they had so lately 
emerged. Italy alone, in the midst of civil discord, 
continued to cultivate the arts of peace, and secured 
the glory of pointing out a second time to mankind 
the path to intellectual improvement. 

Nor was the double superiority of genius and 
learning in Italy the effect of hazard. Divided into a 
number of sovereignties, whose cities rivalled each 
other as well in the magnificence of their courts as in 
their different interests, talent became an object of 
research, and her princes felt themselves honoured by 
the friendship of the poet, the man of learning, and 
the artist. Merit, thus protected, was secure against 
the attacks both of persecution and envy ; and though 
changing its abode, was not compelled to abandon 
a country where, in the hospitable palaces of the great 
it found both enlightened judges and generous pro- 
tectors. 
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Thus Dante, proscribed at home, found an honour- 
able asylum at the court of the great Cana della 
Scala ; and Petrarch, crowned at the Capitol, was re- 
claimed by the popes of Avignon, the just and indul- 
gent admirers both of his genius and poetry. 

The republics^ with Florence at their head, entered 
into the ranks of literary patronage ofiPered by the 
princes and pontiffs. The opulent citizens, discover- 
ing the little worth of their immense wealth when 
employed merely on the necessaries of life, were 
induced to search for more noble enjoyments. Archi- 
tecture and painting accordingly embellished and 
adorned their dwellings, and the charms of learning 
and science were added to social existence. 

The literary history of Italy during this period 
. presents two distinct epochs; the first, commencing 
with the exile of Dante, 1300, and ending with the 
death of Boccacio, 1375, is characterized by the pro- 
gress of the Italian language, and by the works of 
tiiree immortal writers. To the second belongs the 
regeneration of classic literature, and is termed the 
age of erudition. 

§ 2. — ITALIAN UTESATCSE. 

Of all the Latin dialects the Italian assumed a 
fixed character long before any other. This was due 
to three men of genius, who, even during their lives, 
had some successful imitators. 

Danie^ in his Divine Comedy, gave to the Tuscan 
idiom an energy of which it appeared but little suscep- 
tible ; whilst softness and delicacy were added by 
Petrarch in his odes and sonnets ; by the latter it 
was also moulded into all the rhythms of Provencal 
poetry. The same services were rendered by Villani 
and Boccacio to Italian prose, which became elegant 
and noble whilst retaining its primitive simplicity. 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio, compose the triumvi- 
rate of the first literary century of modem Italy. 
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Poets, 

Dante, of Florence 1321 

Cecco, of Ascoli 1327 

Cino, of Pistoa 1327 

Petrarch, of Arezzo 1374 

Prose Writers, 

Alb. Musato, of Padua. History . 1329 

Villani, of Florence. ditto. . 1348 

Dandolo, of Venice.* ditto. . 1354 

Boccacio, of Tuscany 1375 



§ 3.— OLASSIC UTEBATUBE AVD BE8TOBATIOH OF G&BSX 

LBTTEBS. 

The universities increased in Italy, as ^ej had done 
throughout Europe, at an early period, llie follow- 
ing are chiefly deserving of notice : that of Rome, 
instituted by Boniface VIIL, but of little celebrity ; 
that of Florence, founded in 1349 ; and that of Pavia, 
established by Galeas Visconti, in 1360. The study 
of civil law had ever been continued in Bologrna» 
Padua, and other cities. Some few celebrated juris- 
consuls appeared in the fourteenth century. 

Marsilius, of Padua 1328 

Cino, of Pistoa 1336 

Bartholo, of Ferrato 1356 

Balde, of Perouse 1400 



* About the same period flourished the Greek historians 
Pachymere, 1310, and John Cantacuzena, 1357; Aboulfeda,. 
the Arabian, 1333; ChefFereddin, the Persian, 1424; and 
Makrizi, the Egyptian, 1442. 
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The schools of Italy were less followers of the scho- 
lastic doctrines than those of Europe in general. An 
early desire manifested itself in this country of deriving 
knowledge from the purer sources of antiquity ; and 
it became the study and glory of men of the greatest 
genius to propagate a knowledge of the writers of 
Rome. To the poet Petrarch, Europe is principally 
indebted for the revival of classic literature. He was 
also the first who studied Greek, though unsuccessfully, 
under the monk Barlaam, in 1339 and 1342. Boc- 
cacio, more fortunate or more constant than his friend, 
caused a Greek chair to be erected at Florence, in 
favour of Leontius Pilate, in 1367* He himself be- 
came the first disciple of this learned professor, and 
Homer, forgotten for more than nine centuries, found 
an admirer in the western world. 

But in spite of the efforts and influence of Boc- 
cacio, it was only twenty years after his death that 
the study of Greek became fully established in 
Italy. This happened on the nearer connexion of 
the two churches, and when the progress of the Turks 
had opened more frequent communication between 
the east and west: Chrysoloras, an emissary of the 
emperor Manuel, read his first public lectures at 
Florence about the year 1396, and attracted many 
learned disciples. 

The enthusiasm excited by Chrysoloras induced 
several of his learned countrymen to endure voluntary 
exile, and the munificence of the princes and 
the approbation of the public caused them to make 
Italy their permanent residence. Bessarion, the most 
celebrated of these distinguished foreigners, re- 
ceived the Roman purple as the reward of his merit. 
On the fall of Constantinople, other Greeks, flying 
from the tyranny of the Turks, found in Italy a 
coimtry proud of their acquisition, as depositories of 
the learning of ancient Greece. As a return for 
their generous hospitality, the Greeks introduced 
among the Italians the works of the Athenian poets, 
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i^hich had remained so long neglected^ and which they 
offered as the only treasure that had escaped the envy 
of their barharous invaders. 

The lessons of these foreign masters formed other 
teachers, most of whom, with all the zeal of proselyt- 
ism, attached themselves to the Platonician philosophy. 
Gemisthus Pletho was its first propagator, and in the 
gardens of the Medici a second Academy rose into 
existence. 

If this enthusiasm for foreign letters caused the 
Italians to neglect their own national language and 
poetry, it by no means depressed the ardour of the 
learned towards a literature equally indigenous to 
Italy. Poggio and his friends, following the example 
of Petrarch, devoted themselves, with incredible 
avidity to the search of Latin manuscripts; the 
masterpieces of literary genius were restored from the 
obscurity of the cloister, and at the same time the 
works of the Grecian sculptors were rescued from the 
ruins of fallen cities. 

By a singular coincidence, engraving and printing 
were now discovered, and presented a means by 
which these masterpieces might be either perpetuated 
or increased. 

To the princes of the Roman church belongs the 
honour of patronizing a literature, which eventually 
served the cause of religion ; and of encouraging* arts 
which were destined to contribute so largely to the 
splendour of religious worship. Many popes pursued 
the same honourable career, and Nicholas V. and Pius 
II. may be considered as the precursors of Leo X. 
But it was chiefly from his own family that this 
pontiff derived a love of the arts, and that en- 
lightened liberality by which they were rendered so 
prolific in their wonders. The patronage of talent 
appears indeed to have been part of the patrimony 
of the Medici, and on the death of his father, 
Laurence the Magnificent, Leo X. succeeded to his 
birthright. 
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Greek Philosophers, 

Barlaam 1348 

Leontius Pilate 1370 

Chrysoloras 1415 

Bessarion 1472 

Chalcondylas . 1474 

Argyropulus ....... 1474 

Gemistus Pletho 1480 

George of Trebizond . . . . 1484 

Italian Philosophers and Men of Erudition. 

Petrarch 1374 

Boccacio 1375 

John of Ravenna 1382 

Leonardo Aretin 1444 

Poggio 1458 

Pius II. (iEneas Sylvius) . . . 1464 

Platina 1481 

Philelphes 1481 

Merula 1494 

Angelo Politian 1494 

Mirandola 1494 

Marcilius Ficinius • . • . . 1499 

Many of these learned men were at the same time 
poets, historians, and philosophers. As poets may 
be cited Louis Pulci, who died about the year 1487, 
Lorenzo de Medicis, in 1492, and Boiardo, in 1492 ; 
the works of these writers announced to the Italians 
the return of poetry. 

In France, England, and Spain, classic literature 
made but slow progress; and the learning of Florence 
had little effect upon Europe until towards the end 
of the fifteenth century. But amidst the dissensions 
in France, the university of Paris produced some 
individuals of great erudition and celebrity, as — 

2 B 
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schools, than numerous monuments sprang up in 
Tuscany, Venice, and Lombardy. At the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, Brunelleschi of 
Florence surpassed all his predecessors, and prepared 
the total decline of Gothic architecture, which still 
reigned beyond Italy. Pompous edifices arose, des- 
tined to the purposes of religion, public utility, or 
personal vanity; and the merchants of Venice, Flo- 
rence, and Genoa, dwelt in magnificent palaces, whilst 
massive citadels yet served as the residences of the 
greatest kings of Christendom. 

Architects and Scupltors, 

Andrew of Pisa 1330 

Giotto 1336 

Pisari 1389 

Brunelleschi 1446 

Ghiberti . . . . . . . . 1455 

Donatello . . . . . . . . 1466 

Alberti 1490 

Bramante ' . 1514 

The progress of architecture was followed by 
that of painting, or rather, the one invariably ac- 
companied the other. The earliest modem punters 
were also able architects. Cimabue and Giotto 
appear to have had few imitators worthy of their 
talents during the fourteenth century; but the dis- 
covery of oil painting enriched the commencement 
of the next age. This invention was due to John 
of Bruges (Van Eyck), and his brother Hubert; 
and .by its means, durability and greater perfection 
of colouring were attained. These two individuals 
may also be considered as the founders of the Flemish 
school. 

Painters, 

Giotto 1336 

Lorenzetti 1340 
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John of Bruges .*..«. 1427 

Massaccio 1443 

Francesca 1443 

FraPhilippo \ 1469 

Ghirlaodajo . . * 1495 

Leonardo da Vinci 1518 



§ 6. — DISCOVERIES. 

Some few of the inventions here cited belong to 
an epoch preceding that of the last two centuries of 
the Middle Ages ; but it is to the present period they 
owe their roost important application. 

1st. Paper from Linen became common shortly 
before the discovery of printing. 

2nd. Printing was discovered a few years before 
the fall of Constantinople. It had been preceded by 
wood-engraving ; but about the year 1436 moveable 
characters were first introduced, by John Guttenberg 
of Mayence ; and founding is ascribed to Schoeffer 
of Gemsheim, 1452. Faust; the associate of Gut- 
tenberg, added his plebeian name to that of the patri- 
cian of Mayence, whose efforts he admirably seconded, 
and from whose presses issued the first impressions 
of the Bible and Psalter, in 1457. 

Printing was soon carried to perfection in Italy, 
but its progress was slow in other countries. The 
Juntas and Manuces published principes editions of 
the classics, and the works of 1303 authors are sup- 
posed to have been printed between the years 1457 
and 1500. 

3rd. Engraving on Copper was probably invented 
by Maso Finiguerra, a goldsmith of Florence, in 1460. 
It was cultivated a few years afterwards in Germany 
with even greater success than in Italy. The first 
efforts of Albert Durer belong to the fifteenth century. 

4th. Gunpowder continued the secret of some few 
alchymists, whilst it was already employed in their 
sieges by the Spanish Moors. 
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Cannon first used in Spain, in the defence of Niebla, by 
Ben-Obeid, 1257 ; and muskets previously to the year 1432. 
Bombs, invented by Malatesta de Rimini about 1450. Mines 
first practised by the Genoese in 1487. 

But the perfection of gunpowder was retarded by 
the ignorance of chemistry, and fire-arms only became 
general towards the end of the fifteenth century. It 
was long opposed by knightly warriors; who, like 
the heroes of Homer, despised 'arms which wounded 
at a distance. Fire-arms prevailed however, and 
henceforward it became necessary to modify the rules 
of tactics and strategy, especially with regard to the 
attack and defence of fortified places. 

5th. The Compass^ known to the Provencal sailors 
as the Marinette^ was adopted throughout Europe, 
and brought to perfection by the English in the 
fifteenth century. To this instrument is due the 
distant voyage of the mariner^ and the discovery of 
America and of India by the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese is to be ascribed alone to its means. 
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